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INTRODUCTION 


That the Jews should have chosen the Iberian Peninsula as a place of 
settlement is not surprising. Even if we consider as probably legendary 
the tradition that biblical Tarshish was located in Spain and that Jews 
had already gone there in the time of King Solomon, it is nevertheless 
likely that they did settle there in the late Roman period. 

After all, Spain was an important part of the Roman empire, 
contributing many of its greatest leaders, thinkers, soldiers and even 
emperors, as well as playing a major role in the Roman economy. 

What is a matter of surprise is the fact that Jews lived in Spain 
longer than in any other country, including Palestine, and that during 
the medieval period more Jews lived in Spain than in all of the European 
countries combined. Spain became the homeland of the Jews, and was 
honored by them in terms reserved usually only for the Land, the “holy 
land” of Palestine itself. 

It is easy to fall in love with Spain. It is a land blessed with great and 
diverse beauty, an excellent climate (well, most of the time, anyway), 
an abundance of superb produce and food practically without equal in 
the world. No wonder that the Muslims, too, wrote glowing words in 
praise of all these things. Whoever sets foot on the soil of Spain and 
does not immediately feel himself to be in a very special world must 
have no feeling at all. 

Yet it was not this alone which drew thousands of Jews to Spain, 
nor enabled them to evolve there a culture without parallel in the entire 
history of Jewish civilization. 

The story of that development begins in a very unpromising way, 
for just had the nascent Jewish community established itself on Iberian 
soil when conflicts already arose with Christians in the fourth century 
and then in the next century the invading Visigoths began a systematic 
persecution of the Jews which ended in their forced conversion. 

Fate intervened, however, in the form of another invasion, this time 
of the Muslims of North Africa who conquered the land and set up 
their own kingdom. 

Under Muslim dominion the Jews flourished. It was then, as we 
shall see, that they developed the skills which enabled them, even in 
the administrations of the highly skilled and trained Muslim rulers, to 
rise to the highest ranks of political power. A common language, similar 
religious beliefs and practices, a common culture, all contributed to this 
succcessful integration of Jews into Muslim society. 
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Here, too, the Jews learned literature and poetry, philosophy and 
science, from Muslim scholars and Arabic books. They learned well, 
and within a few short years produced their own outstanding scholars 
in all these fields. 

Only almost in passing can we deal with these subjects in the pages 
of this book, however, for its focus is not on the culture of the Jews 
of Spain, but rather on the nature of relations between, first, Jews and 
Christians in Visigothic Spain, and then between Jews and Muslims in 
the later period; not only in Muslim al-Andalus, but also in Christian 
Spain. 

With regard to the situation of Jewish-Christian relations in later 
medieval Spain, a subject reserved for full treatment in another book, 
at least a part of that story has already been told by others. So unusual, 
one may say unique, was the nature of that relationship in Spain that 
a Special term is used in Spanish for it, a term which has no precise 
translation in other languages, convivencia. In truth, the real extent of 
convivencia in medieval Christian Spain has not yet been fully revealed. 
The true story is nothing short of amazing. On the other hand, there 
were admittedly areas of conflict and periods of tension as well. In the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, thousands of Jews converted, chiefly 
of their own free will and not under any duress, to Christianity. The 
role of these conversos in society led to fierce hostility against them 
in the fifteenth century, finally resulting in actual warfare. Racial anti- 
Semitism emerged, for the first time in history on a large scale, and 
the “limpieza de sangre” statutes were enacted. Finally, the Inquisition 
was revived amidst false charges of the “insincerity” of the conversos, 
and many were burned. None of this, however, had anything to do with 
the Jews, who for the most part continued their lives, and their normal 
relations with Christians, as before. 

As is often the case in history, however, fanatics got control of the 
machinery which enabled them to unleash their hatred and resentment 
against conversos, at the same time enriching themselves with the 
seizure of their property and wealth. The Inquistion was not, as often 
wrongly claimed, a plot by the Catholic Monarchs to “unify” their 
kingdoms, nor was it ultimately under their control at all; if it ever had 
been. 

My own research has confirmed what a very few have already 
suggested, tentatively and in voices not widely heard, that the powers 
behind the Inquisition were also the ones responsible for the Expulsion 
of the Jews in 1492. 
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One has only to read carefully the documents assembled, for example, 
by one of Spain’s greatest historians, Luis Sudrez Fernandez, to see how 
unjustly the Catholic Monarchs have been accused of an “anti-Jewish” 
policy. Those documents, published long ago (but ignored, for instance, 
by Baer), are newly confirmed by even more which have since come 
to light. 

For our purposes, it is ironic to note that the story of the Jews in 
Spain begins, in a sense, with persecution and forced conversion, and 
ends not with a forced but a voluntary conversion of undoubtedly the 
majority of the Jewish population. 

In between, however, were centuries of peaceful coexistence and 
cooperation, of mutual cultural exchange and fertilization which 
benefited Jews, Muslims and Christians. 

It would be too much to argue, as some have, that this factor alone 
made the uniqueness of Spain and built the Spanish civilization. On 
the other hand, it is also wrong, again as some have argued, that the 
Jews played almost no role in that development, or that they were mere 
“transmitters” of culture between Muslims and Christians. The story, 
however, speaks for itself, and no special pleading is needed. 

If I may be permitted to conclude on a personal note, Spain has not 
lost its unique character. It is, indeed, difficult for a scholar to remain 
dispassionate and objective when dealing with a culture, a society, a 
land which he so loves. 

One of the many ways in which Spain is unique is the greatness of 
its scholarship. This ought not to be so surprising, perhaps, considering 
that there is an unbroken line of tradition of scholarship going back to 
the medieval period, when Spain led the world in culture. Here I refer, 
however, to the remarkable quantity and quality of work on Jewish 
history and culture. From the nineteenth century to today, outstanding 
specialists have more or less devoted themselves to this study. Today, 
every major university in Spain has scholars of Hebrew language and 
literature, Jewish history and culture. More work has been done, and 
is being done, in the area of medieval Hebrew literature and poetry, 
for example, in Spain than in Israel itself. Just to name the scholars 
who have made such contributions would take much space. At the risk 
of unintentionally omitting some, let me mention the names of Angel 
Saenz Badillos, Jaume Riera i Sans, Carlos Carrete Parrondo, José 
Ramo6n Magdalena Nom de Déu, and the late David Gonzalo Maeso 
and Alejandro Diez Macho, among many others; and, finally, also my 
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4 INTRODUCTION 


good friend Carlos del Valle Rodriguez whose research has so enriched 
our knowledge of this difficult literature. 

When we turn to the area of the Jewish history of medieval Spain, 
the story is even more remarkable. Here we have what is truly a 
unique situation in the world of scholarship, for with the possible 
exception of specialists like, again, Carlos Carrete Parrondo, we are 
not talking about historians who specialize only on the Jews. Rather, 
no less than the greatest historians of medieval Spain have all, without 
exception, written extensively on the Jews. Such names as Luis 
Sudrez Fernandez, Julio Valdeén Baruque (and, indeed, a host of young 
scholars at Valladolid, Burgos and elsewhere), the late Salvador Mox6, 
and today’s important scholars such as Emilio Mitre Fernandez, Miguel 
Angel Ladero Quesada, Juan Torres Fontes and a number of others in 
Murcia, Seville, Toledo, Zaragoza, and in many other places. This 
simply does not happen in any other country, where Jews are generally 
ignored by general historians. It is no exaggeration to say that without 
the research of these Spanish historians, and their predecessors of the 
last century, our knowledge of Spanish Jewish history and culture would 
be totally incomplete. My debt to these, and to many others, is obvious. 
It has been my privilege to know some personally, and to consider 
myself a student of all of them. 

Finally, my gratitude to the people of Spain, whose interest and 
enthusiasm for their Jewish culture is also without parallel. It is a 
pleasure to travel through this great country for any reason, but it is 
particularly a joy for the historian of Jewish civilization to meet with 
local citizens who often can be a source of important information about 
the past of this shared culture. 

To them all, great scholars and ordinary citizens of Spain, this book 
is dedicated. 
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TRANSLITERATIONS 


For Arabic transliteration, the system used is that of the publisher, 
differing slightly from, e.g., that employed in E.I. 

Hebrew transliteration is fairly standard, except that the doubling 
of consonants is generally avoided as not serving any useful purpose. 
Exceptions are familiar common names or holidays. 

Spellings of proper names are exact, and considerable effort has 
gone into discovering the exact form for Jewish names. The name 
of the famous poet Moses Ibn °Ezra(h), example, is always incorrectly 
spelled; he himself spelled it with the final -h. Note also here the 
correct forms of such names as Ibn Chicatillah, Ibn Ghiyath, Barzilay 
(verified also from the contemporary Spanish spelling), etc. 

It should be noted that the Jewish name “Isaac” is always (or nearly 
so) spelled Ishaq in medieval Arabic sources (even Mozarabic), without 
the Glif; probably to distinguish it as a Jewish name from Ishaq as a 
Muslim name (though why such differences were not made with other 
“biblical” names is unclear). 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE JEWS IN VISIGOTHIC SPAIN 


However interesting the various legends about the supposed early 
settlement of Jews in the Iberian Peninsula, and the undisputed fact that 
Jews certainly were settled there by the fourth century C.E., nevertheless 
the first crucial test of Jewish-Christian relations came in the Visigothic 
period. 

Indeed, one of the most perplexing problems of the Visigothic period 
is how to explain the animosity towards the Jews, precisely during 
those centuries when the Church generally was exhibiting a rather 
tolerant policy with regard to the Jews. Let it be said that we must 
reject completely the earlier standard explanation of Jewish historians 
according to which it was the conversion of the originally Arian 
Visigoths to the Catholic faith which caused this hostility. That is part 
of the all too common, and erroneous, myth that Christian “heretics”’ 
were inclined to be more tolerant of Jews than “orthodox” Christians 
were. There is not the slightest evidence to support such theories, and 
particularly not with regard to the Visigoths, who, indeed, after their 
conversion blatantly opposed both the rulings of canon law and the 
writings of popes with respect to the treatment of Jews. 

One logical explanation would appear to be the strong Byzantine 
influence upon the Visigoths. Politically, it 1s true, there had been 
no love for the Byzantines on the part of the early Visigoths, who 
under Alaric (fifth century) invaded the Byzantine empire to the very 
walls of Constantinople. Those Visigoths were, of course, adherents 
of the Arian “heresy.” Ironically, Arianism itself was condemned as 
“Judaizing heresy;” for example, by Gregory of Nazianus. ! 

However, in 551, Athangild, one of the candidates of the rival 
factions struggling to gain control (and who, in fact, became king 
that year) invited the aid of the Byzantines in his support. All too 
willing to obtain a foothold in the Iberian Peninsula, the Byzantines took 
possession of almost all of southern Spain, from Sidonia to Denia and 
the Balearic Islands, including such major cities as Cérdoba, Granada 
and Cartagena. These territories were regained to the Visigoths only 
by Swinthila (621-631). ? 

Thus, there can be little doubt that Byzantine legal codes and anti- 
Jewish attitudes, as well as administrative and other practices, strongly 
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influenced the Catholic Visigothic kingdom. Already the Breviarium of 
Alaric, composed in the sixth century, summarized the most significant 
anti-Jewish legislation of the Byzantine codes. 3 

Indeed, Recared, upon his conversion to Catholicism, assumed the 
title “Flavius,” an indication of how strong was his desire to attach 
himself to the “Roman” empire (the Byzantines, of course, did not call 
themselves that but rather Romans, and considered their kingdom to be 
the Roman empire).4 

Of some interest is the charge made against the Byzantines by 
Luidprand of Cremona (968), ambassador of Otto I of Germany, that 
they were not true heirs of the Roman empire, since they had changed 
their language, their customs, and their dress. This is curiously identical 
to the commonly-phrased (though incorrectly) Jewish tradition that due 
to their not having changed these three things, the Israelites had merited 
redemption from Egypt. Is it possible that Luidprand heard this, perhaps 
from one of the well-known Jewish ambassadors of Otto at the time, 
who also went to Constantinople and to Cérdoba?° 

The defeat of the Byzantines by Swinthila, and the final expulsion 
of the last of them from the Algarve (624 or 625), certainly marked 
an end to the political influence, but not necessarily yet the religious 
influence. 

That the Byzantine religious influence was an important factor 
in Visigothic Spain was already noted by Pérez de Urbel, and 
more recently by another author, yet without reaching the necessary 
conclusions.® Obviously, the anti-Jewish legislation, and perhaps even 
more importantly the anti-Jewish sentiment of Church figures, of the 
Byzantine empire must have played a major role in similar Visigothic 
developments. 

No doubt can exist as to the influence of Byzantine laws on those 
of the Visigoths in light of the text of a Visigothic codex of Le6én, 
published in 1896 but since entirely ignored, of the Byzantine codes 
with Visigothic “interpretations” of various laws.’ 


The Persians 


One of the aforementioned authors, Hernandez Martin, blamed much 
of the anti-Jewish sentiment of the seventh-century Visigoths on “the 
favor shown by the Jews to the Persian invaders of Syria, Palestine and 
Egypt” which resulted in the slaughter of Christians and the destruction 
of some churches.’ Apparently his theory has influenced other writers. 
Thus, in a lengthy but generally superficial article, Juan Gil refers 
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to “various apocalyptic prophecies” which supposedly emerged in the 
seventh century, predicting the coming of the messiah, etc., which 
“elevated” the spirit of the Jews by the hope that the Persians would 
conquer Jerusalem and usher in the messianic era. This, combined 
with the alleged Jewish support (!) of Arianism which made the Jews 
not only the “enemies of Christ” but dangerous political enemies (!) 
of the now orthodox Visigoths, explains, in his view, the anti-Jewish 
legislation. ? 

Needless to say, there is not a bit of evidence to support any of this 
elaborate theory. The “apocalyptic” works to which he refers include 
various midrashim (Hebrew homiletic compositions), none of which 
emanated from Spain. The geographical origin, to say nothing of the 
dating, of all of these works is very much a matter of scholarly debate. 
Several of them have to do, at least in part, with the Muslim, not the 
Persian, conquest of Palestine, and several are certainly much later than 
the seventh century. 

Even as usually careful a scholar as Rivera Recio claims that Jewish 
“messianism” envisioned a triumphant Jewish people “reigning” over 
its enemies, with all nations subject to it. He invents a quotation to 
prove this dangerous, and totally false, interpretation, and in a footnote 
he attributes his invention to three different scholars, none of whom in 
any way substantiate what he claims! !° 

The Persians invaded Asia Minor in 609-610, and it is true that 
the Jews used the opportunity to attack their Christian enemies, who 
had long been massacring Jews. A major plot against Tyre was 
narrowly averted when the Jews invited others from Palestine, Cyrus 
and Damascus to attack the city, but they were beaten off. In Acre 
(Akko), some churches were burned and Christians killed. When 
Jerusalem finally fell to the Persians in 614, Jews there also destroyed 
some churches and killed some Christians. Nevertheless, the Jews never 
effectively took over Jerusalem itself. 

In any case, and whatever the “messianic expectations” of the Jews 
may have been, their triumph did not last long, for the Byzantine 
emperor Heraclius soon reconquered the territory lost to the Persians, 
and in 630 he entered Jerusalem, bringing with him the “true cross.” 
The local Christians lost no time in taking advantage of this opportunity 
for revenge on the Jews, and a series of harsh repressive measures were 
soon enacted against them. This culminated in the emperor’s order 
(either to his African territories alone, or possibly also to Jews in other 
areas) compelling Jews to be baptized. !! 
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Other Theories About the Visigoths 


Among the most perverse theories so far advanced are the views, 
oft-criticized, of Bernard Bachrach. Such claims as that the Jewish 
community was “rich, large and influential’ in Spain for several 
centuries before the founding of the Visigothic kingdom, or that it is 
“likely” that Jewish “aristocrats” continued to hold the rank of Roman 
senator during the Visigothic reign, or that Jews conducted a “very 
successful” missionary campaign especially after 589, or that many 
Goths, forced to give up their Arianism, preferred to embrace Judaism 
rather than Catholicism are without foundation in reality. !2 

There are problems even when this writer deals with factual material. 
Thus, while correctly commenting on the laws on forced baptism (III 
Toledo c. 14) that the offspring of a Christian woman and Jewish man 
would not have been considered a Jew by Jewish law in any case, 
his assertion that a Jewish woman who lived willingly with a non- 
Jew “would have been considered dead by her family and the Jewish 
community,” and that the Jewish community was obliged to stone her 
to death (!) is nonsense. Nor was intermarriage “inconceivable” in the 
Middle Ages; on the contrary, it was far more common than generally 
imagined. !3 

His theories of political intrigue, Jewish “support” for various kings, 
etc., have all correctly been criticized by others and there is no point in 
adding to that here. !4 However, he seems also to accept the “conspiracy 
theory” that Jews sought foreign intervention in order to overthrow 
Egica, while noting already the objections of various scholars to this 
old theory. He poses several rhetorical questions, at least two of which 
can be answered very definitely in the negative (Didn’t refugees seek 
foreign aid for several causes throughout the seventh century? and Had 
not Jews actively participated in military operations against Wamba?). 
Where he got these peculiar ideas is unclear. Perhaps more surprisingly, 
even as learned a scholar as Garcia-Gonzalez makes this same sweeping 
claim, that the Jews supported Count Paul against Wamba, a claim for 
which there is absolutely no evidence! !5 

In the previously-cited article of Hernandez, he appears to attach 
much blame for the anti-Jewish legislation of the Visigoths to 
‘“Judaizers” (Christians practicing Jewish customs or holding Jewish 
beliefs). Such “Judaizers” in Toledo were accused of having built 
a synagogue for the Jews of that city, for which these Christians 
were excommunicated. As we shall see, this is an entirely incorrect 
interpretation of the sources, however. !® 
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In fact, there has been insufficient attention to the real problem 
of “Judaizing heresy” among the Visigoths. Only Vega attempted to 
deal with this in any significant way, and while his own anti-Semitic 
remarks in his lengthy discussion of heresies are not the only thing 
which detracts from that essay, based as it was mainly on conjecture 
unsupported by real evidence, at least possibly in Zaragoza there is 
some indication of “Judaizing.” !” 

In an earlier study, Hernandez discussed the possible causes of 
Visigothic hostility toward the Jews, and rightly mentioned Jewish 
proselytizing, especially of slaves (this is supported by the frequent 
references to conversion of slaves in the laws, and is far from 
Bachrach’s claim about an active and successful “missionizing” 
campaign by Jews among Christians generally). However, there is 
far less basis for his assertion that Jews regularly mocked the Christian 
faith and customs. A very peculiar chronological slip is his suggestion 
that the anti-Jewish decrees of Sisebut were merely a “response to the 
invitation’ (1.e., precedent) of Heraclius’ previously-mentioned edict. 
Since that edict, as noted, was issued sometime after 630 (probably 
between 632 and 634), the expulsion or conversion ultimatum given 
to the Jews of Spain by Sisebut in 613 could hardly have been a 
“response” to it! Totally unacceptable also is his claim that the 
Visigothic legislation was directed only against Jewish converts, and 
not against Jews. This is not only false, but suspect apologetics. !8 


The Jews Under the Visigoths 


There is, of course, no way of ascertaining even remotely the number 
of Jews who were living in Visigothic Spain. !? 

It is nearly as difficult to determine where the Jews lived. Lacking 
firm archeological or epigraphical evidence (of which there is some, but 
not much), there remains chiefly conjecture. It appears that Orlandis 
and Garcia Iglesias have done by far the best work on this. According to 
the former scholar, the main centers of Jewish population were Toledo, 
Mérida, Seville, Tarragona, and Narbonne. Other localities of lesser 
significance were on the Mediterranean coast: Tortosa, Sagunto, Elche, 
Adra. 

Other major centers, according to Garcia, included Barcelona 
(debatable), Zaragoza, and Menorca. Orihuela, in present Valencia, 
is also said to have had Jews during this period. 

Iliberis (Elvira), near Granada, had an ancient Jewish settlement 
which continued in the Visigothic period and down to the Muslim 
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invasion. Granada itself may or may not have had Jews in the 
Visigothic period, and the same is true of Seville and Mérida, although 
more evidence appears to exist for the latter community, where some 
Jews are know to have lived already in the Roman period. According 
to an anonymous biographer, the bishop of Mérida, Masona, “attracted” 
Jews (1.e., converted them) by his kindness. The founder of a hospital, 
more probably a hospice, he accepted everyone there, including Jews. 
If true, this is the only case of a Visigothic clergyman who was friendly 
to Jews. 2° 

It is interesting to note the statement found in a tenth-century Arabic 
geographical work, by Ishaq Ibn al-Husayn, which states that at the time 
of the Muslim invasion (711) the Visigothic ruler Ghitisha (Witiza) had 
four cities, in each of which he passed a season of the year: Toledo 
in the Winter, Seville during Lent (because of the abundance of fish), 
Mérida in the Spring because of the hunting, butter and honey (!), and 
the “days of San Juan” (June) in Cordoba for the fruits and drink.2! It 
would appear that the Visigoths already knew how to take advantage 
of Spain’s wonderfully changing climates and abundant resources. 

Contra Bachrach, Baron had already noted that intermarriage was 
common, as indeed it was everywhere in medieval Europe; however, 
the impetus appears to have been from Christian girls marrying Jewish 
men according to a reliable study, at least, as found in the Elvira 
Council laws (admittedly long before the Visigothic period, however). 22 
Nevertheless, from the Visigothic laws themselves, this problem appears 
to have continued to some extent. 

The conversion of the Visigoths to Catholicism did not actually 
take place at the Third Council of Toledo (589) but two years earlier 
when Recared converted. III Toledo was merely a confirmation of 
this. Leander, archbishop of Seville, who was responsible for this 
conversion, also presided over the Council.?? We shall discuss the anti- 
Jewish legislation of III Toledo later. 

The aforementioned claim of some Jewish writers that the heterodoxy 
of Arianism led to toleration of the Jews is simply an old argument, and 
a totally false one, that “heretics” were more favorably inclined to Jews 
than “orthodox” Christians (this 1s demonstrably false, for example, 
with regard to early Protestant attitudes as well). As we shall see, a 
work falsely ascribed to Isidore but actually of “heretical” origin was 
one of the most virulent anti-Jewish works of the Visigothic period. 

Another theory is that the intolerance was motivated purely by 
political concerns.?4 Langmuir (see n. 23 above) also criticized this 
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theory, but like other writers who have dealt with the Visigothic problem 
he also failed to take account of the Byzantine origin of much of the 
anti-Jewish legislation, and was content to see the kings’ policies as 
merely an effort to unify the kingdom. ”° 

More recently, Orlandis has stated that there is no evidence that 
Recared was particularly anti-Jewish. The only law originated in his 
reign concerning Jews, the prohibition on ownership of slaves, was 
already found in Byzantine legislation and in the Breviarium of Alaric 
(of course, this fails to note that the Byzantine penalties for violation 
of the law were significantly expanded in the Visigothic legislation). 2° 


Sisebut and the Conversion of the Jews 


In 613 Sisebut ordered the compulsory conversion of all Jews in the 
kingdom. Isidore of Seville, our source for this, merely mentions the 
conversion of the Jews in his Chronica: “Iudaeo sui regni subditos ad 
Christi fidem convertit,” but in his Historia Gothorum he adds that the 
conversion was by force rather than reason and persuasion. 2’ 

Much has been written as to the possible motives for this severe 
action. Katz already rejected the influence of the clergy, because of 
Isidore’s so-called “disapproval;”’ but in fact Isidore’s statement (which, 
as noted, can hardly be called “disapproval’’) came long after the decree 
and after the death of the king. Similarly Katz, though incorrectly citing 
the sources, rejected the possibility of pressure from the Byzantine 
emperor Heraclius, for which there is indeed no evidence. 78 

Recently, Rabello has pointed to the strong connection between 
Isidore and Sisebut, noting that the bishop dedicated his De Natura 
Rerum with “filial” affection to the king.*? Given the strong animosity 
of Isidore to the Jews, it most certainly was his influence which 
strengthened the king’s own anti-Jewish feeling and led to the notorious 
decree, which openly defied the law of the pope against compulsory 
baptism. 

The Muslim chronicler al-Razi relates the forced conversion of the 
Jews in the reign of “Salgete” (Sisebut), stating that there was no Jew so 
strong that he did not abandon his faith and become a Christian. “And 
other Jews outside of the land of Spain came to settle [the places] which 
these [Jews in Spain] had left;” in other words, many Jews fled Spain 
and were eventually replaced by Jews of other lands. °° 

Much less has been said about the continued puzzling reference 
to “Jews” in Visigothic legislation after the 613 decree, reaffirmed 
in 681, according to which all Jews were supposed to have been 
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baptized. Blumenkranz, Orlandis and others have insisted that this was 
the actuality, and that subsequent references to “Jews” really mean 
converted Jews and their descendants. However, this position has 
rightly been criticized.3! Indeed, at least for Septimania (Narbonne), the 
proof that not all Jews converted is found in the tombstone inscription 
of three Jewish sons of Paragorus who died in the second year of the 
reign of Egica (688 or 689), possibly during the plague. >” 


Anti-Jewish Polemics 


I. Isidore of Seville 


Isidore has been called the chief “apologist” of the Visigothic era, 
and his apology simply defined as anti-Jewish.*? His main anti-Jewish 
polemic, De Fide Catholica Contra Iudaeos, as well as some other 
writings, has been discussed by Castan, with careful attention to the 
secondary literature. >4 

The authenticity of another work attributed to Isidore, Liber Variis 
Quaestionibus (an important anti-Jewish polemic), was questioned by 
Madoz, who ascribed it to Félix of Urgel.3° The chief value of this 
work lies in its apparent “heterodox” origin, as previously mentioned 
(“Adoptionist,” probably), and thus, contra Blumenkranz and others, 
showing that even the heretics were vigorously anti-Jewish. 

The authentic work of Isidore, De Fide Catholica, has been frequently 
discussed. 36 It appears from this work that Isidore may have had some 
actual discussions with Jews, since some of the “Jewish replies” which 
he puts into the text reflect, in fact, actual Jewish interpretation of the 
Bible. So, for example, the statement that when God said “Let us 
make man” (Gen. 1.26) he was speaking to the angels, according to 
the Jews. 37 

So also his claim that after Christ came there were no longer any 
Jewish kings (this relates to the polemic surrounding the interpretation 
of Gen. 49.10, which has a long history), except that the “impudent” 
Jews claim there is such a king in the “extreme Orient” (I.viti.2). This 
claim has nothing to do with the converted king of the Khazars, nor still 
less is it a confusion with Muhammad (!), as Blumenkranz imagined. *® 
Rather, it refers to the office of Exilarch (Resh galuta), which talmudic 
tradition maintained was the continued symbol of dominion in the 
Jewish world referred to in Gen. 49.10 (all of this will be dealt with in 
detail in my forthcoming volume on convivencia in Christian Spain). 
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In his Etymologies, the best-known “encyclopedia” and source of 
much of Christian knowledge in the Middle Ages, Isidore devoted a 
small section to the “Heresy of the Jews.”’ The Jews, he says, are called 
thus because the name means “confessors” (possibly he believed that 
Yehudim, Jews, was connected to the Hebrew root y-d-h, “to confess’’). 
Many of them, indeed, he says, later “confessed” (Christianity) who 
previously had adhered to “perfidy.” So “Hebrews” means those who 
“pass over,” and they have “passed” from bad to better by relinquishing 
their errors. 3? 

Does this indicate a knowledge of Hebrew? Pérez de Urbel has 
remarked generally, also without noting this passage, that Isidore knew 
neither Greek nor Hebrew well: “of Hebrew he knew sufficient to 
be able to resolve a biblical difficulty with the aid of glossaries; as 
for Greek, he could translate it but could not read it fluently” (a very 
strange claim, for if he could translate it, how did Pérez know that he 
could not “read it fluently’?). 

It is also obvious that Isidore knew at least some Jewish customs. For 
example, in another work he states that the “chorus” among the Jews 
consists of no less than ten people singing, and while this is somewhat 
confused, it is easy to recognize that it refers to the Jewish law requiring 
a minyan, ten adult males, for the recitation of certain prayers. *! 

Of course, like all medieval Christian writers, Isidore’s works 
are replete with examples of “allegory” and “prefiguration” of the 
Bible.42 For example, the biblical Ham “signifies the Jews, who 
deride both the incarnate and dead Christ” (qui Christum incarnatum 
atque mortuum derident).*2 The three angels who visited Abraham 
after his circumcision (Gen. 18.2 ff.) are a “figure” of the Trinity. 
Esau is a “figure” of the Jews (ruddy and hairy; Gen. 25), since the 
Jews persecuted both the prophets and Christ. The Jews are several 
times accused of having killed Christ, thus making him one of the 
very few Christian authors, contrary to popular belief, who made this 
accusation. 45 

Elsewhere he wrote that those who went to Judaism from idolatry, 
according to the prophets (!) went from evil to evil, not recognizing 
God.** The Jews, “according to the flesh sons of Abraham,” are in 
fact sons of the Devil. Not surprisingly, the Jews, having killed Christ, 
are so evil that they fail to recognize the true “revelation” of the New 
Testament and continue to observe in an “earthly” manner (literally) 
circumcision, the Sabbath, Passover, etc. 4’ 
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Yet another old Christian charge is found in Isidore: that the 
Antichrist is to be of the tribe of Dan, or that, indeed, the Synagogue 
itself is “Antichrist.” * 


Jewish Stories of Isidore 


Strangely enough, considering the harsh anti-Jewish polemic of 
Isidore, later medieval Spanish Jewish tradition almost revered him. 

The fifteenth-century chronicler Joseph Ibn Sadiq of Arévalo wrote 
about the translation of Isidore’s bones to Leén (where, ironically, the 
remains were taken to the Jewish castle, according to Lucas of Tuy): 


The king don Fernando [Fernando I] reigned in the year 4775 of 
Creation, which is the year 1015 of the Christians. In the thirty- 
fourth year of his reign, 1049 of the Christians, this king sent many 
noble messengers to Ibn Habib, king of Seville, requesting the bones 
of Salti Gidaro [Isidore] the great scholar, and brought them to the city 
of Leén. And the reason why we have had to write in our composition 
things which appear to be impossible [or exaggerated] is because in 
this our time we have seen with our eyes some of what the great 
scholar Salti Gidaro wrote, like a prophet prophesying great things 
which shall come to pass after 700 years. 4? 


As with most of his dates, these are erroneous, for Fernando I reigned 
from 1035 to 1065; nor is it a copyist’s error, since he gives both the 
Hebrew and Christian dates. The date of 1015 may have come from 
Rodrigo Jiménez de Rada, De rebus His. Libro VI, cap. vi (p. 122), 
who has the death of Sancho and the beginning of Fernando’s reign in 
1015. The actual date when Fernando made the request was in 1063, 
not 1049, and the Muslim ruler was, of course, al-Mu‘tadid of Seville 
(1042-1069). The name Ibn Habib as a Muslim ruler is unknown to 
me. 

A somewhat later chronicler, Abraham b. Solomon of Ardutiel, 
repeats the above account (except for the Hebrew date of 5009, a 
copyist’s error; the Christian date remains 1015) and adds: 


And I heard that this scholar [Isidore] learned with a great Jewish 
scholar. It is said that when Titus went against Jerusalem the father of 
Gidaro [Isidore]—who was appointed over the kingdom of Seville— 
went with [Titus], and when Jerusalem was captured by him all the 
captains of the soldiers plundered it. The father of Gidaro went in [to 
Jerusalem] and found there a large house. When he wanted to leave 
the house he looked at the wall and saw in his imagination like an 
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eye opened in the wall. He knocked down the wall and found a large 
hall full of books, in which he found an old man reading, and he 
was greatly amazed and asked what he was doing in this place. The 
scholar replied that for several years he knew Jerusalem would be 
destroyed and he built this house and hall and brought in books and 
hoped thus to save his life. He [Isidore’s father] brought him from 
there to Seville and honored him. And when he had a son he called 
him Gidaro, and he learned with the [Jewish] scholar and built a great 
house outside of Seville which is still there to this day. And he wrote 
things which are to be in the future of the world until the coming of 
our messiah, as he received them from the scholar his teacher, and 
some of these things we have seen with our eyes. 


It is, of course, difficult to account for this strange story. One possibility 
may be Abraham Ibn Daiid’s equally fantastic claim that when Titus 
captured Jerusalem his officer in charge of Spain requested that he send 
him some of the nobles of Jerusalem. °° 

The absolute impossibility of Isidore’s father having lived in the 
period of Titus ought to have been known to this Jewish chronicler, 
if he had any real idea who “Gidaro” was. An interesting question, 
however, is the house outside of Seville that he mentions, “which is 
still there to this day.” This certainly cannot be any of the well-known 
medieval houses within the city walls, but possibly one of the ruined 
Muslim palaces of the suburbs. 

Finally, Abraham Zacut, the famous astronomer and chronicler, 
records that in the year 5714 (the date is again wrong, even if corrected 
to 5814; the first would be 954 C.E. and the second 1054 C.E.), or 
615 (!) of the Christian era, Isidore died. Zacut says that Isidore was 
a student of Pope Gregory (I) and that he wrote books on astronomy, 
theology, cosmography and history. “By astronomy he knew what is 
to be in the future for more than 900 years.” >! 

How are we to explain this astonishing veneration of a man who, 
in fact, was a bitter enemy of the Jews, and how explain the tradition 
of Isidore’s supposed scientific knowledge? Clearly, he in fact knew 
nothing whatever of astronomy, and never made any predictions or 
prophecies that we know of. The answer must lie partly in the great 
respect which medieval Christians had for the Etymologies (actually full 
of fairy tales and absurdities), which as we have noted was the main 
source of knowledge for much of the early medieval period. On the 
other hand, it is possible that the accounts of his supposed prophecies 
and predictions may have resulted from a confusion with the work of 
Julian of Toledo, to be discussed below. 
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Concerning the translation of Isidore’s remains to Leén, we know 
that Fernando I sent an embassy to al-Mu‘tadid, then at Mérida, in 
1063, requesting the bones of Santa Justa (a female saint important to 
the Mozarabs), but they could not be found. Not wishing to return 
empty-handed, the Christian ambassadors were guided by “miraculous 
inspiration” to “discover” the bones of St. Isidore instead. *2 

The remains, after apparently being kept in the Jewish castle, were 
finally enshrined in the collegiate church of San Isidoro el Real (as it 
was then named), founded by Fernando I. This church was desecrated 
and many of its treasures destroyed, as all too frequently in Spain, by 
the French in 1808. The church, and its saint, is not to be confused with 
the church of San Isidore el Real in Madrid, dedicated to St. Isidore 
Labrador (d. 1170), the patron saint of that city. Jews were also 
involved with that saint, for in 1346 Alfonso XI dealt at length with a 
case brought by a former alcalde of Madrid seeking repayment of some 
400 mrs. plus interest for his expenses in exhuming the remains of the 
saint. That money had been borrowed from the Jews of Madrid. >? 

One final word about Isidore and his effect on the anti-Jewish policy 
of the Visigothic rulers. IV Toledo, over which he presided, decreed 
that a king who ruled “cruelly” and tyrannized the people could be 
excommunicated, following Isidore’s own principle that “rex eris si 
recte facias.”’ Yet the cruelty and tyrrany of the Visigothic kings towards 
the Jews went for centuries unremarked and unrebuked.*4 

Ecclesiastical influence on the zeal of the kings was paramount, 
contrary to the claims of certain apologists. The nineteenth-century 
scholar of Spanish law, de Hinojosa, was no doubt correct in finding the 
origin of the Inquisition’s practice of “relaxing” heretics to the secular 
arm for punishment in Isidore’s injunction that the secular prince must 
combat heresy and disobedience to the Church. This influenced the 
Visigothic kings to consider Jews, the supreme example of “heresy,” as 
particularly subject to their castigating powers. >> 

During this period only a few brave persons, such as Fraga (or Froga), 
comes, or governor, of Toledo, defended the Jews, who had rebuilt their 
destroyed synagogue and otherwise “offended” the Visigoths. Fraga 
accused Aurasio of Toledo (d. 615) of having forcibly baptized certain 
Jews, including a Rabbi Isaac. The bishop thereupon excommunicated 
Fraga, informing him that he was condemned by God, the Son, the 
Holy Spirit, and the Catholic Church. *® 
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II. Ildefonso 


Ildefonso (it is amazing how many of the anti-Jewish Visigothic 
clergy were made saints) assisted at the councils of VIII and IX Toledo 
(653 and 655-56). He succeeded Eugenius, who became Pope Eugenius 
J, also known as Eugenius II of Toledo because he was the second 
bishop of Toledo of that name) as metropolitan of Toledo in 657.57 He 
is particularly known for his work on the Virgin Mary. 

Not coincidentally, the anti-Jewish sentiment expressed in many 
Visigothic treatises appears to relate at least in part to the upsurge of the 
Marian cult, introduced with the translation into Latin of the works of 
pseudo-Ephraim of Syria (actually Isaac of Antioch), a notorious anti- 
Jewish writer of the fourth century. He attests to the fear and hatred 
of “Jewish magic” and warns specifically against Jewish rites and the 
rabbis, and that those who eat with Jews shall not inherit eternal life. 58 
His works were known in Spain throughout the medieval period. The 
monastery of Abellar in Le6n possesses a tenth-century (?) manuscript 
of his works. 

In the major work of Ildefonso which has survived, De Perpetua 
Virginitate Sanctae Mariae, the third and fourth chapters are a tirade 
against the Jews: 


What do you say, Jew? What do you propose? What do you 
impute? What do you oppose? What do you object? Behold, 
our Virgin is of your race, of your descent, of your people, your 
nation, your origin. Truly, however, she is of our faith, our belief, 
our glorification, our reverence .. . 


all of which, he says, the Jews deny and “blaspheme” (against), but 
the Christians know and believe. The Jew is set aside by his “perfidy,” 
blindness and error, preventing him from believing. *? 

There follows a lengthy collection of “proof texts” from the Bible 
intended to establish the veracity of the claim of the perpetual virginity 
of Mary, with Ildefonso ingenuously asserting that whereas the Jews 
reject the testimony of his (Christian) authorities, he “accepts” and 
“embraces” theirs! 

In addition to this work, some sermons and letters attributed to 
Iidefonso have been published. One of these (“Exhortatur’’) is a sermon 
for the feast day of the Virgin. Its authenticity has been challenged, 
but whether it is by Ildefonso or merely influenced by him, it is of 
importance. © 
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There are also some anti-Jewish polemics in this sermon: that the 
virginity of Mary is a proof against the Jews, who did not believe it 
possible; against the Jews may be cited from the Bible as a “figuration” 
the story of the twelve rods for each tribe and the separate rod for 
Aaron in the tabernacle (Numb. 17.21 ff.). The rod of Aaron sprouted 
and blossomed. Ildefonso (or the author) here makes a homiletical play 
on the words virga, “rod,” and virgo, “virgin.” The rod of Aaron was 
thus a sign of the virginity of Mary! (His point in citing this is that 
if an “incredulous Jew” could explain to him how a rod can bud and 
blossom, he can explain how a virgin can conceive.) ®! 

The sermon concludes with a response to those who question how 
Mary could have remained a virgin after she gave birth to other sons 
after Jesus. His answer is that the genitalia through which birth takes 
place are called “gates” (he mentions Job, meaning 3.10), and in Mary 
these “gates” through which Jesus entered (the womb) were closed 
forever, and he cites Ezekiel’s vision of the closed gate of the Temple 
(Ezek. 44.1-2). Thus, Mary remained a perpetual virgin, virgo ante 
partum, virgo in partu, virgo post partum. © 

This argument was to have long-lasting repercussions, for we find 
it referred to by Moses ha-Kohen of Tordesillas (14th century) in his 
polemic °Ezer ha-emunah, where he puts these arguments in the mouth 
of his Christian opponent (perhaps reflecting the actual disputation at 
Avila in which he participated). 

In his second sermon, Ildefonso begins by having his imaginary rabbi 
ask whether, if Christ was the son of God, he existed before being born 
of Mary, and if so, as what? Ildefonso answers that he existed as the 
Word (John 1.1). ® 

More important is his attack on the Jews in De Cognitione Baptismi. 
Cain, in his slaying of Abel, was a “prefiguration” of the Jews, who 
crucified Christ (thus he joins Isidore in this charge). Finally, he says 
that the Jews were slaves in Egypt, but their freedom is to be sought 
in Christ, not Moses (i.e., through baptism). Generally, however, this 
work is relatively free of anti-Jewish polemic. There is a great deal of 
“prefiguration” and allegory, of course. He distinguishes synagogam, in 
Greek “congregation,” from ecclesiam, “convocation,” and notes that 
Jews use only the former term and Christians only the latter, but he 
avoids the opportunity for the usual polemic against the synagogue. 
There is a reference to the ongoing dispute over the date of Easter 
(P.L. XCVI, col. 153, and see Migne’s long note there, cols. 149-54). 
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Forced Baptism of the Jews 


In spite of his anti-Jewish polemic, Ildefonso went against the spirit 
of his time in insisting that conversion to Christianity must not be 
forced, but free. © 

Recared (586-601) approved the decision of III Toledo which first 
introduced compulsory baptism of the Jews (c. 14). However, this 
applied only to children of mixed marriages between Christians and 
Jews. Sisebut, in 612, confirmed this decree, and in the following year 
he ordered the compulsory baptism of all Jews, or their expulsion. 

IV Toledo (633) decided that Jews should not be forcibly baptized, 
but that those who had returned to Judaism under Swinthila (621-631) 
must be forced back into the Catholic fold. VIII Toledo (653), attended 
by Ildefonso, merely confirmed the decision of IV Toledo, which did 
not please the fanatical King Receswinth, who sought to force baptized 
Jews who had returned to Judaism to conform to Christianity under 
pain of death. 

Pope Gregory I (540-604), whose legislation had been particularly 
favorable to Jews, had prohibited forced baptism, but this was ignored 
in Visigothic Spain. © 

Braulio, bishop of Zaragoza, wrote in the name of IV Toledo to 
Pope Honorius I asking why baptized Jews were allowed in Rome to 
return to the “superstition of their religion,” a thing which he said was 
“incredible to us, nor is it believed by all.” ® 

This was to remain a constant issue in medieval canon law and 
Church attitudes towards Jews. Pope Hadrian I (722-795) refused to 
accept canon 8 of the Second Nicean Council (787), which decreed that 
Jews who were baptized but continued to observe the Jewish religion 
ought to be rejected by the Church. Once a baptized Christian, always 
a Christian, the pope contended, in line with the teachings of canon 
law. 

A letter of Gregory IV (827-844), referring to IV Toledo, is found 
in Gratian’s Decretum I,45,5, ordering that no force be brought to bear 
in converting Jews: “those, however, who long ago were forced to 
Christianity, as happened in the times of that most religious of princes 
Sisebut,” must remain in the faith. Although originally applied to Jews 
of the Visigothic period, the inclusion of this text in the later Decretals 
made this a binding rule of canon law. While no Jew should be forced 
to baptism, once baptized, even by force, he must remain a Christian. © 
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III. Braulio 


Braulio, the bishop of Zaragoza, wrote a letter to the presbyter Tajon 
(who succeeded him as bishop; he certainly was not of Jewish origin, 
as often claimed) which in itself has nothing to do with Jews, but he 
remarked that “Christ does not strike against the gates of the Church, 
unless perhaps (forte) against the synagogue of Satan.” While drawn 
from the notorious statement in Revelations, this nevertheless is typical 
of the Visigothic attitude. ’° 

Very interesting is his letter to Bishop Eutropio concerning the 
observance of Easter, in which he informs him that in the calendar 
about which he had asked, the “Pascha” which was to fall in that year 
on April 1 was not the Christian but the Jewish one (Passover), “out 
of the Old and not the New Testament.” He further informs him that 
it is fit that the Jewish “Pascha’”’ should come before the Christian one, 
as the Old Testament came before the New; and in any case Christians 
cannot celebrate at the same time as Jews, for this was prohibited by the 
Council of Nicea (he apparently failed to recall that the decree of that 
council was that Easter should always be celebrated after, not before, 
the Jewish Passover, which demolishes his allegorical argument). But 
Christ, who did not come to “dissolve” the law but to “perfect” it put an 
end to the old observance of Passover and replaced it with the “new.” ”! 

The debate over the observance of Easter was an ancient one in 
Christianity. In the first century, it was often simply observed on 
Passover, and at Rome, ca. 160, on the first Sunday after Passover. 
However, the ‘“Quartodecimans,” as those who kept Easter on the 
Jewish Passover (14th day of the Hebrew month of Nissan) were called, 
continued to exist as late as the ninth century. 

Byzantine legislation also dealt with this problem; note especially 
the letter of Constantine: 


And foremost it seemed inadmissible to celebrate that most holy feast 
by copying the custom of the Jews who, having defiled their hands 
with lawless transgression, and justly being unclean, blindfold their 
souls also... 72 


Justinian finally decreed that Easter must be celebrated before 
Passover (543), which may have caused Braulio to confuse this with 
the ruling of the Council of Nicea. 

It is interesting that during the reign of the previously-mentioned 
Emperor Heraclius, there was persecution of the Jews over the 
observance of Passover. Procopius of Caesarea relates that whenever 
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Passover came before Easter the emperor would not allow the Jews 
to observe Passover, and that many Jews were arrested for having 
eaten of lambs (whether this means they sacrified lambs is doubtful, 
since that already was not the Jewish practice, though technically not 
prohibited). 79 

In the previously-discussed text of Braulio’s letter to Honorius I 
concerning baptized Jews, he further revealed his anti-Judaism by 
saying that the Jews, “enemies of the human race,” when their evil plans 
cannot otherwise be attained console their hearts by the generosity of 
being allowed to return to Judaism. They are, he says, “enemies of the 
cross of Christ and worshippers of the Antichrist.” 

Braulio was the probable author of the notorious placitum which the 
Jews were forced to sign by the decree of VI Toledo (638), compelling 
them to abandon their faith and become Christians. 

According to Isidore a placitum is a voluntary pact which “compels 
no one” (Etymologies V.xxiv.19). Nevertheless, this placitum was 
neither “voluntary” nor non-compulsory, but forced the Jews into 
baptism against their will. 

While denying that Braulio was the author of the placitum, Lynch 
has suggested the probability that he was the author of canon 3 of VI 
Toledo (see below, the discussion of the Toledo councils). The question 
remains to be further clarified. 

King Sisenand and IV Toledo (634) already enacted laws against the 
Jews, and Braulio attended that council (over which Isidore presided). 
It is the consensus of scholars, as noted already, that Braulio was the 
author of canon 3 also of that council, in reply to the letter of Honorious. 
Most importantly, the entire Forum Judicum (Liber Judicorum) of the 
reign of Receswinth was probably drafted by Braulio. 

The placitum refers to the “manifest prevarication” and “perfidy” of 
the Jews (see also canon 3) which they now publicly renounce. This 
is followed by a recitation of the creed, and the usual statement that 
all the promises of God to Abraham and the other patriarchs were 
fulfilled in Christ, but the “blind Jews” in fury crucified him. Having 
now “accepted” Christianity, the Jews promise to renounce all Jewish 
rites, the Sabbath, holidays, and other “superstitions.” They further 
promise to have no contact, especially marriage, with those Jews not 
yet baptized—a peculiar statement which may indicate that not all the 
Jews were, in fact, converted. 

Further, they were required to present all their scriptures used 
in the synagogues for inspection by the authorities, including those 
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called deuteras, sive quas apocriphas nominant (not, as Fita translated, 
“mishnayot and those which are called apocrypha’’). It is necessary 
to discuss this term deuteras in some detail due to the confusion as 
to its meaning, and also because of the crucial importance of the 
term in reflecting yet again the Byzantine influence on Visigothic 
anti-Jewish attitudes. The term first appears in connection with the 
notorious anti-Jewish Novella 146 of Justinian.’ Justinian prohibited, 
inter alia, Jewish “exegesis” of the Bible in the synagogue. Juster 
insisted, probably correctly, that this referred to deuterosin (deuteras), 
giving a long list of citations from early Christian writers, and that it 
means “only and nothing but” the Mishnah (hence, probably, Fita’s 
confusion). 76 

More recently, Saul Liebermann, the authority on Greek among 
Palestinian Jews, with no apparent awareness of the work of Juster, 
wrote that when Eusebius refers to deuterosai of the Jews, which term 
they call their exegetes, “who by interpretation and explanation ... made 
clear what was obscurely rendered in riddles,” he was “obviously” 
referring to the elementary school teachers who taught children the 
Mishnah and Midrash! 77 

Far from being “obvious,” this seems highly unlikely, if not 
completely impossible. Had Liebermann forgotten his own earlier 
(1941) correct statement that Jews preached in Greek in their 
Synagogues, and that they orally translated the Bible into Greek, and 
not only in Palestine but throughout the Greek diaspora? ’8 

The whole issue of the meaning of the term, not only in the Novella 
but in the various Christian sources, requires fuller treatment than can 
be given here. However, it is apparent that the term was applied 
to at least two different phenomena: one, laws and traditions (e.g., 
in Jerome; see Juster for details), which meant not just the Mishnah 
but the entire talmudic tradition; and secondly, exegesis (Eusebius, 
Justinian, etc.), which refers to translations of the Bible and especially 
sermons. Now, while the Mishnah and Talmud were sometimes studied 
in the synagogue (although they could not be studied in a building 
designated exclusively as a synagogue for worship, which most of 
those were), this was never a part of the actual service. There is 
therefore no way that the term deuteras, referring to “scriptures” used 
in the synagogues, could possibly mean the Mishnah. Further, since 
the Novella specifically permits, and even encourages, the use of the 
Septuagint in the synagogue, the objection can only be to sermons. 
It should be noted that both the Novella and sources like Augustin 
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specifically state that this deuterosin was not written (thus, again, 
sermons or oral interpretation is obviously what is meant). ”? 

To return now to the reference in the placitum, since it is said 
that Jews are required to present all their scriptures, including those 
called deuteras, obviously the meaning here cannot be sermons or 
oral interpretation. The only possibility, therefore, is that it refers to 
written translations of the Bible. In what language could these have 
been, so that they could have been inspected by Christian authorities, 
who certainly did not know Aramaic? Jews had been fluent in Greek 
in the pre-Visigothic era in Spain, and there is some evidence that 
many still were, but again, the Christians were not. Therefore, the 
only possibility is Latin, which indicates that the Visigothic Jews, 
probably by then entirely ignorant of Hebrew themselves (Hebrew 
inscriptions, for example, are rare and very poorly done), were using 
Latin translations of the Bible in their synagogues. This is an important 
discovery. 


IV. Julian of Toledo 


Julian of Toledo (ca. 642-690) was one of the most important of the 
Visigothic churchmen. He was himself either a converted Jew, or an 
immediate descendant of Jews. °° 

His Prognosticon Futuri Saeculi was one of the most important and 
influential of medieval theological treatises (widely quoted, it influenced 
Peter of Lombard’s Sentences, among others). I have already suggested 
that it was probably this work which later Spanish Jewish chroniclers 
confused with Isidore of Seville. Basically, it deals with the resurrection 
and with life after death prior to resurrection. ®! 

Of more importance for our purposes is his De Comprobatione Sextae 
Aetatis, which is entirely an anti-Jewish polemic. The work is divided 
into three parts: 1) to prove that the messiah has already come, 2) to 
prove the apostolic doctrine of the Church concerning the coming of 
Christ and the year of his birth, and 3) a description of the sixth “age” 
of the world in which people in Julian’s time were then living. As 
Campos has correctly noted, the polemic of the book is related to the 
Jews’ belief that the present age of the world was the fifth (not the 
sixth) age, and that the messiah would come after the end of 60,000 
years of the world’s history. As I have already dealt extensively with 
this work and its background, as well as later influences on Spanish 
Jewish thought, elsewhere, I shall add nothing further here. ® 
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Interestingly, and in spite of his widespread influence later in 
the medieval period (and his canonization), Julian was accused of 
heterodoxy by the Mozarabic Christians. ®% 


V. Miscellaneous Figures 


Evancius, archdeacon of Toledo in 719 (after the Muslim conquest 
of Spain), convinced that the Christians of Zaragoza were influenced 
by Jews in their rites and customs, wrote a long letter against this. 
Whether this proves that there were “Judaizers” in Zaragoza in the 
Visigothic period is, of course, questionable. 84 

Taj6n, previously mentioned, succeeded Braulio as bishop of 
Zaragoza in 651. Lynch and others have thought he was also of Jewish 
origin, because of his supposed surname “Samuel.” However, not 
only could Samuel also be a Christian name (and apparently was in 
the Visigothic period), it appears that the “surname” was merely the 
invention of a later copyist. ® 

In his “Sentences,” or summary of the writings of Gregory I, he 
repeatedly refers to the “Jewish unbelief,” and to the “furor” (saevitia) 
of the Jews against Christ. ® 


Jews In Visigothic Law — “Written in Blood” 


Already in 1872 Joaquin Francisco Pacheco wrote, in an excellent 
survey of the history of the Visigoths: 


As a general rule, we can say that the majority of the laws made by 
these councils had as their objective either the royal inviolability, or 
ecclesiastical immunities and privileges, or were ultimately directed 
towards the hatred and persecution of the Jewish people... 

In regard to the Jews, they were propitionary victims of this alliance 
[of Church and State]: subject to the cursing which pursued them 
everywhere, they were sacrified to popular preoccupations; as if the 
Church did not recognize them as fellow beings, as if the kings did 
not count them as subjects of their power. °7 


No better statement could be made; and further on, the same author 
observed that “truly, these laws were written in blood” (p. 1xxi). 

The Codex Visigothorum, or Liber Judicum, was composed at XII 
Toledo under Erwig, although the present extant work is not that actual 
compilation but rather a work compiled at the end of the Visigothic 
era. A medieval adaptation, Fuero Juzgo, was said to have been made 
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at the order of Fernando III for the newly conquered city of Cérdoba 
in 1241. Nevertheless, the anti-Jewish measures of Visigothic laws 
were not carried over to later medieval Christian Spain. They were to 
have an influence only in the fifteenth century, and then only against 
conversos, but not Jews. 

The Visigothic laws themselves have been thoroughly analyzed many 
times, so that there is little point in going into great deal again here. 
Instead, a brief summary shall be given. °° 


I. Receswinth 


In order to “guard ourselves from the guilt of the Jews, which is 
great,” and to amend their many faults, these laws are enacted (XII.ii.1). 

After this preamble, there follows a lengthy general polemic against 
the Jews (laws ii and iii). 


1. Blasphemy 

No Jew may blaspheme by word or deed against the Christian faith, 
nor may a Jew corrupt a Christian by any Jewish practices (law iv). 
2. Passover and Festivals 

May not be celebrated on the fourteenth day after the new moon 
of any month (so, probably, “XIII. luna mensis” is to be understood; 
Cicero used “quarta luna” in this sense). The reference is, of course, 
to Passover, celebrated on the fourteenth of Nissan, as previously 
noted. This law, if enforced, would have the result that the Jews 
could not observe the holiday of Passover at all. 

Nor may any festival be observed on its accustomed day, nor may 
major or minor holidays be observed at all, except only the Sabbath 
(law v). 

3. Marriage 

Jews may not marry a relative to the sixth degree of consanguinity 

(law vi). 
4. Circumcision 

No Jew, free or slave, may be circumcised (law vii). 
5. Dietary Laws 

Jews may not separate food, according to their custom (i.e., 
apparently, milk and meat) (vii). 

6. Testimony and Judgement 

No Jew can testify against a Christian, nor accuse any Christian 
(even baptized Jews could not give testimony against “old” Christians, 
but children of baptized Jews who were reared as good Christians 
could). Cases between Jews must be decided before a Christian judge 
(1x, X). 
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7. Circumcision of Slaves 

Jews cannot buy Christian slaves (mancipium; male) or receive one 
as a gift, or circumcise a Christian slave, on pain of losing the price of 
the slave (and the slave goes free) (xi; Fuero juzgo, ley xii—indicated 
as a law of Sisebut). 
8. Penalties 

Penalties for violation of any of these laws was death by stoning 
or burning (xii; Fuero juzgo, xi). 


II. Sisebut 


1. Slaves 

Reaffirms laws of Recared: no Christian slave shall serve a Jew; all 
such Christian slaves owned by Jews are to be freed, even if sold to 
another (Christian) party. Christians who are circumcised, or observe 
any Jewish laws, are to be punished. (xiii and xiv, which adds that 
no Jew may sell a slave outside the country, and if a Jew circumcised 
a Christian, the Jew is to be beheaded. Slaves born of Jewish and 
Christian parents are to be considered Christians.) 
2. Inheritance 

Jews who become Christians may inherit from their parents (xiii). 
3. Conversion (613) 

Jews must either convert or be expelled from the country (xiv). 

No person may aid a Jew, baptized or not, in the observance of the 
Jewish religion (xv). 

(But in 680 Erwig again complained of unbaptized Jews and those 


III. Egica 


< 


1. Circumcision 

Any Christian who is circumcised, or observes any Jewish rite, is 
to be put to death (xvi). 
2. Commerce 

Jews had to sell all their possession and could not engage in any 
commerce in the kingdom, or in sea trade (xviii). 


Erwig (680) 


1. Passover and Festivals 

Repeats the law that these may not be observed (XIL.iii.1); the 
punishment is 100 lashes, shaving of the head, and permanent 
banishment and seizure of property. 
2. Forced Baptism 
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All Jews who were not baptized, or who do not send their children 
and slaves to be baptized, within one year shall receive the above 
punishments (law iii). 8? 

3. Circumcision 

Prohibited, on pain of the same punishments. The person who 
performs the circumcision (whether for a Christian or a Jew) shall 
have his penis amputated (law iv). 

4. Sabbath and Holidays 

New Moons, Tabernacles (Sukkot), Sabbaths, feasts, etc., are 
prohibited (the punishment is 100 lashes and forfeiture of property) 
(law v). 

5. Observance of Christian Holidays 

Jews must not work on Sundays (not even women in their own 
houses!), nor may their slaves work. So also on the Assumption of 
Mary, Annunciation, Nativity, Epiphany, Easter, and other holidays 
(law vi). 

6. Dietary Laws 

(Converted) Jews must eat and drink what Christians do, except 
only pork for those who cannot physically tolerate it but who 
otherwise observe all Christian customs (vii). 

7. Marriage 

Converts may not marry a relative to the sixth degree (the usual 
penalties apply) (viii). 

8. Christian Religion 

No Jew may contradict the Christian faith, or observe any Jewish 
law (ix). 

9. Christians and Jews 

No Christian may receive food or any gift from a Jew, nor aid a 
Jew in any way in the observance of Jewish law (x). 

10. Books 

No Jew may read books which are contrary to the Christian faith or 
have such books (the usual punishment, which applied also to anyone 
teaching such doctrines). Children under ten years of age, however, 
would not receive lashes for this (xi). 

11. Placitum — Renunciation of Judaism (xiv). 
12. Power Over Christians 

No Jew may have any power or authority over Christians, nor are 
Jews allowed to manage Christian homes, etc. (xvii and xix). 

13. Travel 

“Jews” (i.e., converts) going to another town must appear before 
the priest there, who must testify that the “Jew” is a good Christian 
(xx). Generally, “Jews” must visit a priest or bishop on Saturdays 
and other “old” Jewish holidays (xxi; cf. also xxii and xxiii; priests 
have total control over the faith of “Jews;” and see xxi-xxviii). 
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The Councils and the Jews 


The exact nature and function of the national “Toledo Councils” has 
not yet been worked out entirely satisfactorily, and is still very much 
a matter of debate. In many respects, there is little reason to diverge 
from the general overview of Visigothic political administration already 
provided by Garcia Villada many years ago. 

In general, the king was the sole and absolute source of authority 
in Visigothic Spain, with plenitude of power resting solely in him. 
True, it was not a “theocracy,” yet the power of the king was certainly 
sensed as being of divine authority. The actual administration of the 
kingdom was subdivided between the Palatine Office (the ducas, chief 
of the military; various comes; offices of the treasury; etc., as well 
as other administrative, judicial and military officers) and the General 
Councils. These councils were theoretically “representative,” but in 
fact only the nobles and bishops were members and the Councils were 
strictly controlled by the bishops. The nobles who participated were 
primarily those of the Palatine Office, or others appointed by the king. 

The General Councils could be convened only by authority of the 
king, who nevertheless could (and sometimes apparently did) revoke 
a Council at will. Generally, however, the king was bound by the 
decisions of the Council, to which he gave his blessing and support.” 

As both a “national” and “ecclesiastical” body, the Councils enacted 
what in reality was the law of the land, although these laws were termed 
“canons” and thus technically were Church laws. 

The legislation of the Councils concerning Jews and baptized Jews 
has, of course, often been summarized. Nevertheless, it is here reviewed 
yet again; first, for those not already familiar with these laws, and 
second, because of some previous errors in interpretation. 7! 


III Toledo (589 — Recared) 


c. 14 (=Mansi IX, 996; Gonzalez, Collectio 352 [see Bibliography]): 
Jews may not have Christian wives or concubines, nor purchase 
Christian female slaves (only; males apparently still permitted). All 
children born of any such unions must be baptized. Jews may not 
hold office allowing them to impose any penalty on Christians. Any 
Christian slave who has been circumcised (which was required by 
Jewish law) must be freed. No penalties are mentioned. 
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In 599, Pope Gregory I wrote praising the king for his “excellent 
constitution against the perfidy of the Jews,” in spite of what he claims 
was their attempt to offer a bribe to prevent enactment of these laws.” 


IV Toledo (633 — Sisenand) 


(Mansi X, 633; Gonzalez, 383) 

The law concerning baptism of the Jews noted that such baptism 
should not be by force, but that the Jews already baptized must remain 
Christians (c. 57). 

c. 58: since it is well known that Jews “bribe” Christians with gifts 
and the like, even though the Jews “not without reason” are considered 
to belong to the body of Antichrist (see above, Isidore of Seville), any 
person who in the future aids a converted Jew to return to Judaism shall 
be excommunicated. 

c. 59: converted Jews were reported to be circumcising their sons 
and slaves, and measures were taken to prevent this and to remove such 
sons and free such slaves. 

c. 60: children of converted Jews in any case were to be taken from 
them and raised as “good Christians.” 

c. 61: special grace was shown to children of relapsed converts 
in that they were not to be prevented from the “benefit” of attending 
church because of their fathers’ sins! 

c. 62: converted Jews were prohibited from having any contact with 
Jews; similarly (c. 63), converts must separate from their spouses who 
did not wish to convert. 

c. 64: suspect converts were prohibited from serving as witnesses. 

c. 65: Jews and their descendants (Judei et qui ex Judaeis sunt) were 
forbidden to hold office over Christians. This prohibition obviously 
applied to converts, therefore, as well as to Jews. 

c. 66: Jews (non-converts) were not permitted to have Christian 
Slaves. 


VI Toledo (638 — Chintila) 


Isidore died before this Council, which was presided over apparently 
by Braulio (whose role in this has been noted above). This was the 
Council of the previously-discussed notorious placitum. 

c. 3 (Mansi X, 663-64; Gonzalez, 402-03): no king may sit on 
the throne without promising to sustain all prior laws against the Jews 
(again, referring to the “inflexible perfidy” of the Jews; it is the duty of 
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a king to eradicate their “prevarications” and “‘superstition’”). No one 
not a Catholic may remain in the kingdom, and all future kings, under 
pain of anathema, must enforce this law. 


VIII Toledo (655 — Receswinth) 


(Mansi X, 1209; Gonzalez, 426). The address of the king to the 
Council condemned Jewish rites and customs. The Council obligingly 
noted that the multitude of the faithful is contaminated by contact with 
infidels and ordered all previous laws enforced. 


IX Toledo (655 — Receswinth) 


c. 17 (Mansi XI, 31; Gonzalez, 543-54): baptized Jews must 
observe Christian festivals and strictly adhere to the precepts of the 
New Testament. 


X Toledo (656 — Receswinth) 


c. 7 (Mansi XI, 39-40; Gonzalez, 460-63): complains that clergy 
are selling Christian slaves to Jews! (We see here how ineffective in 
practice these laws were; not only had previous councils ruled that 
no Jews may own Christian slaves, but in fact there were no longer 
supposed to be any Jews at all in the land.) 


XII Toledo (681 — Erwig) 


The king’s prefatory letter (tomus) urges the correction of various 
faults in the land, especially the “extirpation of the Jewish pest” which 
has recently renewed itself, and the renewal of all laws against the 
“Jewish perfidy.” He recalls the curse of Sisebut on any king who 
ignores these laws, and especially those concerning the ownership of 
Christian slaves (see also Lex vis. XII.1i.3). 

(The phrase “Jewish pest” has an interesting history. It was used in 
the famous letter of the Roman emperor Claudius to Alexandria in 41 
C.E. Some scholars have claimed he referred to Christians, but this is 
hardly correct. St. John Chrysostom called the Jews a “pest common 
to the whole world,” and the phrase was also used by Receswinth in 
his address to VIII Toledo.?3) 

c. 9 (Mansi XI, 1035-36; Gonzalez, 499) confirms various previous 
laws against Jews: blasphemy against the Trinity, Jews may not 
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refuse baptism, may not observe Passover, circumcision, prohibition 
on observance of Sabbath and Jewish festivals, must work on Sundays 
and Christian holidays, may not refrain from eating what is proscribed 
by Jewish law, the Christian laws of consanguinity in marriage are to 
be observed, they may not insult the Christian faith by defending “their 
own,” nor flee to another place to escape Christianity. No Christian 
may receive anything from a Jew which is contrary to the Christian 
faith, nor may a Jew read books which “repudiate” the Christian faith; 
etc. 

c. 17 required that Jews present themselves before a bishop or 
priest on every Sabbath or Jewish holiday, to ensure that they were 
not observing these. 

Jews were compelled to be present at this Council at the reading of 
these canons. 74 

The anti-Semitism of d’ Abadal (see “Survey of Literature” at the end 
of this chapter) may be seen in his incredible attempt to blame the anti- 
Jewish legislation of this Council entirely on the “converted Jew” Julian 
of Toledo (as noted previously, whether Julian was himself a convert 
or a descendant of converts has been debated). He remarks that here 
began the “trajectory of intolerance” which the conversos centuries later 
injected into Spain of the Renaissance (1.e., the Inquistion), thus adding 
his voice to writers like Sanchez Albornoz (who, in fact, later regretted 
his rash statements) who perversely sought to blame the Jews for their 
Own persecution and for creating Spanish intolerance. Not surprisingly, 
d’ Abadal ignores the role of Erwig, nor does he say anything (except for 
a vague, casual reference to XII Toledo) about the anti-Jewish measure 
of the other Councils or of the Lex Vis., for these obviously were not 
the work of “converted Jews.” 


XVI Toledo (693 — Egica) 


c. 1 (Mansi XII, 68-69; Gonzalez, 568) renewed all previous laws 
against the Jews (see also the tomus, the usual diatribe against the 
perfidy of the Jews and urging, yet again, their conversion!). These 
previous laws have not helped, however, and the Jews continue in their 
“obstinacy.” No choice is left: either they convert to the true faith 
or, if they remain in their “perfidy,” they must be punished severely. 
The enticement was that any Jew who converts would be exempt from 
ecclesiastical taxes. 
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XVII Toledo (694 — Egica) 


The tomus (Mansi XII, 94-96; Gonzalez, 588) notes that Jews erred 
in their laws and customs, and without understanding denied Christ, but 
that many of them have now also rebelled against Christian kings in 
various parts of the world (!), and that they are conspiring with Jews 
“across the sea” to wage war against the Christians, etc. (We shall 
return to this charge in the following section.) 

c. 8 (Mansi, ibid., 101-03; Gonzalez, 595-96): all property of Jews 
is to be seized, and they are to be banished from their homes throughout 
Spain and forced into perpetual slavery with no opportunity to observe 
their religion. 

Katz discussed Egica’s policy of virtual enslavement of the Jews, 
with only some in Septimania being allowed to remain free, and even 
they had to convert. Jewish children were, again, taken from their 
parents. °° 


The “Conspiracy” Theory 


Katz and several other historians were far too gullible in accepting at 
face value the charges of Egica that Jews were everywhere “rebelling” 
against Christian rulers, and in jumping to the conclusion that the Jews 
were conspiring with their “coreligionists” in Muslim North Africa to 
encourage, or even invite, the Muslims to invade Spain. 

I have already dealt with this, as part of the general myth of a “Jewish 
conspiracy” to hand over various cities in Spain to Muslim invaders. 
Here I shall only point out that Egica’s statement that the Jews are 
conspiring with others “across the sea” does not necessarily mean in 
North Africa, and in fact probably does not mean that, but refers rather 
to Jews in Babylon (Iraq) or in Palestine. In any case, this was no doubt 
a mere rumor, and another part of the unfounded accusations against 
the Jews. 

There were certainly few, if any, Jews in North Africa at this time 
(rumors of supposed “Jewish tribes,” which I have also previously 
discussed, are to be approached with caution), and the Muslims certainly 
needed no encouragement for their already long-planned invasion of 
Spain. 97 
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Conclusions: Causes of the Anti-Jewish Attitudes 


Garcia Iglesias is, I believe, absolutely correct in stating that the Jews 
were not a “separate race” (neither in Visigothic Spain nor, in fact, at 
any time in history), nor did they suffer any inferior judicial status; at 
least, not in Roman law. However, it is also not entirely correct to 
say that they were merely a “religion.”” They were, in Roman terms, 
an ethnos, a people, and so they defined themselves also by Jewish 
law.’® Throughout the medieval period the Jews continued to regard 
themselves so, as a people and not a religion, and so they were regarded 
by others. 

The Visigothic laws against proselytizing by Jews, mixed marriage, 
commerce, etc., already reveal a certain degree of normal social contact 
which existed between Christians and Jews, although it is again going 
too far to conclude that “neither in language nor in exterior aspect 
[appearance] nor in their professions” was there any distinction between 
Jews and Christians. ?? 

Indeed, we have no evidence as to what a Jew looked like, 
for example, nor what their language was at this time. As to 
“professions,” the only source is the law, again, and the laws permit 
us to surmise that they were actively involved in agriculture until that 
was made impossible for them by the prohibition on owning slaves, 
and secondarily in business and perhaps maritime commerce. Both 
Thompson and Garcia Iglesias emphasize that there is no evidence of 
“popular” animosity towards the Jews, but the point is that, exactly, 
there is no evidence. In other words, we simply do not know what the 
general populace during the Visigothic period thought of the Jews, or 
how they treated them. !© 

There is no reason to speculate about economic jealousy and the 
like, for which again there is no evidence. Laws and policy were set 
by the kings and the national Councils with no regard for “popular 
sentiment,” indeed, rather with the aim of State-Church control of such 
sentiment. Visigothic Spain was very far from the democratic and 
tolerant atmosphere of medieval Christian Spain. 

More sound is Garcia Iglesias’ careful analysis precisely of this 
“Church-State” influence. After summarizing various views (including 
those of Parkes, Baron and other non-Spanish historians, a refreshing 
novelty), he arrives at the conclusion that the interest of “the Church” 
(he means, of course, the Visigothic Church, for this was hardly the 
Official position of the Church in Rome) was the conversion of the 
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? 


Jews to save them from their “perfidy,” and to this end there was a 
collaboration of Church and State. !®! 

Perhaps somewhat more correctly, Gonzalez Garcia has stated that 
the (Catholic) Church was solely concerned with the continued Christian 
observance by baptized Jews, even those baptized by force, contrary to 
canon law, and also with the problem of mixed marriage. In Visigothic 
Spain, however, the cooperation of Church and State in persecuting the 
Jews was due to the conviction that the Jews constituted a danger to 
the religious unity which resulted from the conversion of the kingdom 
to Catholicism, and the “fear, at times the certainty, that the Jews 
conspired against the monarchy and the national unity.” !°2 

Even though we have demonstrated already that, in fact, there was 
no “conspiracy” on the part of the Jews, it is undeniable that there 
was a fear of such a conspiracy, however unfounded. Many early 
historians, in Spain and elsewhere, have similarly theorized about the 
threat to national and religious unity which the Jews supposedly posed 
in fifteenth-century Spain in the reign of the Catholic Monarchs, and 
suggested that this was the cause for their expulsion. This is a theory 
which I cannot accept, for many reasons too complicated to detail 
here, but which are discussed in my book on conversos, the Inquisition 
and the Expulsion. What, then, is different about the Visigothic period 
which makes a similar theory more acceptable? The answer, obviously, 
is the extent to which Visigothic Spain represented an almost total 
identity of Church and State. This was not, contrary to much popular 
thinking, the case in fifteenth-century Spain at all. Secondly, there was 
total unanimity among the Church leaders in Spain in their absolute 
animosity towards Jews. Once again, that was not the case in later 
medieval Spain. Enemies there were, but they were mostly conversos 
who attained high rank in the Church, and particularly the Inquisition, 
which launched a dual campaign against conversos and Jews. 

Analogies are always dangerous, and it is necessary to be cautious in 
making oversimplified comparisons between the very different Spains 
of the Visigoths and of the Catholic Monarchs. 

The anti-Jewish polemic of the Visigothic period was, as we 
have already seen, heavily influenced by the earlier Christian writers 
(Jerome, Augustine, but especially Syrian and Byzantine authors). It 
is interesting that we find these Visigothic bishops using the most vile 
expressions with regard to Jews, expressions which are rarely, if at all, 
found in later medieval Christian writers in Spain. 
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The most striking example, certainly, which is found repeatedly in 
the laws as well as the polemics of this period, is the reference to the 
“perfidy” of the Jews. Contrary to much modern Catholic apologetics 
which has attempted to explain away this term, and thus has focused 
exclusively on its use in Church liturgy, “perfidy” means exactly what 
it says: against, or contrary to, the faith. Jews know the truth, yet 
refuse to admit it. !% 

The synod of Agde (near Béziers) in 506 already referred to Jewish 
perfidy,” which frequently returns to [its] vomit;” i.e., baptized Jews 
who relapse (Mansi VIII, 330). The term, in addition to the polemical 
writings of the Visigothic bishops, occurs in Lex Visigothorum no less 
than eleven times. We have already noted Gregory I’s letter of 599 to 
Recared, the placitum and c. 3 of VI Toledo, Erwig’s tomus to XII 
Toledo, and Egica’s tomus to XVI Toledo, all of which use the term. 

By contrast, it does not appear at all in the Decretum, and but a 
few times in the Decretals. Aside from that, we find it in medieval 
Spain rarely, and chiefly in literary sources. The Council of Gerona 
(1068) referred to Jews buying or obtaining falsely (perfidia) land from 
Christians, and so also the Council of Gerona in 1078 referred to the 
“infidelity” of Jews. Generally, however, medieval Spain was free of 
such rhetoric. !% 

We thus come to the conclusion that the Visigothic period produced 
the most vile polemic and the harshest legislation against Jews 
encountered at any time in medieval Europe (only Agobard of Lyons, 
himself of Visigothic background, came close in his animosity to Jews). 
It must be emphasized, however, that the chief impetus for this came 
from Byzantine and other Eastern Christian sources, as demonstrated 
repeatedly throughout this chapter. 

This does not mean to say that there was not real animosity towards 
Jews at least on the official level in Visigothic Spain; obviously, that was 
real enough. However, both the polemical and the legislative expression 
of that animosity was made posssible only on the basis of the Eastern 
model, the influences of which were so strong that they enabled the 
Visigoths to act in open defiance of the more tolerant attitudes and 
policies of the Roman Church itself. 

The second point to be stressed, yet again, is the almost total lack 
of any continued impact of these Visigothic attitudes and laws in later 
Christian Spain. That fact has not hitherto been emphasized sufficiently, 
and is all the more remarkable considering the wide dissemination of 
the medieval Spanish translation of the Visigothic codes, of the citation 
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of at least some of the Toledo Council canons in the Decretals, and 
of the undoubted knowledge of at least some of the more important 
anti-Jewish polemical works of the Visigothic bishops. Yet all of these 
were completely ignored in Christian Spain! (Indeed, medieval Spain’s 
greatest legal mind, Alonso Diaz de Montalvo, in the midst of the 
fifteenth-century battle against the conversos and the attempt to apply 
certain Visigothic measures, simply dismissed the Fuero Juzgo as “not 
authentic, nor is it observed in Spain.” !%) 

The explanation for all this is simply that conditions totally changed 
in medieval Christian Spain. Not only were there many more Jews, 
and in positions of general usefulness in society and great influence in 
government, but the Christians themselves had changed. For all the 
glorification of the great “Christian monarchy” of legendary Visigothic 
Spain which one encounteres in chronicles, etc., the fact is that the 
Visigoths had fled Spain and abandoned it to the invading Muslims. 
The Christians of the Reconquest were a different breed altogether, and 
they learned early and well the lesson, if not exactly of tolerance (in 
the modern understanding), at least of cooperation, of convivencia. 

That was only one of the many things which made Spain great, and 
which the rest of Europe could have learned from it to its profit. 
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SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE: 
JEWS IN VISIGOTHIC SPAIN 


For some reason the Visigothic period has inspired more research (at 
least, more writing) than almost any other period in medieval Spanish 
history. Articles and books in Spanish, German, French, Italian, English 
and Hebrew have appeared in a more or less steady stream from the 
last century until today. 

The standard work of Katz, Jews in the Visigothic Kingdom (see 
Bibliography) is rightly considered a classic; not widely known, 
however, among Spanish scholars. Jean Juster, a young Jewish scholar 
who tragically lost his life in an airplane crash, also left an important 
study on the laws of the Visigoths, as well as his unduly neglected 
major work on the Jews in the Roman and Byzantine empires. The 
first mentioned appeared as an article, “La Condition Légale des Juifs 
sous les Rois Visigoths,” Etudes Offertes a Paul-Fréderic Girard (Paris, 
1913) II, 275-335; translated with updated bibliography by Alfredo 
Mordechai Rabello, “A Tribute to Jean Juster,” Israel Law Review 2 
(1976): 216-87, 391-414, 563-90, and as offprint. For Juster’s Les 
Juifs dans l’Empire Romaine, see n. 3 of the present chapter. 

Nevertheless, the discovery of new sources, as well as various new 
theories, must be taken into account. 

Two recent studies worth mentioning include one in Hebrew, Rabello, 
ha-Yehudim, and one in Spanish, Garcia Iglesias, Los Judios (see 
Bibliography). In spite of the titles of the books, however, neither 
gives any more than passing and cursory treatment of the Jews in pre- 
Visigothic Spain, and so the central focus of both is in fact the Visigothic 
period. Of the two, Garcifa’s is by far the most important and complete. 
Rabello’s book is essentially intended to provide the Hebrew reader, 
unfamiliar with the subject, a general survey of the problem and sources. 
More than half of the book is devoted to a translation of some, but by 
no means all, the sources. Both books contain also some illustration, 
and Rabello provides also maps. 

Other works used to some extent for this chapter, or mentioned in 
footnotes, include d’Abadal i de Vinyals, Dels Visigots als Catalans, 
marred by anti-Semitic biases and remarks; Thompson, The Goths in 
Spain, one of the best overall studies of the political situation, but with 
very little on the Jews; King, Law and Society, to be used with some 
caution; Orlandis, Historia, which is superior in most ways to the others 
mentioned here. 
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For the Jewish situation, Garcia Villoslada, ed., Historia de la Iglesia, 
is fundamental, and the chapters on the Visigoths generally are equally 
SO. 

A recent important study which may escape the attention of some 
because of the title is Abilio Barbero and Marcelo Vigil, Sobre los 
Origenes Sociales de la Reconquista (Barcelona, 1974), a collection of 
articles originally published in B.A.H. 156 (1965), Moneda y Crédito 
112 (1970), and Hispania Antigua 1 (1971). 

There are dozens of recent articles, some of value and some less so, 
which are discussed in the footnotes to this chapter. 

Few of the recent studies, books or articles, add anything new or 
shed any significant light on the problem. Rabello, for example, offers 
little or no analysis of his sources. Garcia Iglesias has done a good 
job of concisely summarizing some of the recent secondary literature. 
There are some problems of analysis there, too, not the least of which 
is his total disregard of the Byzantine influences. 

So far, virtually everything that has been written on the subject 
concentrates almost exclusively on the legal sources: the Visigothic 
laws and Council canons. No single author has hitherto given more 
than the most superficial, and hence faulty and incomplete, treatment 
of the anti-Jewish polemical writings (Katz devoted three pages to these, 
Garcia only four, and Rabello none at all). Even the specialized studies 
of individual bishops (Isidore, Ildefonso, Braulio) ignore the “Jewish 
problem” entirely, or nearly so. 

My chapter on the Visigoths has attempted to correct these oversights, 
to the extent possible in one short chapter rather than a complete book. 
On the other hand, epigraphic sources have been left out entirely, 
inasmuch as these have already received thorough treatment in other 
books and there is nothing new to add, nor are they in and of themselves 
of particular importance for our topic. 
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MUSLIM SPAIN 


Unquestionably the most crucial event in the history of medieval 
Spain, and that which served to make it unique in comparison with other 
European countries, was the Muslim conquest of virtually the entire 
Peninsula in 711. Few battles were actually fought (which is probably 
a good thing given the astonishingly small size of the invading North 
African Berber force), and the Visigothic population either already had 
fled the country or quickly did so. A handful of “resisters” took refuge 
in the mountainous and wild area of the Asturias and elsewhere in 
the extreme northern part of Spain, from whence, with the aid also of 
immigrants mostly from France, the “Reconquest” was slowly to begin. 

Muslim domination of the country for several centuries was to 
leave such an impact that even when the Christian “Reconquest” 
was successful, Muslim influences and culture thoroughly permeated 
Christian Spain. 

Inasmuch as this book is not a history of Spain, the present chapter 
must obviously be only a brief introduction to a complex subject. It 
is necessary, however, to set the Jewish situation in the perspective of 
Muslim developments in order properly to discuss the central issue of 
Jewish-Muslim relations. Along the way, it is hoped that some new 
information and the correcting of certain errors will not be without 
interest also for the specialist. 


Some False Theories 


Many erroneous generalizations are the result of lack of familiarity, 
in whole or in part, with the Muslim world of North Africa. The 
medieval Arabic sources usually treat al-Andalus as part of the Maghrib 
in general, and modern writers should take a hint from this. For 
example, one finds such statements as that Muslim Spain “constituted a 
society more Hispanic than Oriental,” giving as examples the freedom 
of women, use of wine, and writers who supposedly were closer to their 
‘“Hispano-Roman” predecessors and their “successors” of the Spanish 
Golden Age (sixteenth century and later!) than to Muslim writers of 
Baghdad. ! 

As for the social customs mentioned, none of them were in any 
way different from those prevailing in North Africa, or elsewhere at 
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various times in the Muslim world. As to literary activity, the only 
similarity with “Hispano-Roman”’ writers is that some of the latter 
wrote poetry (in Latin, of course) while some Muslims wrote poetry, 
in Arabic. Otherwise, the Muslim writers of Spain composed treatises 
on religious law and traditions, grammar, history, geography, rhymed 
prose novels, scientific and medical works, philosophy, etc.—exactly 
like their counterparts in Baghdad and elsewhere. Remove the name of 
the author, and any obvious geographical references, and it would be 
usually impossible to identify whether a work was from Muslim Spain 
or another country. 

The simple fact is that, for all the romantic notions about the 
‘“Hispanization” of Muslims in Spain, not one shred of reliable evidence 
has yet been produced to substantiate this. 

Similarly questionable theories exist with regard to the religiosity 
of Spanish Muslims. Urvoy, for example, has stressed the “rigid 
orthodoxy” of Islam in al-Andalus.” This claim is based exclusively 
on dated (and often useless) secondary studies, however. There is no 
doubt that some segments of Muslim society at various times were strict 
in their observance of Muslim law, but nothing is more clear from the 
sources than that there was a constant tension between “orthodoxy” and 
“heterodoxy” (or more correctly, between observance of the law and 
laxity, or plain disregard). The position and attitude of the Berbers, for 
example, is nowhere mentioned in Urvoy’s article, and the description 
of the Mozarabic Christians and the Jews as having been subjugated 
minorities quietly chafing under the restraint of Muslim laws is simply 
wrong. 

A challenge to any such erroneous notion of the supposed 
“orthodoxy” of Muslim Spain is found in the active proselytizing of the 
Mu‘ tazila in North Africa and, from the tenth century, in al-Andalus. 
In spite of the violent opposition of Malik, founder of the dominant 
legal school, the Andalusian ruler °Abd al-Rahman II at first inclined 
towards toleration, but the increasing decline of “orthodoxy,” combined 
with religions conflicts with the Christians, led to the withdrawal of 
his tolerance. Nevertheless, many (including some prominent jurists) 
continued to hold Mu‘ tazila views. 

From another perspective, the works of the more-than-slightly 
heretical al-Jahiz had a considerable influence in al-Andalus. 3 

Precisely one of the important areas of research which very much 
needs to be carefully undertaken is this area of religious observance 
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and conflict in Muslim Spain. Little or no solid information is currently 
available on the subject. 

We shall encounter throughout this chapter other examples of ill- 
considered theories with either no facts to sustain them, or which 
are obviously contradicted by the facts. The sources must speak for 
themselves. 


Geography 


On the name “al-Andalus” (actually, apparently, Andalosh) itself, al- 
Maqqari noted the following etymologies: Ibn Sa°id (1214-1286/7) and 
others derived it from a fictitious ‘““Andalus,” son of Tubal, son of Yafet 
(see Gen. 10.2), who settled the land and gave it its name. Ibn Hayyan 
(1006-1076) and Ibn Khaldin, and others, “derive it from Andalosh, a 
nation of barbarians who settled there. This latter opinion seems the 
most probable; but God is all-knowing.”* In any case, the name did 
not appear until 98 A.H. (716 C.E.), and in fact was either Jewish, as 
a translation, or from the Orient through North Africa.* Al-Marrakushi 
provides the information that Spain was known as “Ishbaniya” (Ispania) 
by the Christians for a considerable period. At one time, he says, its 
inhabitants were “‘Sabeans;” that is, those who worship the stars and 
are guided by their influence, which is confirmed by ancient talismans. 
According to his view, these people were converted to Christianity in 
the Roman period and while under Roman rule. Then came the Goths, 
who expelled the Romans. ® 

Al-Andalus was itself considered to be part of the fourth “climate” 
(zone) of the world, and the “extremity” of that zone in the West. 
(Ironically, all the various books and articles in modern times which 
refer to “Islam and the West” use terminology which would have been 
incomprehensible to a medieval Muslim; for the “West” [Maghrib] did 
not mean western Europe, but North Africa and Spain. In al-Andalus, 
there was a further distinction between what might be called “northern” 
[Christian] Spain and southern, Muslim, Spain. The former was the 
“West” and the latter the ‘“East.’’)’ 

The Peninsula was described by al-Razi (and, following him, other 
writers) as triangular in shape, with the first angle being the “temple 
of Cadiz’ (i.e., the so-called pillars of Hercules), so that Spain could 
be said to be located between two mythological “temples,” Cadiz 
(Hercules) and the Pyrenées (“temple of Venus’’).® 

Al-Andalus was considered to be divided into ten “climates” (agdlim, 
S. iglim), which does not mean what the English word implies; rather, 
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“areas, regions:” Albuhera, Sidonia, Aljarafe, Campania, Osuna, Reya, 
Alpujarras, Pechina, Elvira, and Ferreira. ? 

From the time of the Muslim conquest (711), the country was 
further divided into five administrative provinces (rasdtig): Andalusia 
(Cordoba, Seville, Mélaga, Ecija, Jaén), Central Spain (Toledo, 
Segovia, Guadalajara, Valencia, Murcia, Lorca, Baeza), Galicia and 
Lusitania (Mérida, Beja, Lisbon, Lugo, Zamora, Salamanca), the Ebro 
region (Zaragoza, Tortosa, Tarragona, Barcelona, Gerona, Pamplona), 
and southern France (Narbonne, Nimes, Carcassonne, Lodeve). As 
the Christians gained control of more and more of the territory in 
northern Spain, however, it became necessary to revise this. In 
the reigns of °Abd al-Rahm4an III and al-Hakam II, the provinces 
(kuwar; the Berber term for districts) included Elvira, Malaga, Sidonia, 
Sevilla, Jaén, Beja and Murcia-Valencia, and in the southwest: Moron, 
Niebla, Mérida, Badajoz, and Santarem; and the south and southeastern 
provinces: Takurunna, Archidona, and Pechina. The so-called 
“marches” (thughur) were the northern valleys of the Ebro and the 
‘Tagus; the upper frontier with its capital at Zaragoza and the lower 
with its capital at Toledo. °Abd al-Rahman added an intermediary 
province with Madinat al-Salim (Medinaceli) as its capital. !° 

There are some problems, to be sure, in this list. ‘“Sidonia” is 
mentioned as one of the “climates” in the sources, and may be an error 
for the region of Seville (corresponding roughly to the present province 
of Seville).!! Takurunna will not be located on a map of Spain. This 
was apparently the present province of Cadiz, and the term is used by 
al-Bakri and al-Himyart. '* Elvira was equivalent to the present province 
of Granada, excluding Alhama, Baza and Huescar. !3 

“Muslim” Spain included, of course, not only al-Andalus proper, 
but also large portions of Aragén-Catalonia and even Navarre. Thus, 
Zaragoza, Lérida, Calatayud, Calahorra, Tarragona and Tudela were 
among the cities that at one time or another were under Muslim control 
(some of which even bear Arabic names), and which continued to have 
substantial Muslim populations throughout the entire medieval period, 
even after the Christian Reconquest. 


Immigration and “Arabization’’ 


The Arabs lived (and still do) in the Arabian Peninsula. For the 
most part, that is where they stayed. The rise and spread of the Muslim 
civilization was entirely the result of converts to Islam, first in Persia, 
then Syria, Egypt, North Africa, etc. It is extremely doubtful that a 
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single Arab participated in the conquest of North Africa. In turn, the 
conquest of Spain in 711 was entirely by Berber troops of North Africa, 
led by Berber and Syrian commanders. Ibn °Idhari testifies to the large 
influx of mixed groups of Berbers, Egyptians, etc. into al-Andalus after 
the conquest. !4 

In 740, Muslim Spain again received a “considerable influx” of 
immigrants, also from Syria and Iraq. Sanchez Albornoz refers to 
an army of ten to eleven thousand Syrians (probably an exaggerated 
figure) under Kulthim who once more tried to subjugate the rebellious 
Berbers of North Africa. That army was then summoned to Spain by 
¢ Abd al-Malik Ibn Qatan to suppress the Berber revolt there. !> 

The immigration of Berbers in the eighth through the twelfth 
centuries was so great that they soon were a majority of the Muslim 
population. By the end of the tenth century they were already the 
“mainstay of the government under the Amirids,” and had begun to 
establish independent states (Toledo, Badajoz, Malaga, Elvira, Granada 
and Algeciras). By the end of the next century, as we shall see, they 
already controlled all of al-Andalus. !© However, the so-called “Arabs” 
(Syrians, etc.) generally controlled the government and made significant 
cultural contributions. 

Counterbalancing this wave of immigration, there was also 
emigration from al-Andalus to North Africa. A severe drought began in 
749 and lasted for almost six years. Then, due to rebellion in Cérdoba 
under al-Hakam II, many fled or were expelled in 814. These rebels 
arrived in North Africa and then captured Alexandria in that year. Some 
15,000 went to Egypt, and more than 8,000 settled in Marruecos. The 
total number expelled from Spain may have reached 30,000 (the exiles 
also conquered Crete, and another large group went to Fez, where an 
“Andalusian section,” or suburb, had been established already in 808). !’ 

The large number of Berbers in al-Andalus led to serious problems. 
Muslim society, particularly in a country composed entirely of 
immigrants, was sharply divided along “national” and even “ethnic” 
lines. There were strong jealousies and rivalries between these groups, 
which were intensified by the claims of social-climbing aristocrats to 
“Arabic” descent, which we shall discuss further. 

There were already widespread rebellions in the eighth century 
against these so-called “Arabs,” following the similar uprisings in Ceuta 
in North Africa in 742. The Berbers in al-Andalus attacked and killed 
many of these “Arab” leaders. Already in 742 there were many Syrians 
settled in Cérdoba, and because of the enmity of the “Arabs” there, 
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many of these Syrians were sent out of the city, supposedly at the 
instigation of the head of the Christian community there! The Syrians 
then settled in the cities of Elvira, Reiya, Sidonia, Seville, Jaén, Beja, 
Tudmir, etc. !8 

Undoubtedly the numerous works, many of which are now lost, on 
genealogies of the “Arabs” composed by historians in al-Andalus, such 
as that of Ibn Habib (ca. 790-853), the first known historian, or Ibn 
¢Abd Rabbiht (d. 940) and others, reflect the desire to claim “Arab” 
descent, mentioned previously. !? Isidore de las Cagigas’ conclusion that 
there were, in fact, no Berber-speaking centers left in al-Andalus by the 
tenth century is rightly criticized by Thomas Glick, whose analysis both 
of the diversity of acculturation patterns and the social-political tensions 
between the “Arabs” and the Berbers is important. 7° 

Although it takes nearly half the book to reach it, apparently the 
main thesis of Pierre Guichard is that al-Andalus was settled chiefly by 
“Arabs,” efficiently organized into clans and military units. His only 
evidence for so astounding a conclusion is a list in Ibn °Idhari of nearly 
7,000 cavalry in a Muslim campaign in 863. Not only is the number a 
typical exaggeration, there is nothing in this itself to support the claim 
they were “Arabs.” Far more significant is a recent article by Maria 
Jestis Viguera Molins demonstrating the importance of North African 
Berber militia utilized by the so-called “Arabs” of al-Andalus. ?! 

A thorough study of the Berbers in Spain and their relations with 
the “Arab” minority remains to be done, and must take account of 
sources dealing with constant Berber rebellions, the genealogies of 
famous people, such evidence as Ibn Hazm’s physical description of 
the Umayyad caliphs of al-Andalus as blond and blue-eyed (scarcely 
an “Arab” characteristic, and one which is logically explained by him 
as due to intermarriage with “Slavs”). Guichard rather too naively 
accepted as fact the “Arab” lineage of various clearly Berber groups; 
e.g., the Bani “Abbad of Seville, and sought to explain the resistance 
to the Umayyad dominance in the eighth century on the basis of “Arab 
tribalism,” without considering why “Arabs” should resist a legitimate 
government. 

One would hardly guess, from his brief references, that the Zanata 
and Sinhaja were two of the most powerful Berber tribes, while the 
Barghawata are not mentioned at all. The importance of these tribes 
takes on added significance when one considers the allegedly Jewish 
background of the Zanata, and possibly also parts of the Sinhaja, and 
the heresy (also perhaps influenced by Judaism) of the Barghawata. 
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Was it only coincidence that the Sinhaja rulers of Granada installed a 
Jewish prime minister and commander-in-chief (Ibn Naghrillah), whom 
they staunchly supported against the armed opposition of their enemies? 

Nor, in a recent article, did Lépez-Morillas take note of the reported 
Jewish background of the Zanata, in discussing the conflict of this and 
the Sinhaja (so, not “Sanhaja”) tribes in Cérdoba, etc. 22 

Though probably by the time of the TJaifa kingdoms, these tribes in 
al-Andalus had forgotten their own Jewish background, we cannot be 
sure of this, and the subject at least needs investigation and not the total 
disregard so far to be found in the literature. 

More soundly based than Guichard’s conclusions are the insightful 
observations of Glick. As he remarks, “Arabization of the Berbers 
during this period must be carefully qualified,’ noting that “many 
Berbers falsified their genealogies, adopting Arab tribal names in order 
to dissemble their true ethnic identity.”?3 This is correct, and no less 
true of so-called “Arabs” than of Berbers in al-Andalus. Not only were 
they concerned with hiding their true origins, but also by claiming 
association with one of the elite tribes of early Islam, a definite social 
and religious status could be automatically achieved; all a part of the 
much-discussed °Arabtyya (“‘Arabization”) propaganda (though too few 
authors have recognized this aspect of the problem). 

Furthermore, the early Muslim chronicles of the conquests (not of 
al-Andalus, but in general) make it eminently clear that the true Arabs 
were opposed to travelling beyond the boundaries of their homeland, 
and had little interest in settling such far-away places as Iraq and Syria, 
much less Spain. 74 

In addition to the constant influx of Berbers, Syrians and Iraqis, and 
intermarriage between Muslims and Christians, consideration must also 
be given to the very large population of slaves (Saqgdliba) from various 
European lands, many of whom intermarried with Muslims and adopted 
“Arab” names, as previously noted with regard to the rulers themselves. 

As a result of the increasing Berber population, which soon came 
to be a majority, as already noted, and the conflicts with “Arab” 
propagandistic claims, there was growing anti-Berber hostility in al- 
Andalus. Glick and others have discussed this at some length already, 
and it is only necessary here to add a few additional notes. 

Abi Yahya Muhammad Ibn Sumadih (“al-Mu‘tasim billah”), king of 
Almeria (1051-1091), was angered at hearing reports of satirical poems 
against him written by a certain poet, and ordered him to repeat the 
verses in front of him. He recited: 
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I saw Adam in my dream, and I said to him, O father of mankind! 
men generally agree / That the Berbers are descended from thee. | 

Yes, it is true [Adam replied], but none dispute that Eve was at 
that time divorced from me. 2° 


The famous Andalusian writer Abu’]l-Walid Isma°il ibn Muhammad 
al-Shaqundi (d. ca. 1231) boasted before the governor of Ceuta that 
if it were not for al-Andalus one would not even mention the Berbers, 
who have no other merit than having settled al-Andalus. The governor 
objected that the implication seemed to be that the people of Ceuta were 
Berbers and those of al-Andalus Arabs. “Allah deliver me,” replied al- 
Shaqundi. “By Allah, that is what you meant to say,” the governor 
rejoined. 

A slightly different twist to the usual outright hostility is to be found 
in the learned observation of the great fourteenth-century scholar Ibn 
Khalditin, who noted that food affects human disposition just as does 
climate. Thus, those Berbers who eat a great deal of seasonings and 
wheat are stupid of mind and coarse of body, while those who eat 
frugally are intelligent. The Spaniards (Muslims, he means), lacking 
butter in their diet and with durra being their principle food “have 
a sharpness of intellect, a nimbleness of body, and a receptivity for 
instruction such as no one else has.”’?’ 


Christian Attitudes to Muslims: Names 


A reflection of the Christian attitudes to Muslims in Spain, which 
was really an uneasy mixture of great respect (and envy) and hostility, 
may be seen even in the terms which were used to refer to them. 

The so-called Croénica mozdrabe de 754, apparently the earliest 
source for this, used the terms Sarraceni, Arabes, and Mauri. (Even 
earlier, outside of Spain, Bede had already used the term Sarraceni to 
refer to Muslims at the battle of Poitiers.) 

The same Crénica was the first to use the term Mauri to refer 
specifically to Berbers (the erroneous modern European “Blackamoors,” 
no longer in use much, may be due to Isidore of Seville’s explanation 
of mauros as “black” in Greek, as well as the English confusion of 
“Moors” with “Ethiopians,” according to Barbour). 7° 

The Anales Complutenses, referring to the events of 1096, uses 
“Mauris et Sarracenis,” which is probably neither Moroccan and 
Spanish Muslims nor Spanish and other Muslims, as has _ been 
suggested, but Berbers and other Muslims. 2? 
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The Croénica Najerense (Leén, 1150-60) uses all three terms, plus 
Ismaelitas and also Caldei (p. 48, lines ll, 12). Sarraceni is, again, 
the most general term, with Arabes being used primarily to refer to 
the upper class. According to Barbour, a new term found here, and 
then again the Chronica Adephonsi Imperatoris, for the Muslims of 
Spain is Agareni, derived from Hagar (alleged matriarch of the Arabs). 
However, he overlooked the much earlier Chronicon Albeldense (ca. 
881) which as far as I know is the first Spanish source to use this term; 
however, only to explain its etymological derivation from Hagar, and 
not specifically as a term for Spanish Muslims. °° 

To add to the brief but instructive information given by Barbour, the 
Muslims are consistently called Sarraceni in the Albeldense, and Mauri 
in the Silense (ca. 1101) chronicles.3! Lucas of Ty used the term 
Ysmaelitas, and Rodrigo Jiménez de Rada explained that Lucas so called 
them because they come from Ishmael, son of Abraham.? Rodrigo 
himself uses Arabus and Sarracenus interchangeably, but sometimes 
refers to Berbers as Mauri or Barbari. Rodrigo almost never speaks in 
any derogatory or polemical manner about the Muslims, certainly not 
using such harsh terminology as that found in the Albeldense. *° 

The term Sarracenus is somewhat puzzling. However plausible the 
etymology of “ex Sarra” may appear to be, several things prove it false: 
the spelling of the matriarch’s name is Sara, not Sarra, and it was not 
Sara but Hagar who was the “mother” of the Arabs. 

In fact, ““Saracenus” was the Roman name for an ancient nomadic 
trading tribe, which in Hebrew transliteration as “Sarqy,” etc., found 
its way into Jewish sources as well (one of the earliest of which 1s the 
so-called “Jerusalem Targum,” or Aramaic translation of the Bible, to 
Gen. 37.25). The astonishing fact is, in spite of the frequent use of the 
word sarqy in talmudic and midrashic literature (also, apparently, with 
specific reference to Arabs), I am unaware of the use of the word at all 
in medieval Hebrew sources. Nevertheless, it is a possibility that this 
Hebrew term is the source for the medieval Latin “Sarracen,” especially 
given the importance of Gen. 37.25 (the only other possibility would 
be a borrowing of the ancient, and probably no longer known, Latin 
““Saracenus;” in any case, both possibilities fail to account for the second 
-r), 34 

Christian chronicles, drawing on biblical sources, sometimes referred 
to the Almoravids as “Moabites.” There are numerous references to 
‘“Moabites” in the Chronica Adephonsi (e.g., [35],[42],[53],[96],[127]; 
the references are to paragraphs), and the reference to “Ali” and 
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“Texufinus” (Tashufin) as kings of the Moabites would seem to support 
the theory that Almoravids were meant by this term.*9 

This probably is the explanation behind another strange example. 
The name of the last prince of the Banu Marwan family was °Abd 
al-Rahman b. Mu°4wiya, but “‘al-Raz?’ (i.e., his Portuguese translator) 
gives his name as “Abderrahemen filho de Moabia.” >® Undoubtedly this 
corruption was under the influence of other Christian sources referring 
derogatorily to Muslims as “Moabites” (the editors there made no 
comment on this). 

Finally, most strange of all, some chronicles refer to Muslims as 
“Chaldei” (Chaldeans).27 Much later, Pedro Lépez de Ayala says 
that the “Alarabes” were those called by Isidore in his chronicle 
“Chaldeans.” Since he there refers specifically to “Tarif” (i.e., Tariq 
ibn Ziyad, a common error in the non-Muslim sources) and Misa ibn 
Nusayr, the conquerors of Spain, it is clear that he means that Syrian 
and/or Iraqi Muslims were known as “Chaldeans,” whereas the mostly 
Berber Muslims were universally called “Moros.” 38 


Muslim Anti-Christian Sentiment 


Very negative anti-Christian attitudes are reflected also in the various 
Arabic chronicles. Christians are always “accursed” or “enemies of the 
faith” (the same term was used for Muslims and, sometimes, even for 
Jews in Spanish Christian sources). 

Even the twelfth-century geographer Abi °Abd-Allah Muhammad 
“‘al-Idrisi,” normally very tolerant and restrained in his remarks about 
both Christians and Jews, could not refrain from imparting the obviously 
false information that at the time of his writing, Almeria “has fallen 
into the power of the Christians; its charms have disappeared; its 
inhabitants are reduced to slavery; its houses and public buildings have 
been destroyed, and now nothing remains of all this.” 3? 

See also in a similar vein the long eulogy on the Christian capture 
of Valencia, ending in a litany of the “Ubi sunt” genre over the lost 
glories of the city, in al-Himyari. 


Christian Anti-Muslim Sentiment 


An interesting example of anti-Muslim polemic is found in 
the apparently twelfth-century Gallego Cédice Calixtino, concerning 
Charlemagne (“Calrros”) who “liberated Spain from the power of 
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the Moors” and discovered an idol of “Mafomete’” (Muhammad) 
at “Salancaudis, which is called Cadix [Cadiz] in the Hebrew[!] 
language.”*! It is interesting to observe that this work accepts as 
genuine the legendary conquests of Charlemagne in Spain, whereas 
other twelfth-century Spanish chronicles rejected these French claims 
as false. 42 

Recently one Israeli historian has attempted unsuccessfully to portray 
the entire medieval Spanish Christian attitude to Muslims as extremely 
negative and hostile; this, however, is solely on the basis of very 
selective citation from some Christian chronicles, as if there were 
no other sources and as if the chronicles represent typical medieval 
Christian sentiment.**? We shall see later how incorrect this is. 

Nevertheless, it is true that examples of such hostile attitudes, far 
more prevalent in those Christian countries where personal contact and 
familiarity with Muslims were non-existent, may be found in some 
medieval Spanish sources. An interesting example is the famous Latin 
“Poema de Almeria,” appended to the Chronica Adephonsi. Here, 
Muslims are described as that “most evil pest of Moors” (verse 8; 
we recall how Roman and Visigothic polemic referred to the Jews as a 
“pest’”), who do not know the Lord but serve Ba“al (cf. also verse 288). 
They are a “barbarous people” who are their own ruin and consume all 
in war, even little children (vv. 12-19). 

In actual practice, more important than written words, both Muslim 
and Christian soldiers could be incredibly cruel in the treatment of 
captives. More vivid than a thousand words in this regard is the 
engraved relief of the church of San Vicente in Avila, depicting 
Christian soldiers torturing Muslim captives. * 

Nevertheless, the constant daily contact and generally cordial 
relations between Christians and Muslims, not only in the more remote 
southern part of Spain (Andalucia) but also in the densely populated 
regions of Aragén-Catalonia and elsewhere (to a lesser degree) in 
Christian Spain, helped to prevent the kinds of stereotypes and hostile 
polemic which characterized most European attitudes. 

Another factor was cultural. Muslim scientists and physicians 
were, of course, of great importance in an era where Christian 
knowledge was extremely weak, not to say almost non-existent, in these 
studies. An interesting example is Abu’]-Qasim ° Abbas Ibn Firnas, an 
important ninth-century astrologer who also discovered the process of 
manufacturing crystal and was, besides, a physician. It is even reported 
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that he attempted to fly! What is certain is that he introduced into al- 
Andalus the treatise on prosody of Khalil b. Ahmad, and that he taught 
music (even inventing a kind of metronome). The influence of this 
scholar of diversified knowledge lasted in Christian Spain well beyond 
the medieval period. * 

Nevertheless, Christians sometimes ridiculed Muslims precisely for 
their interest in astrology: 


The Muslims know well that they 
are guided by the stars; 
They are not guided by God, when they 
are guided by these [stars]. 
They have made another new Creator 

of these [the stars], 

Saying that many marvels 
come by them. 47 


The whole subject of Muslim scientific and cultural influence upon 
the Christians in medieval Spain (and through them, ultimately upon 
all learning in medieval Europe) is obviously too vast for any kind 
of coherent discussion here (see the works of scholars like Miullds 
Vallicrosa, Vernet, Sams6, and many others). 


Language 


Another important area of cross-cultural exchange and influence is 
that of language. 

Many hasty theories have been advanced as fact with regard to the 
language of the Muslims in Spain. It has often been claimed, for 
example, that there is ample evidence to prove the “bilingualism” 
(Arabic and Romance) of the Muslims in al-Andalus. Usually the 
argument for this is related to the Romance kharjas (final rhymed 
couplet) in muwashshaha poetry.48 However, caution must be used 
in assuming from this scant evidence that a significant percentage of 
Muslims were, in fact, “bilingual.” An argument against this seems to 
be the fact that the Mozarab Christians (discussed later in this chapter) 
learned Arabic and continued to write Arabic long into the thirteenth 
century—a fact difficult to explain if large numbers of Muslims among 
whom they lived had been fluent in (or even familiar with) Romance. ” 

Another piece of evidence is that important letters from Muslim 
rulers to Alfonso X (and presumably also to other Christian rulers) 
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were written in Arabic and translated for him by two Christians of 
Toledo, undoubtedly Mozarabs. °° 

Typical of some of the unfounded assertions which have been made 
was the claim of Lévi-Provengal that the majority of Andalusian pirates 
of the tenth century were “muladis” (muwalladin; “‘clients”), Mozarabs, 
“who spoke no more than their Romance dialect.”5! There is no 
evidence whatever, in fact, to support his contention that they spoke 
only Romance, which is highly unlikely in view of their trade and 
other contacts with Muslims in both al-Andalus and North Africa, and 
possibly even Egypt. Nor, indeed, is his claim that these muwalladiin 
were Mozarabs supported by other sources concerning them. >? 

During the Almohad period we have the contemporary evidence of 
Ibn Sahib al-Sala, who reports that Ibn Wazir and Ibn °Azziin were 
interpreters for the Almohads with the Christians, and that when the 
former went to negotiate with Fernando II (“el Baboso”) of Le6én, 
he told the Christian interpreter there that he understood the Spanish 
language.°? Huici, the editor of this text, claimed that this was “new 
proof that the Muslims were bilingual,” but it is actually proof of the 
opposite: only two Muslims are mentioned as having regularly served 
as interpreters, and of these only one is said to have been fluent in 
Spanish. Indeed, if the Muslims had generally been bilingual, there 
would have been no need for any interpreters. 

The story related by Moses Ibn °Ezra[h] of Granada, discussed in the 
following chapter, according to which a Muslim scholar whom he knew 
understood Romance, certainly does not prove that this was common; 
on the contrary, his mention of it indicates that it was unusual.>4 

It is, however, necessary to take into account here the argument of 
the renowned scholar Julian Ribera. His arguments from the Romance 
kharjas may, as noted already, be discounted (he was, incidentally, 
one of the first scholars to take note of them at all). However, he 
cited other “evidence” which should be considered. The first was the 
anecdote of “‘Abenpascual” (Ibn Bashkuwal, a twelfth-century historian 
of Cérdoba) about a Muslim missionary of the eleventh century who 
was asked about those who do not speak Arabic. He replied, “If you 
pronounce well your words it will not harm (your spiritual welfare), 
no matter what language you speak.”’ However, this certainly does not 
refer to Romance, but rather to the improper pronunciation of Arabic 
on the part of converts (indeed, the Berbers themselves were constantly 
ridiculed for their bad Arabic). 
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Also, he noted that the Primera Cronica General (p. 632b) speaks of 
“Alguacaxi” of Toledo (al-Waqqashi; he was an eleventh-century gddf) 
as “tan ladino que semeiaba cristiano” (so versed in Romance that he 
seemed a Christian). However while the term ladino (latini) generally 
means “Romance” in Arabic texts, in medieval Spanish it could also 
have the colloquial meaning of “astute,” and thus there is no proof that 
this means he spoke Romance.>° (On the other hand, he may have, but 
if so this is another isolated individual exception.) 

Finally, he cited a couple of examples from Murcia, including the 
statement of the famous blind lexicographer Ibn Sida (d. 1066), who 
complained of the impossibility of not making errors when living in an 
age of impure Arabic and when living familiarly with people who speak 
Romance. Even if he meant by that (probably) that the Muslims were 
living “familiarly” with Christians who spoke Romance, the implication 
is clear that he felt the Arabic of his contemporary Muslims in Murcia 
to be somehow corrupted by this. If so, however, this merely gives us 
some evidence for Murcia, from which we cannot generalize for all of 
Muslim Spain. *® 

While we have, in fact, apparently little evidence of the actual 
language of Muslims in Murcia, in neighboring Valencia, at least, it 
appears that few Muslims spoke Romance at all, even following the 
Christian conquest. >” 

Menéndez Pidal discussed the position of Arabic in Christian 
Mozarabic culture, claiming that popular Romance had to coexist with 
Arabic—a coexistence in which Arabic, as the dominant language, 
virtually extinguished the various Romance dialects. Even if this is, 
perhaps, somewhat overstated, the conclusions of so great a scholar 
cannot be ignored. *® 

We have also some interesting information bearing on the subject of 
language and cultural exchange from the Christian sources as well. 

Paul Alvarus, the bishop of Cérdoba and opponent of Bodo, the 
Christian convert to Judaism, wrote the following concerning Christian 
neglect of Latin in favor of Arabic: 


Many of my coreligionists read verses and fairy tales of the Arabs [he 
means either poetry or maqdmat, or possibly even chronicles], study 
the works of the Mohamedan philosophers and theologians not in 
order to refute them but to learn to express themselves properly in the 
Arabic language more correctly and more eloquently. Who among 
them [Christians] studies the Gospels and Prophets and Apostles? 
Alas! All talented Christian young men know only the language and 
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literature of the “Chaldean” [Arabic] books . . . If somebody speaks 
of Christian books they contemptuously answer that they deserve no 
attention whatever. Woe! the Christians have forgotten their own 
language and there is hardly one among a thousand to be found who 
can write to a friend a decent greeting letter in Latin. But there is 
a numberless multitude who express themselves most eloquently in 
Arabic and make poetry in this language with more beauty and more 
art than the Arabs themselves. >? 


In fact, Alvarus wrote this in rather bad Latin himself. While it is 
known from other sources that some Mozarabic Christians did write 
Arabic poetry, Alvarus certainly exaggerates in saying that they wrote 
better Arabic verse than the Muslims themselves. 

Very similar, incidentally, was the complaint made much later 
(thirteenth century, Barcelona) by Abraham Ibn Hasdai that the Muslims 
have “stolen” for themselves eloquent language and “trampled” on 
the Hebrew language until the ability to compose eloquently in that 
language has almost disappeared among Jews.” © 

Christian officials of Cérdoba served as interpreters for the 
ambassadors of the count of Barcelona to al-Hakam II in 970, according 
to Ibn Hayyan. In all the cases of Christian embassies in that era, 
of which there were a great many, the interpreters were always local 
Christian judges or the bishop, and never a Muslim. °! 

The Christian exceptor Isaac, at the time of St. Eulogio in Cérdoba 
(ninth century), and who may possibly be the martyr Isaac, is described 
as having been well-versed in Arabic. At the same period, one Aurelio 
was taught Arabic by his parents; Emila and Hieremias were “eloquent” 
in Arabic; etc. © 

Another famous example is the almost legendary report of Gerbert 
of Aurillac (France), who some scholars claimed studied in Muslim 
schools in Seville and in Cérdoba. He later became Pope Sylvester II. 
So important was Gerbert’s scholarship for Europe that R. W. Southern 
dates “the formation of Western Europe,” no less, from the year 972 
when Gerbert left Rome to study logic! While the legend of his Arabic 
studies is, in fact, false, and Gerbert actually studied in Catalonia, 
it is equally false to imply (as does Southern) that there was no 
impact of Arabic studies upon him at all; for, as Millds Vallicrosa 
has demonstrated, while Gerbert was tutor to Otto III he continued to 
correspond with his former masters in Catalonia and requested Latin 
translations of works on astronomy. These could only have been written 
by Muslim authors (not yet by Jews, as has sometimes been suggested). 
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It is not unlikely that Gerbert was instrumental, therefore, in convincing 
Otto of the need and desirability of establishing diplomatic relations 
with the Muslims in Cérdoba. ® 

Christian authors and “books by Christians” are, it is true, often 
cited by the historian al-Razi (d. ca. 955), and also occasionally by 
others (al-Himyart, Ibn ‘Idhari). However, it should be noted that these 
were exceptionally well-educated scholars, and certainly they cannot be 
used in any way as an example of what was typical. It is important, 
nevertheless, as evidence that the “transmission of culture” was not 
altogether in one direction, from Muslims to Christians. 

Many Arabic words, of course, entered into Spanish vocabulary 
already in the medieval period. An interesting example of this kind of 
cross-cultural exchange in terminology may be the word borg, used at 
least in the thirteenth century (earlier?) for “castle,” and which became 
almost interchangeable with Spanish torre. The word was not Latin, 
but apparently an attempt to transliterate Arabic burj; or, at least, so it 
appears to me.®> If this is correct, Spanish was thus enriched with yet a 
new “Arabic” word (itself derived from latin burgus, whereas the Latin 
had already produced Spanish burgo, which no longer meant “castle” 
at all, but “quarter, suburb’’). © 

Thus, wherever Christians looked around them, in their churches 
(increasingly influenced by Muslim style), their castles, their clothing, 
and even their language, they found themselves indebted to Muslim 
influences. Surely this not only mitigated against hatred and 
discrimination, but was in itself a manifestation, if not yet of our modern 
conception of “tolerance,” at least of acculturation. 


Art and Architecture 


Having referred to this, we simply cannot pass over it in total silence, 
and although this subject is obviously a highly specialized one best left 
in the capable hands of the many experts who have dealt, and are 
currently dealing, with it, a few examples may be summoned by way 
of illustration. 

The Muslim (so-called “Mozarabic,” wrongly) influence on early 
medieval Christian architecture in Spain is obvious to anyone who has 
seen very many churches there. The keystone arch, for example, may 
be seen clearly already in a tenth-century illumination of a manuscript 
of Beatus de Liébana’s In Apocalipsin (previously discussed here). ® 
No doubt there are even earlier examples. 
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Incidentally, one of the best books on Muslim architecture in Spain, 
and particularly on its influence on Christian church architecture, is 
Terrasse, Islam d’Espagne (see “Bibliography”). The text itself is 
disappointing, concentrating as it does on trying to provide a general 
history of Spain, but the drawings and photographs are outstanding, and 
not the kind likely to be found in more standard works. 

Very important also is the section by Torres Balbas which appears in 
the Spanish version (not in the original, of course) of Lévi-Provengal’s 
Historia. ®8 This is by far the most comprehensive and detailed article 
on the subject. Of particular interest is the obvious influence of 
kafi (“inscription writing”) in the cathedral of Pamplona, for instance, 
to which should be compared also the pseudo-kifi decoration of the 
cathedral of Puy. © 

Oleg Grabar has an interesting chapter on the mosque in a collection 
of studies on Muslim cities. It is not without problems, however, such 
as his remarkable misunderstanding of Ibn Khaldtn, whom he quotes 
and then misinterprets to mean: “All sanctuaries, past and present, 
Muslim or not [my emphasis], are simply dismissed as fakes in the 
eyes of God.””° This would make Ibn Khaldiin perhaps the greatest 
heretic in Muslim history, which he certainly was not. In fact, he 
clearly is talking about pre-Muslim pagan sanctuaries. ”! 

Incidentally, not only did Christian churches throughout Spain (and 
not only the cathedrals noted above) imitate Arabic script in the designs 
on their walls, so too did many of the Christian kings, who either learned 
how to sign their names in Arabic or at least imitated Arabic signatory 
script in Romance. ” 

The complex issue of the development of the dome, and its possible 
origins either in Persian or Byzantine architecture, and the subsequent 
influence on church architecture not only in Spain but throughout 
Europe has been dealt with repeatedly by experts and need not be 
entered into here. However, it should be pointed out that such domes 
were by no means confined to mosque architecture, but were used also 
in palaces of private individuals. As antecedents to the important cupola 
of the mosque of Marrakush, in North Africa, under the influence of 
Spanish Muslim style, one must therefore also consider the evidence of 
such “private” domes already at least in the eleventh century (such as 
the elaborately decorated dome of the palace, probably the Alhambra, 
built by Yasuf Ibn Naghrillah, son of the famous Jewish prime minister 
of Granada, and his successor). 7? 
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Further information on the houses, gardens, baths, markets, etc., and 
their influence on Christian Spain, will be considered in the chapter on 
Muslim cities. 


Brief Survey of Political and Social History 


When the Visigoths fled Spain, for the most part, following the 
Muslim invasion (711), some went as far as northern Europe and 
beyond; as was the case of Pirmin, a disciple of Isidore of Seville, 
who went to Luxemburg and from there to Alsace and Switzerland and 
finally Bavaria, where he established a monastery. His disciples, in turn, 
founded other monasteries there, and the Lex Bajovariorum (ca. 740) 
was written by one of them and was modeled on the Lex Visigothorum. 
Others went to France; e.c., Theodulf, who became bishop of Orleans 
(799-821).74 Abbot Atala went to Septimania (region of Narbonne) 
in 782 with serfs, emancipated slaves, and his thirteen-year-old son 
Agobard (d. 840), who later became the archbishop of Lyons and 
was notorious for his anti-Jewish polemics and activities. Thus, the 
Visigothic influence was by no means confined to the romantic legends 
of “continuance” of the Christian hegemony of Spain (briefly discussed 
in the “Introduction” here). 

Not all Christians fled Spain, however, and over a period of time 
other new immigrants appear to have arrived. Many of these, indeed, 
settled in the very heart of Muslim al-Andalus. These Christians 
enthusiastically adopted many elements of the luxurious lifestyle of the 
Muslims (dress, architecture, interest in literature and poetry), including 
the Arabic language, as we have seen. 

Such Christians were called “Mozarabs,” a word usually said to 
derive from Ar. musta‘ rib (it 1s found, indeed, in this form as part of 
a proper Christian name in Toledo already in 1181), meaning generally 
one who adopts the customs and style of the Muslims, without actually 
converting. 

Loyalty to the absolute requirements of the Christian religion was, 
in fact, somewhat lax among a good many of these Mozarabs. This 
is evident in the rather significant degree of intermarriage between 
Muslims and Christians; usually, it is true, resulting in the conversion of 
a Christian woman to Islam, but this was not always the case. Thus, the 
most powerful Muslim ruler of al-Andalus, °Abd al-Rahman III, was 
the grandson of a Christian Basque princess, and his son al-Hakam II 
also married a Basque girl. The famous historian Abi Bakr Muhammad 
Ibn al-Qitiya (Cérdoba, d. 977) had this patronymic (“son of a Goth’) 
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because of his descent from Sarah, the daughter of the son of Witizah, 
the last Visigothic king. Similarly, ©Abd al-°Aziz, son of Misa ibn 
Nusayr who conquered Spain, and governed until he was murdered 
in 716, married the wife of Rodrigo, technically the last Visigothic 
“ruler.” 7© Munisa, the Muslim governor of northern Spain (ca. 730), 
married a daughter of the duke of Aquitaine. Al-Mansir married Teresa, 
the daughter of Bermudo II of Le6n, and also the daughter of Sancho 
Garcia II of Navarre (who thus became the mother of the next ruler, 
© Abd al-Rahm4an “Sanchuelo” [1008-09)). 

Intermarriage was by no means confined to Muslim men marrying 
Christian women. Among notable Christians who took Muslim wives, 
Alfonso VI of Ledén is perhaps the most important example. He 
married Zayda (identified by Lévi-Provengal as the daughter-in-law of 
al-Mu‘tamid, ruler of Seville [1069-1091]).’” Thus, the Christian law 
imposing the death sentence on a free Christian woman who married 
a slave, a Muslim or a Jew was certainly an example of a “double 
standard,”’ even though frequently overlooked, since Christian men were 
not similarly threatened. Technically, however, such marriages were a 
violation of Church law. 

There is still no adequate or complete history of the Mozarabs, and 
we must rely on early and incomplete studies.’® An important aspect 
of Mozarabic culture that deserves further research is the area of legal 
theory and practice. As to relations with Jews, there have been no 
serious studies at all until my article analyzing the sources for Toledo. ”” 

There was apparently a large Mozarabic community in Seville, but it 
suffered “an enormous slaughter’ in the ninth century which virtually 
wiped out the community, according to Gonzalez. Yet if so, it appears 
to have recovered, for in 1139 the king of Portugal (Afonso Henriques) 
raided Seville and captured over 1,000 Mozarabs who were taken back 
to Portugal and nearly sold as slaves. Only the intervention of the abbot 
of Santa Cruz (in Coimbra) prevented this. °° 

This barbarous treatment of fellow Christians is not so astonishing 
when we read that the pious “Crusaders” (from France, Germany and 
other lands) who captured Lisbon from the Almohads a few years later 
(1147) slit the throat of the aged Mozarabic bishop of the city and 
treated the other Mozarabs there vilely. Their attitude was that they 
were not true Christians, and only now, as a result of these acts of 
brutality, were they “repenting” and becoming true Christians. ®! 

In fact, the Mozarabs were considered to be in need of missionary 
activities almost as much as the “infidel” Muslims. Pope Celestinus III 
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in 1192, for example, ordered Martin Lépez de Pisuerga, archbishop of 
Toledo, to send priests “learned in Latin and Arabic” to North Africa, 
Seville and ‘other Muslim cities” to instruct the Christians there. ° 

Mozarabic Christianity was generally heretical; for example, Cixila, 
head of the diocese of Toledo (744-753) adopted the heresy of the 
African Sabelius, who denied the distinction of the personae of the 
Trinity. Bishop Egilanus, who headed the diocese of Elvira (777-784), 
was another heretic. Elipandus, metropolitan of Toledo (b. 717, d. 
808), was an adherent of “Adoptionism” (discussed in the chapter on 
Visigoths). 

According to one writer, these heresies were all “obvious attempts 
to make the doctrine of the Trinity palatable to Islam.’ Yet this may 
overlook the equally likely possibility that Islam itself influenced the 
development of heresies among the Mozarabs. Similarly, his theory 
that these heretics were not “Christian rebels,” but were fighting for 
social equality with Muslims is directly contrary to Cagigas’ thesis that 
they were, indeed, “revolutionaries.” 83 

The ‘‘Adoptionist” heresy, particularly, may have had political as 
well as religious motives, inasmuch as it was followed primarily by the 
Mozarabic population of the northern so-called “Marca.” It has been 
suggested that it was thus partly an effort to join with the Muslims in 
resisting French incursions. 4 

The “Aragén” Muslim region was controlled by the Bant Qasi, 
whose leader, Misa b. Musa (d. 862), rebelled against Cérdoba and 
set himself up as an independent ruler. According to Ibn Hazm, the 
founder of this dynasty was Qast!, a Christian count who converted after 
the Muslim conquest. 

Ibn Hazm also states that Fruela II (d. 925) of Leon, son of 
Alfonso III of Asturia, married a woman of the house of Banu Qasi 
named Urraca, apparently a convert to Christianity. ® 

The control of the Bani Qasi in this region lasted throughout most 
of the ninth century and into the early tenth century. A turning point 
in the slow process of the Reconquest was the liberation of Barcelona 
in 801, by forces under the orders of Louis the Pious of France, who 
continued south and took Tarragona in 808. (However, the Muslims 
attacked Barcelona again in 813 and 815.) 

The rebellion of Musa b. Musa in 842 was providential for the 
Asturias, besieged by Muslim invaders and plagued by a quarrel of 
succession upon the death of Alfonso II in that same year. Musa 
was assisted by relatives in Navarre, and in 843 °Abd al-Rahman II, 
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the caliph of Cérdoba, attacked him there, going as far as Pamplona. 
However, he was not able to hold the territory, and Musa established a 
separate kingdom there, becoming governor of Tudela in 852. His son 
Fortuna succeeded him in that post, while another son, Lubb, succeeded 
him in Zaragoza. The rebellious dynasty ended there in 929 with the 
death of Muhammad b. Lubb. Was the Safi rebel of Algarbes in the 
Almoravid period, Ahmad Ibn Qasi, a descendant of this house?® In 
any event, we see the impact of heresies and conversions on the political 
scene. 

Another rebel who became a heretic was °Abd al-Rahman b. 
Marwan b. Yunus Ibn Marwan of Cordoba (ca. 874), who preached 
a new religion which was neither Islam nor Christianity, but anti- 
Trinitarian. This is said to have appealed to his soldiers, “Muslims, 
renegades, and even Jews.” 8’ 


Martyrs in Ninth-Century Cordoba 


The strangest phenomenon in Christian-Muslim relations in Spain 
was the fanatical “martyrdom” movement of Cordoba, in which 
Christians openly defied Muslim law and patience (after the Muslims 
had displayed remarkable cooperation in allowing the Christians to use 
half of the magnificent mosque for a church!) by publicly insulting 
Islam in a manner which they were warned would force the Muslims 
to execute the offenders. Many Christian men and women cheerfully 
chose this road to instant martyrdom, and almost all of them wound 
up as obscure saints as a reward. Fortunately for all concerned, this 
movement did not last very long. ®8 


The Mudéjars 


The opposite side of the coin, so to speak, from the Mozarabs 
is the phenomenon of Muslims living among Christians in centers 
of population which were predominantly christian. They were called 
Mudéjars. This aspect of Muslim history, or more correctly of the 
history of Christian Spain, has been even less studied than the Mozarabs. 

Muslims certainly did not convert in massive numbers to Christianity; 
not immediately following the Christian Reconquest of various cities 
and regions, and apparently not at any later period. One of the 
things which may have served to discourage such conversions was 
the existence of laws such as that which ordered that Muslim slaves 
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converted to Christianity by their (Christian) masters shall have their 
goods inherited by the master, and only if he dies may their sons inherit 
the property. 8? 

The Muslims who thus continued to live as such among Christians 
included, of course, large numbers who lived in northern Spain in 
Christian cities which were never part of the “Reconquest.” An example 
is Burgos, where Muslims lived in the twelfth century and later, and 
where there are references to mosques in documents of the thirteenth 
century. They continued to live there until the end of the fifteenth 
century. Muslims did not suffer, there at least (and apparently this was 
generally true), any of the kinds of attacks and robberies which the Jews 
did in 1391. Following the Cortes of Madrid (1476) and Toledo (1480), 
both Jews and Muslims were ordered to live in separate barrios, apart 
from Christians. Because of concern about sexual relations between 
the three groups, the council of Burgos in 1485 decreed that the gates 
of the Muslim quarter (but not, apparently, the Jewish one) be closed 
at night. 9 

Such restrictive laws do not appear, however, to have been common 
in other cities, at least not in Aragén-Catalonia, though there were 
various other discriminatory laws in medieval Castile. 7! 

There is no indication that the Mudéjars were any more economically 
important in Christian Spain than the Jews; indeed, the indications are 
that they were Jess so. The reasons for the somewhat less discriminatory 
legislation of the later periods, and particularly, perhaps, for the lack of 
evidence of attacks against them such as those of 1391, probably has 
to do with fear of retaliation from Muslims in North Africa, especially, 
against Christians. 

The whole question of the impact, if any, of Mudéjar culture upon 
Christians in northern Spain definitely is in need of investigation. 


Caliph of Cérdoba 


The assumption of the title of khalifa (“caliph”) by ‘Abd al- 
Rahman III in 929 was the culmination of a long and carefully planned 
program to re-establish an Umayyad dynasty in Spain that would replace 
the corrupt and weak © Abbasid caliphate of Baghdad. Yet there was 
dangerous opposition from the powerful Fatimid dynasty, also claiming 
the title, which controlled much of North Africa. °Abd al-Rahman 
shrewdly sought the aid of the Zanata Berber tribe of North Africa, the 
closest in terms of location to al-Andalus, and the bitter enemies of the 
Sinhaja tribe which supported the Fatimids. 
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Misa Ibn Abi-l-°Afiya (who had been appointed governor of North 
Africa by the Fatimids), a Zanata chieftain, rebelled against the Fatimids 
in support of the Andalusian ruler. There is some evidence, incidentally, 
that this chieftain was Jewish (as, indeed, his name indicates). 7? 

However, the Zanata were ultimately defeated in North Africa, and 
Fatimid control assured. © Abd al-Rahman was able to hold only Ceuta, 
largely because of his powerful navy, but his warfare with the Christians 
prevented his continuing his campaign against North Africa. 7° 

¢Abd al-Rahman was a particularly enlightened and tolerant ruler. 
Indeed, Américo Castro erred greatly in attributing the tolerant 
atmosphere to the “incapacity of Islam to create solid and worthy 
political structures.” It is more likely the very fact that stable political 
institutions were established which enabled this ruler, and his successors 
for the most part, to allow a “tolerant” treatment of Christians and 
Jews. %4 

Nevertheless, every effort was made to strengthen not only the navy 
but the army as well, and to conduct constant expeditions against 
Christian Spain. Summer expeditions were considered particularly 
important, this being the best time to fight. All of this cost enormous 
amounts of money, of course. Additional expenses for the army 
included doctors, masons, carpenters, builders of siege machines, the 
cost of food and forage, and various weapons. Most of these costs were 
borne by the taxes on the dhimmis: the kharaj (not “kharja’”’) and the 
jizya; land and head-taxes. Thus, the ruler could perhaps well afford to 
“tolerate” his own Christian and Jewish subjects, who paid a large part 
of the expenses for his war on the “infidel” Christian kingdoms. ”° 

It was permitted to burn the lands (crops, etc.) of the enemy (strictly 
prohibited in the Bible, incidentally) and to kill their animals, destroy 
villages, etc. However, it was not then permitted to kill women or 
children. (There is an interesting reference to the capture of horses, 
mules and camels from the Almohad troops at the battle of Almonte, 
near Niebla, apparently ca. 1141-42. This is the only reference I recall 
to camels.) 7° 

Muslims played an important role in the warfare of the Christians 
of Spain, not only as militia in their armies, but in providing weapons 
and armor to be imitated, in styles of fighting, in the use of mounted 
cavalry, and even serving as engineers (as in the case of two Muslims of 
Tudela who were paid regular salaries for constructing and maintaining 
war machines in 1276). 97 
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Military customs even influenced Jewish sources. Abraham Ibn 
‘Ezra provides an interesting example. His commentary on Nahum 
3.2 explains the Hebrew word shot (actually, probably, a whip) as 
something which is struck to emit a sound, “like a tunbur [see note] 
which is wider and bigger than ours, and the soldiers gather in [groups 
of] tens or more to strike them, to make noise and cause fear.’ %8 

The Muslims were able to carry on a series of invasions into northern 
Spain under al-Mansur (985) and °Abd al-Malik (1000-1004), but this 
marked the end of their military dominance over the Christians. 

Sancho Garcia of Castile led the campaigns against the Muslims at 
the beginning of the eleventh century, winning an important victory 
over °Abd al-Malik in 1008, who died in that year and was replaced 
by his half-brother “Abd al-Rahm&an “Sanchuelo.” He proved to be a 
weak and ineffective ruler, and the civil war which broke out at Cérdoba 
forced him to break off his campaign against the Christians. However, 
the “royal city” of Madinat al-Zahira was destroyed and he fled to a 
Christian monastery, where he was nevertheless captured and killed by 
the rebels. Muhammad II became the new ruler, but was destined to rule 
only a few years. In the rebellion of 1009 the Berbers sought the aid 
of Sancho Garcia, and the Castilian troops actually entered Cérdoba, 
as did Catalan forces under the counts of Barcelona and Urgel the 
following year. This rebellion was the end of the central caliphate of 
al-Andalus. 


Taifa Kingdoms 


Following this civil war, Muslim unity was no longer possible. 
Hisham II was executed in 1013, and the brief “rule” of his weak 
successor, Hisham III, came to an ignoble end when he was forced into 
exile in Lérida, where he died. The so-called “Hasanid” dynasty, no less 
weak and ineffectual, nominally continued to rule until 1054. In fact, 
however, al-Andalus was divided into a numer of small “city states” 
(called taifas; Ar. ta’ifa, pl. tawa’if, faction or party). The dynasties, 
chiefly Berber but also some non-Berber, which gained control of these 
territories became in effect independent rulers. 

The most important was Granada, under the control of the Zirt Berber 
dynasty, which included an area much larger than just the city itself. 
Seville, Almeria, and Toledo were the other most important centers. 
The Berber Aftasi dynasty controlled the kingdom of Badajoz, eastern 
al-Andalus, and in effect all of Portugal; but while this was thus the 
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single largest kingdom, it was by no means the most important or 
powerful. 

Far from representing an improvement over the chaotic situation 
whch resulted with the civil war, these truly “petty” Muslim kingdoms 
engaged in constant warfare with each other, not infrequently employing 
Christian mercenaries against their Muslim neighbors. The situation 
thus was ripe for the classical “divide and conquer” strategy which 
the Christian kings—far from being either strategically brilliant or 
sufficiently united to have overcome a unified Muslim enemy—took 
advantage of by merest accident. !© 


The Almoravids 


The Almoravid!®! dynasty was founded in North Africa by Yahya 
Ibn Ibrahim (d. 1042) and the fagih °Abd-Allah Ibn Yasin.!°* The 
Almoravid ruler Yusuf Ibn Tashufin (sometimes incorrectly Tashfin), 
whose very patronymic means “vengeful; seeking revenge,” was invited 
to al-Andalus to defend the kingdom against the invasion of Alfonso VI 
in 1086 (the famous battle of Zallaqa).!°3 All too eager to accept the 
invitation, the Almoravids used this as an excuse to take over the 
divided and weak Muslim country, which was now unified under their 
rule. 

However brutal they may have been in their campaigns, they were not 
“barbarians.” !° True, they could be intolerant of philosophical ideas 
with which they differed on religious grounds. Al-Ghazali’s works 
were burned, for example, by order of °Ali b. Yusuf (who succeeded 
his father in 1106; he died in 1138).!°5 On the other hand, literature 
flourished under the Almoravids. A charming, if questionable, story 
is told by al-Marrakushi according to which a poet visited Silves (an 
important town in southern Portugal, which had been a part of the 
ta’ifa of Seville) and received a gift of 700 dinar from a local notable. 
Astonished, he asked the reason for this and was told that it was the 
man’s custom to set aside 100 dindr a year for poets, but due to the 
troubles of recent years the money had accumulated. ! 

The Almoravids were, however, very rigid about sexual matters. Boy 
prostitutes were expelled from Seville as part of the general puritanical 
reform (a fact which must have upset the poets a great deal!). Indeed, it 
is precisely a Muslim poet of Silves in this period, Abu’1-Qasim Ahmad 
b. Muhammad Ibn al-Milh, who wrote a poem about a beautiful boy 
he encountered and who permitted him to kiss him: “I was then like 
Moses, who when he saw the light turned towards it with no other 
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intent than to seek its warmth, and found there a secret colloquy with 
God!” !®7 (Poetry as an example of relations between Jews and Muslims 
will be discussed in Chapter VI.) 

Among the many important poets of Almoravid Spain, mention 
should be made of Abu Muhammad b. Abu’!-Qasim Ibn °Abd al- 
Ja°far, secretary of the Almoravid ruler °Ali b. Yusuf, and Abu’l- 
Hasan al-Ansari, the wazir of the last Almoravid ruler of Granada; 
also, of course, Ibrahim Ibn Sahl al-Isra’ili,; possibly a Jewish convert 
to Islam, and one of the most famous poets (whose poetry will be 
discussed later). While poetry apparently suffered a decline in Seville, 
in other cities this was not the case. !% 


The Almohads 


Far more fanatical than the Almoravids was the dynasty of the 
Almohads (al-Muwahhidin, “unifiers,” of the name of Allah). Ibn 
Tumart, the founder, objected to the moral laxity of the Berbers of 
North Africa, and his followers declared “holy war’ on their enemies. 
During the initial battles with the Almoravids, Ibn Tumart became ill 
and died (1130). He was replaced by °Abd al-Mu’min ibn ©All. By 
slowly building his forces in the mountains and gaining the support of 
almost all of the mountain Berbers, he gathered a sufficient force to take 
both Fez and Marrakesh, the Almoravid capital, in 1147. According 
to Ibn Abi Zar’, the Almohads destroyed the Christian church there 
and killed a great number of Jews and “Bani Farkhan” (i.e., Christian 
militia). !°? When they conquered Ifriqiya (modern Tunisia), the Jews 
and Christians were given the choice of conversion or death. !!° 

The Almohads invaded al-Andalus in 1145, but did not become firmly 
established there until 1163. !!! 

Abi Ya°qub Yisuf was the first Almohad ruler of al-Andalus(1163- 

1184). The story is told, apparently on reliable authority, that one of 
the scholars of Seville had his library seized at the orders of this ruler. 
Assured that no one in his home had been hurt, and that this was not a 
confiscation of objectionable books, the sage appeared to be perfectly 
convinced that the ruler had taken his books only to satisfy his “love 
of knowledge”! !!2 

But before passing too harsh a judgement on the “barbaric” nature 
of the Almohad reign, one must consider, in fact, the testimony on the 
love of learning of this ruler from other sources, and also the fact that 
two great philosophers were attached to his court: Ibn Tufayl and Ibn 
Bajja. 113 
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Supposedly this ruler also had the greatest respect for music; yet 
his own son and successor, Abi’ Yusuf Ya°qub, in 1184 ordered the 
chiefs of police to seize people known to be singers of song in public 
and to imprison them. “Women singers abandoned the market places,” 
according to Ibn °Idhart. !!4 

The contemporary account of the conquest of Lisbon (1147) indicates 
the contempt with which the Almohads (called Mauris et Moabitis) 
treated the Christian religion. Besides taunting the Christian soldiers 
(from France, Normandy, England, Germany, etc.) with their belief 
that a human being was God, they “displayed the symbol of the cross 
before us with mockery, spitting upon it and wiping upon it the filth 
from their posteriors [feditatis sue posteriora extergebant ex illa], and 
finally making water upon it [urinating on it] as something vile, they 
threw it at us.” The Christians more than repaid this insult in the 
resulting pillage and slaughter when the city was captured; so disgusting 
that it appalled even the author of the account. !!> 

Rodrigo Jiménez de Rada, archbishop of Toledo, claimed that in 
1144-45 the Almohads expelled the Christians from al-Andalus, but 
this is not confirmed in any Arabic source, which surely would have 
mentioned such a significant event. In fact, we know that Mozarabic 
Christians continued to live in Toledo itself, at least, in very large 
numbers. !!© The persecution of the Jews will be discussed later. 

Following the Almohad dynasty (which continued in power until 
1227), the history of the Muslims becomes a part of the history of 
Christian Spain. Muslims continued to live in towns and cities, not just 
in southern Andalucia or Valencia but throughout the land. 
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SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE: 
MUSLIM SPAIN 


Some of the most important sources for Muslim history of al- 
Andalus have largely been ignored by authorities on general Muslim 
historiography. For instance, Ibn Abi Zar® (often cited by Spanish 
authors simply as “al-Qirtas” or even “El Cartas’), Rawd al-Qirtas, 1s 
not mentioned by Sezgin or by Lewis and Holt; the text was translated 
already in the eighteenth century and edited in 1845.! 

Further omissions include: al-Himyart, al-Bakri, Ibn al-Khatib (only 
a passing reference in Lewis and Holt), and, while Ibn al-Qitiya is 
mentioned in both reference works, the title of his book 1s Ta’rikh 
[ftitah, not “fath,” al-Andalus (erroneous in Lewis and Holt), and 
Cherbonneau’s important translation was ignored by Sezgin. Perhaps 
most surprisingly, Ibn °Idhari is overlooked completely by Sezgin and 
given only casual mention in Lewis and Holt! 

Charles Pellat, a literary scholar, for some reason did the chapter 
in Lewis and Holt on Spain and made such erroneous statements as 
that Ibn Habib’s history of the conquest is a “tissue of fables” (p. 119) 
when, in fact, nothing remains of that work except some quotations by 
a pupil, in a manuscript which Pellat certainly did not see. His most 
erroneous statement, however, is that until Ibn Hazm, Muslim writers 
in al-Andalus took no notice of Christians or Jews (p. 125), when, in 
fact, both are mentioned in the earliest chronicles and other sources. 

Thus, the major reference works on Muslim historiography are worse 
than useless when it comes to al-Andalus. 

The thoroughness and reliability of the Muslim sources, which are 
both accurate and fairly close to the events they relate when dealing 
with the Muslim conquest of Spain is not the case for the later periods. 
Our most valuable sources, such as al-Maqgari and Ibn Abi Zar‘, are 
both remote from the events and often less than reliable. Ibn °Idhari 
is generally considered reliable, but he was nevertheless not a resident 
of al-Andalus. Nevertheless, the sections of his work dealing with 
the Almoravid and Almohad periods (translated with useful notes by 
Huici Miranda) are helpful. One of the most important sources for 
the Almohads, and valuable also for other periods, is al-Marrakushi, 
also not not from Spain though he spent some time there. His dates, 
however, are unreliable. 

Other Arabic historians provide mostly brief chronicles, devoid of the 
details which would enable us to gain any real insight into the life of 
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the period (for which we must rely on other sources). In many respect, 
the best is Ibn al-Athir, and useful also is Ibn al-Khatib. 

Turning from the sources (there are, of course, many others which 
have been utilized in this chapter) to the secondary literature, it may be 
helpful to provide an overview of some works which are well-known, 
and others which ought to be but are not. 

Dozy, Recherches (the 1965 rpt. has different pagination than the 
original) is still useful if treated with caution. The same author’s 
Histoire is of less value, and the English translation of that is absolutely 
useless. Goldziher’s “Los Arabes Espafioles y el Islam,” also in English 
translation (see Bibliography), from some of his various German 
articles, makes a good general introduction. 

Miguel Asin Palacios, Obras Escogidas (Madird, 1946-48; three 
vols.) contains some very important studies, but primarily 
philosophical. 

Lévi-Provengal provided a brief survey of the early caliphal period in 
an article, and his general history is a classic but covers only the period 
to 1031.% Hajji also has written good studies of diplomatic embassies 
for the early period.? The late French scholar, Charles Dufourcq, wrote 
many important studies, at least one of which is fundamental for the 
study of al-Andalus. 4 

Guichard’s much-heralded Structures Sociales (Spanish version, Al- 
Andalus), while I strongly disagree with many of its views, 1s worth 
reading. Makki, Ensayo, is of interest and well-researched, but adds 
really little that is new (the same author’s study of Ibn Darraj’s Diwan 
as it bears on the Reconquest was far more significant; see n. 99 of 
this chapter). 

Arjona Castro’s Andalucia Musulmana is a popular account, but has 
a short political history of the /a@’ifa kingdoms which is of some use (see 
n. 100 of this chapter for further bibliography on this subject, which 
deserves a complete new treatment). 

Bosch Vila, Los Almordvides, is as yet the only attempt at a history of 
this period in al-Andalus. It is, unfortunately, somewhat disappointing 
and must be checked against the later work of Huici Miranda on various 
points. Bosch Vila’s history of Muslim Seville, while again rather 
popular in treatment, is of some value. 

Not enough can be said about the work of Torres Balbas, without 
which research on Muslim Spain would be much more difficult. I have, 
of course, read all his work, and the articles cited here only indicate 
those found most useful for the topics under consideration. 
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A very interesting article on a little-studied topic, namely, the 
Muslims in Portugal, is José D. Garcia Domingues, “Aspectos de 
Cultura Luso-Arabe,” Actas do IV Congreso de Estudos Arabes e 
Islamicos (Leiden, 1971), pp. 235-52. Perhaps someday there will 
be a good history of this subject; meanwhile, some generally ignored 
information relating to Lisbon has been provided in the present chapter. 

Rachel Arié, Espafia Musulmana is both the most complete and the 
most accurate of all the works written on the subject and is by far the 
best general history, with a complete and thorough bibliography. To 
this may now be added the same author’s Etudes sur la Civilization de 
l’Espagne Musulmane (Leiden, 1990). Hopefully, both works will soon 
be made available in English translations. 

Specialized studies are referred to in the footnotes of this chapter. 
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NOTES 
“SURVEY OF LITERATURE” 


1 Bernard Lewis and P. M. Holt, eds., Historians of the Middle East (London, 
1962); F. Sezgin, Geschichte der arabischen Schrifttums (Leiden, 1967). The 
only two works on Muslim historiography specifically of al-Andalus, F. 
Pons Boigues, Ensayo Bio-Bibliografico sobre los Historiadores y Gedgrafos 
Arabigo-Espanoles (Madrid, 1898), and F. Wustenfeld’s similar German study, 
are obviously outdated. 

2«Etude sur le Sicle du Califat de Cordoue,” and Histoire de l’Espagne 
Musulmane (in Spanish translation as part of Menéndez Pidal’s still unfinished 
Historia de Espafia); see “Bibliography” for the references. 

3“Political Relations of Andalusian Rebels with Franks during the Umayyad 
Period,” Islamic Quarterly 12 (1968): 59-69, and his articles listed in 
“Bibliography.” 

4“Ta Berbérie et l’Ibérie Medievales.” 
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CHAPTER THREE 


JEWS UNDER UMAYYADS AND TAIFAS 


The history of Jewish-Muslim relations in medieval Spain is by 
no means confined to al-Andalus; i.e., the southern area of Spain 
which is most commonly understood to be “Muslim Spain.” In fact, 
the Muslims, as we have said, lived throughout Spain, and after the 
Christian Reconquest the Muslims continued to live in various cities 
and towns, intermingled with both Christians and Jews. 

Nevertheless, both because of their numerical and economic and 
cultural importance in al-Andalus, and because of the significantly more 
abundant source material for that region, much of the focus will have 
to be on Jews and Muslims in al-Andalus. Every effort has been made, 
particularly in the later period, to include information on Jewish-Muslim 
relations in other regions, however. 


The Umayyad Caliphate 


As I have already dealt extensively elsewhere with the Muslim 
conquest of 711 and the legend of Jewish involvement, a brief summary 
here will suffice. ! 

There is no evidence whatever for the notion that Jews in Visigothic 
Spain were involved in any conspiracy with other Jews or with 
Muslim Berbers of North Africa to invade Spain. Indeed, as previously 
mentioned, the Muslims needed no such encouragement, for the 
invasion had long been in their plans. When the small Berber force land 
in Spain in 711, there were brief battles with the Christians who had 
not already fled. Jews were used as “garrison” forces by the Muslims 
to hold conquered cities while the Muslim force moved on to claim still 
others. 

The legend, found first in Lucas of Tiy’s chronicle, that Jews had 
“betrayed” the city of Toledo to the Muslims is part of general “Jewish 
betrayal” legends of the medieval period. The most reliable Muslim 
source states that when Toledo was found abandoned, in fact by the 
Christians, the Muslim commander “installed there Jews—together with 
a certain number of his soldiers” while he marched on to Guadalajara. ? 

In addition to his mention of the supposed Jewish betrayal of Toledo, 
Lucas would have his readers believe that this story was reported to the 
infante Fernando (1189-1211), son of Alfonso VIII of Castile: 
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It is said that one day [Fernando], hearing expounded the passion 
of Christ, [and] informed that in antiquity the kings had expelled 
the Jews from Spain and that these [Jews] had delivered Toledo to 
the Muslims, [he] became inflamed with anger and persecuted them, 
because of which the Jews, fearing him, poisoned him in order to kill 
him. 3 


The falseness of this story is evident from the fact that, for example, 
the Anales Toledanos says nothing at all about it, only noting that 
“murio el Infant D. Ferrando dia Viernes en la noche...” (in fact, 
at Madrid, following a long illness). The charge of Jewish physicians 
“poisoning” a ruler is also an old medieval legend (e.g., Carloman and 
Hugh Capet).4 

The legend of Jewish betrayal to the Muslims remained alive in 
Christian Spain, however. Thus, it is repeated in the thirteenth century 
by Juan Gil de Zamora.* Pedro Lépez de Ayala also repeated the tale, as 
did Alfonso Martinez (the “Arcipreste de Talavera’), and the infamous 
Pedro Sarmiento mentioned it in 1449 in his “Sentencia-Estatuto” 
against the conversos of Toledo. The most anti-Semitic writer of the 
latter half of that century, Alfonso del Espina, did not fail to repeat the 
story, and it became also one of the causes for the statutes of limpieza 
de sangre issued by Cardinal Siliceo in the sixteenth century, and is 
mentioned by the sixteenth-century Jewish “chronicler” Samuel Usque 
in his lamentations on the calamities of Jewish history.® 

There are numerous reports and legends of Jewish assistance to 
Muslims in the conquest of various other Christian cities. There 1s, 
for instance, an old legend that the Jews of Barcelona aided in the 
Muslim conquest of Tarragona in 850, which may be factual or may 
have been a confusion with the apparently real assistance which the 
Jews gave to the Muslims in the conquest of Barcelona itself in 852.’ 

A usually reliable Muslim historian, al-°Udhri (11th century) repeats 
the story of Jewish participation with regard to the rebellion of Seville 
against the Umayyads (end of the ninth century). According to his 
account, the Jews opened the gates of the city to the invading Umayyad 
forces. Ibn Hayyan does not, however, confirm this account, which may 
probably be dismissed as legendary, although it certainly would have 
been in the interest of the Jews to support the Umayyad dynasty. There 
was also a claim of the Jewish “betrayal” of the castle of Rondo in the 
Christian campaign against Granada in 1182.8 

A modern writer apparently seeks to add to these legends when he 
states that “the lot of the Jews worsened when they were accused of 
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giving help to Alfonso I of Aragén” in the campaign (1125-26) against 
Granada. Ibn Rushd, the judge of Cordoba (grandfather of ‘“Averroes”’), 
“advocated the deportation of the Jews from Spain” because of this, 
no less.? However, it was the Mozarabs of Granada, not the Jews, 
who sent letters inviting Alfonso to invade Granada, and Ibn Rushd 
recommended to °Alt b. Yusuf Ibn Tashufin, the Almoravid ruler, that 
the Mozarabs—not the Jews—be expelled from their homes (and not, 
obviously, from all of Spain). 

When °Abd al-Mu’min (d. 1163) returned from his campaigns in 
North Africa,!° Ibrahim b. Hamushk (‘““Hamushko” according to Ibn 
al-Khatib), whose grandfather had converted from Christianity, was in 
Jaén and decided to rebel against the Almohad ruler and to betray 
the city of Granada “in the interior of which lived the ‘Islamicized’ 
Jews.” His ally in this rebellion was Ibn Dahri.!! Now, Huici Miranda 
translated al-Marrakushi’s account of this in such a manner as to make 
Ibn Dahri appear to be the ally of the Jews (su aliado; the pronoun is 
ambiguous in Spanish). Unfortunately the Arabic text is unedited, but I 
suspect the correct meaning should be “his ally,” i.e., Ibrahim’s. From 
the context, it is clear that Huici did not so understand it, and on the 
basis of this he did not hesitate to identify this Ibn Dahri as a Jew! 

Nothing in the accounts supports this identification; in fact, he is 
said to have been related by marriage to Ibn Zayd, the almoxarife of 
the city (highly unlikely, in the Almohad period, if he were a Jew). To 
make things worse, Ibn °Idhari says that this Ibn Hamushk conspired 
with the Jews of Granada to open the gates of the city. Ibn Dahri is 
mentioned merely as a messenger from Ibn Hamushk to the Jews. It is 
obvious that he took his account from Ibn Sahib, his contemporary, but 
added to his brief mention of Jews, making them the traitors instead of 
the Muslims. !? 

Finally, we have yet another probable legend in the rebellion of 
a supposed Jewish Berber, Khawlan al-yahidi, who is said to have 
rebelled against the governor of al-Andalus, al-Hurr ibn °Abd al- 
Rahman al-Thagqifi in 99 A.H. (717-18 C.E.). He then fled to Catalonia, 
where he fought until he was defeated and killed in 718. !3 


The Umayyad Caliphate 


Unfortunately, our sources, both Arabic and Hebrew (there are, 
indeed, hardly any of the latter), are entirely silent with regard to the 
Jews from the period of the conquest (711) until the reign of al-Hakam I 
in the ninth century. This lacuna in the sources leaves us with a great 
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many unanswerable questions of obvious importance; for example, the 
question of Jewish ownership of land. 

Ashtor has argued that the Jews did not receive land from the 
Muslims as part of the “land-division’” that was (probably) made after 
the conquest, but that they had their own land from the Visigothic days 
which they nevertheless had lost due to persecution; and, finally, that 
Jews could not acquire land in Muslim Spain until the ninth century. !4 
All of this, however, is based on sheer speculation without the slightest 
evidence. 

Also, did Jews pay the usual taxes required of dhimmi in Muslim 
countries during and after the period of the conquest? (Ashtor goes into 
great detail on the tax system; for which, incidentally, we have little or 
no evidence for Spain at this early date, but he makes no mention of 
Jews at all in this regard.) An authority on Jewish law, Shalom Albeck, 
drew some unfounded conclusions from late Jewish sources of Spain 
that the collection of such taxes did go back to “early times” in Muslim 
Spain; but, in fact, the evidence does not support this. !> 

Neither may we accept Ashtor’s surmises about Jews involved in 
commerce as opposed to agriculture, for the same reason that there is 
no evidence. Thus, lacking sources which could shed light on any of 
these or similar issues, it appears prudent to be silent rather than to 
invent information. 

The next reliable source we have concerning Jews, or in any case, 
at least one Jew, has to do with the famous “suburban rebellion” in 
Cérdoba in 818. Ibn al-Qittya mentions as one of the leaders of the 
rebellion Talut ibn °Abd al-Jabbar, a famous Malikite jurist, who took 
refuge at the house of a Jew when the insurrectionists were being 
punished. ‘When calm was reestablished and the fire of the discord 
was extinguished, weary at last of this voluntary captivity, he went 
out one evening to go to his friend the wazir [katib, according to al- 
Maqaari] Abii Bassam . . . On seeing him, the latter asked ‘Where have 
you been?’ ‘With [at the house of] a Jew,’ answered Talit.” Trusting 
his friend to intercede for him, he found instead that he betrayed him 
to al-Hakam, who finally pardoned him, but asked where he had spent 
the intervening year (since the rebellion had ended). “In the house 
of a Jew,” he replied (al-Maqqari adds: “whom he named, and [he] 
afterwards had gone to his friend” who denounced him). Then al- 
Hakam said, addressing the wazir, “You see, Abii Bassam, a Jew has 
known to honor, in one of our enemies, knowledge and piety. He did 
not fear, in giving asylum, compromising his person, his wife, his child, 
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or his fortune. And you, O miserable one, have wished to plunge me 
again into violence.” Abii Bassam was removed in disgrace. !® 

Another (tenth-century) historian, Ibn Hayyan, is cited as relating 
this incident, adding that the Jew treated Talit with great honor and 
respect (remarkable testimony for a Muslim writer to say about a Jew). 
Finally, he told the Jew of his intention to find a certain secretary who 
had been his student and to demand hospitality from him. The Jew 
tried to dissuade him, and urged him to remain with him. Talat finally 
left the Jew and found his former student, whom he asked to intercede 
with al-Hakam. This account ends there. !’ 

Ibn al-Rawandi (Abi’l-Husayn Ahmad Ibn Yahya), a renowned 
Muslim theologian of the ninth century who strayed into heresy, is 
reported to have composed a number of heretical works for a Jew, 
Abi ‘Isa al-yahidi al-Ahwazi (the name “Jesus” was not unknown for 
Jews), “and it was at the home of this man that he died,” according to 
the Fihrist. The translator of that work suggested that when the enemies 
of Ibn al-Rawandi sought to kill him, he hid in the house of his Jewish 
patron. If so, this sitation would be analagous to that of Talit many 
years earlier in al-Andalus. !® 

A Muslim poet of the ninth century in Spain, Sa°id b. Sulayman 
Ibn Judi, reportedly was killed in the house of a Jewess where he had 
made an assignation with the wife of the rebel “Umar Ibn Hafstin (a 
renegade tribal chieftain who converted to Christianity). According to 
other traditions, the poet was killed in the home of a Jewess who was 
his mistress. !9 

In 974, al-Hakam II granted a document to “the Jew al-Hajjay Ibn 
al-Mutawakkil” concerning the oaths (aqsam) of “his people,” the Jews 
of Lucena.2° This is an extremely perplexing notice, which does not 
permit us to learn what precisely the document was about. We may 
be allowed to surmise, however, knowing the importance of the Jewish 
community of Lucena (said to have been an “entirely Jewish” city), that 
the Jews demanded certain changes in, or perhaps complete exemption 
from, the customary formula of oaths.*! Furthermore, it is remotely 
possible that this Ibn al-Mutawakkil, not at all a common name, was 
related to Yequtiel, the famous patron of the Hebrew poet Ibn Gabirol, 
and wazir of Zaragoza (discussed below). 

A document preserved in the archives of the cathedral of Barcelona 
(or it was, in the last century) mentions the taking of Barcelona by 
the Muslims on July 6, 985, not long after the defeat of the combined 
forces of the count of Castile, the king of Leén, and the king of Navarre 
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at Reuda (981). Many were killed or taken captive in the city and the 
surrounding area, and many books were also destroyed (some of the 
records of property are discussed in detail in the document; an important 
but ignored source for this period in Christian Spain). In one of these 
references, there appears the name of “Salvator Ebreo,” possibly a Jew 
(perhaps of Italian origin?). 22 

Baer claimed that when al-Manstr captured Barcelona in 985, 
“several Jews were killed in battle and the count and countess of 
Barcelona later fell heir to their property,” thus adding to his list 
of imaginary evils committed by Christian rulers against the Jews. 
However, in “his” collection of sources (actually, largely the work of 
Spanish scholars), which he cites to substantiate this claim, a document 
dated 1000 refers to some property which the count and countess sold, 
which property they had acquired by the death of some Jews (per 
successionem mortuorum hebraeorum). There is no evidence that these 
Jews were killed in any battle, much less in the Muslim conquest of 
Barcelona. In all likelihood, they simply had died intestate. 

Even as major an event as the civil war which led to the overthrow 
of the caliphate and brought about the independent kingdoms (taifas) 
produced virtually no mention of Jews in the sources. How did the Jews 
fare in the rebellion? Did any of them participate, or, more likely, did 
they support the government? 

Only two Jewish sources refer to it at all. The great Hebrew 
grammarian and physician of the eleventh century, Abu’l-Walid 
Marwan (Jonah) Ibn Janah, relates that he was in Cordoba, where he 
interpreted a difficult biblical passage for his friend, “and when God 
decreed our exile from Cérdoba to Zaragoza because of the wars which 
came upon it [Cérdoba],” this friend went with him to Zaragoza. After 
“many years,’ Abu Yusuf Ibn Hasdai also came to Zaragoza, and later 
asked about the same biblical passage. 24 

The other reference is Moses Ibn °Ezra(h), the famous poet of 
Granada, who still recalled the horrors of that war: “There then broke 
out in al-Andalus the general rebellion which had no equal, called 
the Berber rebellion, at the end of the century.” (This is not exactly 
accurate, since he apparently means the end of the [Muslim] seventh 
century; i.e., the late 900’s.) He says that the “mother of cities” 
(Cérdoba) was “destroyed or nearly destroyed.” *° 
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Jewish Government Officials 


Technically speaking, neither Christians nor Jews were supposed to 
hold any office whereby they would exercise authority over Muslims. 7® 
While this law was sometimes violated in other Muslim countries, rarely 
did Jews reach such prominent positions of power as they did in al- 
Andalus. Christians, of course, did not hold any such posts, primarily 
because there were fewer of them, in al-Andalus, and also because the 
Muslims were at war with the Christians. 

Indeed the Jews were in the enviable position of being “neutrals;” 
they were not considered enemies either by the Muslims or by the 
Christians, and thus both groups were able to utilize the services of 
Jews. This situation only temporarily changed in the early stages of the 
Reconquest when Jews actually fought in both Christian and Muslim 
armies; a fact which nevertheless seems to have had no effect on their 
long-term status. 

The most important and influential of all the Jewish officials in the 
period of the caliphate was Hasdai Ibn Shaprit, who served as wazir 
to °Abd al-Rahmaan III (912-961). (Arabic sources unanimously spell 
his name “Hasdar’.) 

Ashtor provided a largely fictional account of the life and career 
of this important figure. His claim that Ibn Shaprut “studied Latin 
with Christian teachers, members of the Mozarab clergy of Cérdoba’’ is 
entirely imaginary (indeed, as we have seen, the Mozarabs barely knew 
Latin themselves). There is, in fact, no evidence that he or other Jews 
knew Latin; nor do we know that “day and night” he diligently studied 
Arabic medicine, as Ashtor claimed; only that he was apparently a 
physician. Nor does the Muslim author Ibn Sa°id say that “his cures 
were successful and his praise on everyone’s lips.” ?’ What he said was: 


Among the Jews of al-Andalus was Hasdat Ibn Ishaq, servant 
[khaddam] of al-Hakam ibn © Abd al-Rahmaan [son of the ruler], who 
was a specialist in the art of medicine and Jewish law. He was the first 
in al-Andalus to teach his people law and history [figh w’al-ta’rikh]. 
Before him, the Jews of this country turned to the Jews of Baghdad 
in order to study religious law, to calculate their calendar, etc. He 
brought the method of calculation and intercalation to al-Andalus. 
He was raised to a very favorable position by al-Hakam, due to his 
professional qualifications, his great talent and his courtesy, and from 
him he received permission to bring Jewish books from the East and 
teach them to his people. 28 
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Of course, Ibn Sa°id has confused al-Hakam with °Abd al-Rahman, 
but it is not unlikely that Hasdai served both rulers. The information 
he provides us concerning Hasdai’s proficiency in Jewish law is 
interesting, though whether he personally ever “taught” this is doubtful 
(not confirmed, for example, in any Jewish source). The reference 
to his interest in “history” is intriguing, but probably means no more 
than such things as his request for a copy of the Hebrew version 
of Josephus from Italy. The statement concerning his innovation in 
freeing Andalusian Jews from dependence on the geonim of “Babylon” 
(Baghdad) is correct, and we shall return to that. 

It is, however, strange that Ibn Sa°id mentions nothing about the 
translation of Dioscorides, to be discussed below. 

Part of his account, at least, can be confirmed by contemporary 
Hebrew sources. In the debate over Hebrew grammar, just then being 
scientifically developed, which involved Hasdai’s secretary Menahem 
b. Saruq and the poet Dinash Ibn Labrat, the latter wrote: 


And to the sons of Torah [scholars] [Hasdai gave] salvation, also 
light, and his wealth to Sura [academy near Baghdad] he sent for 
books. 2? 


It has been claimed that these verses mean that Hasdai procured 
copies of books from the Sura academy (which supposedly closed after 
Sa°adyah Gaon’s death; in fact, it did not) for the “newly established 
academy of Cérdoba.” However, we know of no “newly established” 
yeshivah at Cérdoba at this time. The books would have been for his 
private library, which he also apparently made accessible to scholars. 
He is referred to by students of Menahem with the title rosh kalah, an 
honorary title sometimes bestowed by the geonim of Iraq on those who 
gave financial support to the academies there. °° 

The nineteenth-century Jewish historian Graetz was the source of 
another popular misconception in claiming (for no justifiable reason) 
that Hasdai was a member of the “Ibn ‘Ezra family” (which one? 
There was that of Abraham Ibn ‘Ezra, and the totally unrelated one 
of Moses Ibn °Ezra[h] of Granada; both families existed a century or 
more after Ibn Shaprit). 7! 

We know very little of his early career. He attained a certain 
political post in the government, possibly director of customs, and was 
able to use his position to benefit Jews. Yet another poem of Ibn 
Cabron, incidentally, states that when Hasdar left Cordoba for a period 
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(apparently on a trip), the Muslims used the opportunity to oppress the 
Jews, but no details are given. 

Ibn Rushd (Averroes), in his epitome of Aristotle’s Poetics, relates 
that a certain fagih wanted to arouse the wrath of the khalifa against 
Ibn Shaprit, and said to him: “The Prophet, whom alone gives you 
honor, this Jew says is a liar.” Whether the story has any truth to it is, 
of course, doubtful. 32 

There are surprisingly few references to Ibn Shaprit in subsequent 
Hebrew sources. Moses Ibn °Ezra(h) wrote of him that he was 
originally of Jaén but “Cordoban by leadership” (al-qurtubi al-ri’dsa), 
and that he gathered wisdom from all parts of the earth, supported 
scholars, and gathered men from Palestine and Babylon (al-Sham wa’!- 
© Iraq; not “Babylon and Aram” as Halkin translated). 39 

The most famous event associated with his career, however, is the 
translation of Dioscorides; an oft-told tale, but usually related with 
numerous errors. All that we know about this comes from one source, 
but that a completely reliable one: the Muslim writer Sulayman b. 
Hassan Ibn Juljul of Cordoba, a contemporary of Ibn Shaprut and 
physician of the ruler Hisham II. He wrote a treatise on the history 
of medicine. 34 

He says that the important treatise of Dioscorides on drugs was sent 
as a gift to the khalifa by the Byzantine emperor (Constantine VIII). The 
Greek text had already been translated into Arabic by Istifan (Stephen) 
b. Basil in the reign of the °Abbasid khalifa al-Mutawakkil (847- 
860), but not knowing the Arabic equivalent of some of the names of 
drugs, this Christian translator left them in the original Greek. This 
version was already available in al-Andalus until 948-49, when the 
Byzantine emperor (erroneously identified as Romanus [959-963] by 
Ibn Juljul) sent an ambassador to Cérdoba with a copy of Dioscorides 
in the original Greek (ighrigi).>> With this manuscript was also a copy 
of a work by the historian Paul Orosius. *° 

According to Ibn Juljul, no Christian could be found who knew Greek 
in al-Andalus (certainly no Muslim did). Ibn Shaprit was the one 
“most interested” in undertaking the translation of Dioscorides, which 
he worked on with the aid of a Byzantine monk. 

Finally, Ibn Shaprit accomplished what numerous physicians had 
attempted and failed: he discovered the secret of synthesizing an ancient 
Greek “wonder drug” known as mithridate (Ar. fariiq), compounded 
of no less than sixty different drugs. This was to become the single 
most important pharmaceutical discovery of the Middle Ages. >’ 
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In the diplomatic area, it seems that Ibn Shaprit served the khalifa 
in a capacity totally unrelated to his somewhat minor official post, 
becoming a negotiator with foreign embassies. Since he had already 
demonstrated his skills in negotiating with the Byzantine embassies, 
it is not surprising that his services were employed by his king for 
ever-increasingly important missions. In 940, according to a hitherto 
overlooked account, he negotiated a peace treaty with Barcelona just in 
time to prevent another Muslim attack on the city (interesting, too, is the 
reference to one of the nobility with whom the negotiations took place, 
Riquilda, widow of Odo of Narbonne, sending her “Jewish” emissary 
Bernat; if that is not, in fact, an error for “Christian,” the name is in 
error, for Bernat is never a Jewish name, and perhaps “Bonet” should 
be read). In the following year Hasdai, described by Ibn Hayyan as a 
“person without equal” among the servants of the caliph for his culture, 
ability and skill, negotiated a delicate treaty with Ramiro II, king of 
Leén, which involved also the king of Castile, lord of Pamplona and 
others. 

Most famous is the frequently-told story of the negotiations with 
Otto I, the Holy Roman Emperor, whose mission was headed by 
Johannes of Gorze (953), from whom we have the account. 38 

There are some important details to add to what Ashtor, for example, 
has related. Johaness stated that the caliph was aware of the danger 
(his dilemma in receiving from Otto insults to Islam in reply to his 
own insults to Christianity in an earlier letter to Otto), and in order 
to alleviate that danger he appointed “a Jew named Hasden”’ (sic) to 
negotiate. This Jew, Johannes says, was “the wisest man any of us ever 
saw or heard.” He assured the Christians that no danger would come to 
them and instructed them how to behave and conduct themselves with 
the Muslims; particularly to avoid contact with the women. 

However, there was also a Christian bishop, named Juan, who spoke 
with the delegation (undoubtedly in Latin, however poorly). Later, 
when © Abd al-Rahman decided to send another ambassador to Otto he 
chose Rabi° b. Zaid, who later became bishop of Cérdoba. 

The obvious question is, therefore, if there were Christians who knew 
sufficient Latin to converse with the delegation of Otto (and who, being 
Mozarabs, also knew Arabic), why were the services of Ibn Shaprit 
necessary at all? The answer must be that °Abd al-Rahman did not 
completely trust the Mozarabic Christians, who not only were inimical 
to the Muslim faith and ruler but were certainly sympathetic to the 
German Christians. 
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Ibn Shaprit, on the other hand, was a loyal official of the government. 
He certainly did not know Latin, however, and undoubtedly conversed 
through the two Jews who accompanied Johannes, and in Hebrew. They 
acted as interpreters, therefore. The presence of these two Jews in 
the German delegation can only be explained on the basis of prior 
knowledge that the mission would be dealing with Ibn Shaprit. No 
other explanation is possible, since Otto already knew that there were 
Christians, even bishops, with whom his delegation could communicate 
at Cérdoba. Why, then, send Jews, unless it was already known that 
Ibn Shaprit would negotiate for the Muslim ruler? This indicates that 
Ibn Shapriit must have been serving in some such capacity (perhaps 
in connection with the Byzantine embassies) before Otto I sent his 
delegation. *? 

Of at least as much importance as the negotiations with Otto were 
those for a truce initiated by Ordojio III of Leén in 955.*° Ibn Shaprit 
and a Muslim, Muhammad b. Husayn, were sent to Leén to conclude 
the treaty. However, when Ordofio died, his brother Sancho I refused to 
honor the treaty, which led to a new Muslim invasion of Leén. Sancho 
was extremely obese, which among other things made him unpopular, 
and this was used by the Leonese nobles as an excuse for deposing him. 
His grandmother Toda, queen of Navarre, determined to restore him to 
power, and she was advised to seek help from the skilled physicians 
of Cérdoba. Thus the strange spectacle of a Christian queen, who 
herself had personally fought in battle against the Muslims, requesting 
aid from her enemy (the ruler at Cérdoba) on behalf of a king no 
less opposed to the Muslims! °Abd al-Rahman saw the opportunity 
which this presented, and chose Ibn Shaprut to go to Pamplona, both 
as physician to cure Sancho and as ambassador to negotiate with the 
queen that she and Sancho should come to Cérdoba (here the question 
of the language used is less perplexing, for Ibn Shaprit probably knew 
some Romance). Incidentally, Dinash credits Ibn Shaprit with military 
victory over the troops of Sancho: 


Who consumed completely the foreign troops; 
glory and majesty he put on, and 
the salvation of God he wore 

And [from] the wicked he conquered ten fortresses. 

He increased the pruning of thorn and briar 

And led Ben-Radmir [Sancho Ramirez = son of Ramiro] 
and ministers and priests. 

The lord mighty king he brought as a traveler 
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And grasping a staff to a people who are 

his enemies [the Muslims], 
And he led the fool [and] his grandmother Toda, 
Who used to clothe herself in a kingdom like men, 
By the strength of his wisdom 

and the might of his cunning 
And the greatness of his counsel, 

in flattering words. 4! 


That Hasdai was personally involved as commander in military 
campaigns is also confirmed by the aforementioned poem of Ibn 
Cabron: 


[54] - He drew his sword 
and destroyed the oppressors 
Who [were] dreaming lying down [cf. Isa. 56.10] 
and were like dogs, 
And he cut off the abhorred 
and the eaters of pigs [Christians]. 
The enemy from every corner 
he afflicted in his wisdom 
And the holders of shields 
became stupid; 
Those who walk with spears 
before him bow down, 
[60] - [Also] those who grasp the sword, 
girded with weapons of battle. 
The riders of horses, 
lo, they also flee, 
Melted away and dissolved, 
dispersed and scattered. 


Ibn Shaprut used his diplomatic skills to successfully convince 
Sancho and Toda to travel to Cérdoba, where Sancho was cured and 
the alliance formed. The Muslim forces invaded Leén and Sancho was 
restored to power there. 

The efforts of Ibn Shaprit on behalf of persecuted Jews in Italy, the 
Byzantine empire, and other lands are adequately treated by Ashtor, 
and little needs to be added (except to correct his statement that the 
Byzantine emperor “humiliated” the Church because he appointed his 
son, “still a boy,” as patriarch of Constantinople. The son was sixteen, 
hardly a boy in those days, and in any event, minor children were 
often appointed to high Church offices. Rather, the objection was to 
his sexual promiscuity.) 4 
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The Khazars 


The most romantic, and heretofore the most famous, episode in the 
career of Ibn Shaprit, was the discovery of the “Khazar” kingdom. He 
received reports of this mysterious kingdom, converted to Judaism, on 
the other side of the Caspian Sea, probably from envoys from Khorasan 
(a northern province of Persia) and the Byzantine empire. Finally, he 
instructed his secretary, the poet and grammarian Menahem b. Sarugq, 
to compose a letter in biblical Hebrew (assuming that to be the only 
style intelligible to the Khazars), addressed to their king. This letter 
was prompted, apparently, by a treatise written by a Khazar or Jew at 
Constantinople and given to one of Ibn Shaprit’s Jewish envoys there, 
who had hoped to journey to the kingdom but was prevented by the 
Byzantine ruler. * 

However authentic the story of the treatise may or may not be, the 
text of the letter which Ibn Shaprit ordered sent to the Khazar king is 
certainly authentic, in spite of the objects which continue to be raised.“ 

This letter itself has been published frequently.*° Of interest is the 
information which he provided the Khazar king concerning Spain. He 
Says it is situated “at the left of the sea [Mediterranean] which goes 
towards your land, which goes out of the great sea [Atlantic] and 
surrounds all the earth and compasses the whole of your land.” Ancient 
maps often show the Mediterranean extending far eastward; in fact, 
even encompassing parts of Crimea and Russia. He gives, almost 
exactly, the distance of nine astronomical degrees between “‘this city” 
(Cérdoba) and the Atlantic, and provides further measurements to the 
equator and also for Constantinople and the boundaries of Khazariah. 

The letter also gives us some interesting historical information. He 
alludes, apparently, to a change in the status of the Jews, stating that tax 
collectors were placed over them who oppressed them with burdensome 
taxes (we have already commented on the total lack of information on 
Jewish taxes) until he rose to power in the service and favor of the 
ruler, and the offensive taxes were then lessened. He also refers to 
the embassies of various lands—Germany, the Slavs, the Byzantine 
empire—which bring gifts to him which he then presents to the ruler, 
acting as intermediary. 

Nor was this to be the end of the connection between the Jews of 
Spain and the converted Khazars. Abraham Ibn Daid of Toledo (d. 
after 1160) refers to them, and the letter of their king in reply to that of 
Ibn Shaprut. He adds: “We have also seen some of their descendants 
in Toledo, scholars who informed us that their legal practice conforms 
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to Rabbanite usage,” and that they are found in many lands, including 
Spain. Judah b. Barzilay’s earlier mention of them has already been 
noted (see n. 43). Finally, of course, Judah ha-Levy made use of the 
story of their conversion as the basis of his polemical Kuzary. * 

What captured the imagination of the Jews of Spain about this 
converted kingdom? The answer lies in the Christian (and, to a lesser 
degree, Muslim) polemic against the Jews concerning Gen. 49.10, 
the “scepter” shall not depart from Judah, etc., which the Christians 
interpreted as proof that Christ was the messiah, for dominion and 
kingship “departed” from the Jews when he came. The traditional 
rebuttal that the exilarchs of Babylon were descendants of King David 
must have seemed a weak defense even to the most pious Jew. Thus, 
if it could be established that somewhere in the world was an actual 
Jewish kingdom, ruled by a Jewish king, this would be positive “proof” 
that dominion had not ceased among the Jews, and that the messiah was 
still to come. 

While as far as we know, this was not a major polemic used by the 
Muslims, Ibn Shaprit’s role as an influential statesman enabled him to 
influence the status of Jews also in Christian lands, and thus his great 
interest in this discovery. 


Other Jewish Officials 


Samuel Ibn Naghrillah and his son and successor as prime minister 
of the Muslim kingdom of Granada shall be dealt with in detail below. 

Samuel’s contemporary, Abu’l-Fadl Hasdai Ibn Hasdai (1046-1100), 
was the son of Yusuf Ibn Hasdai, renowned for his one Hebrew poem 
(called the “orphan” or “unique” poem), a friend of Samuel. +’ 

Abii’l-Fadl served as prime minister (al-Maqqari calls him both 
wazir and katib; the same titles given Samuel) for two successive 
rulers of Muslim Zaragoza, “‘al-Muqtadir” (Ahmad I, 1046-81) and “al- 
Mu ’tamin” (Yusuf, 1081-85); the latter the enemy of Samuel. Indeed, 
probably in order to continue his post under Yusuf, Abi’l-Fad] had 
to convert to Islam. Nevertheless, this conversion was apparently for 
appearance’s sake only, for according to al-Maqqarti he praised himself 
as being descended from the tribe of Moses and the prophets. This is 
confirmed by Ibn Sa°id al-Andalusi: 


The lad Abt Fadl Hasdai bn Yusuf b. Hasdai... ‘our’ contemporary, 
is living in the city of Zaragoza. He is the scion of a noble Jewish 
family of Spain that traces its origins to the prophet Moses, peace 
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be upon him. He studied the several sciences [knowledge] in orderly 
fashion, acquiring them by systematic pursuit. He showed proficiency 
in Arabic philology, and was well versed in the arts of poetry and 
rhetoric. He excelled in the sciences of arithmetic, geometry and 
astronomy. He understood the theory of music and even attempted 
to be a composer. He also studied logic and speculative sciences. He 
subsequently advanced to the study of physics. He began by attending 
lectures on the book of physics by Aristotle until he mastered it. He 
afterwards commenced to study “de coelo et mundo” [of Aristotle]. 
I departed from him in the year 58 [1065 C.E.] while he was delving 
into the mysteries of that book. If he lives to be old, under the kind 
care of Divine Providence, he will surely become an accomplished 
philosopher, and will fathom the various branches of learning. 48 


That he converted after he became wazir is proven by a poem 
addressed to him, while still as a Jew holding that office, by the Muslim 
poet Ibn “Ammar, describing the prison at Segura. His conversion was 
certainly due to his desire to remain in office, rather than his supposed 
love for a Muslim girl, as conjectured by some later Muslim sources. 
Further light on the nature of his “conversion” is found in the story 
about a certain Ibn al-Dabbagh (“tanner”) who once saw the wazir 
reading and asked what he was reading; probably the Torah, he sneered 
(thus casting doubt on the authenticity of his conversion). Ibn Hasdai 
replied, “Yes, and its binding is made of a skin tanned by one whom 
we know,” insulting Ibn al-Dabbagh’s ancestry.” 

He was highly praised by another Muslim writer, cited at length 
by al-Maqqari. When the marriage of the nephew of the ruler, “al- 
Mudatadir,” with the daughter of °Abd al-° Aziz of Valencia took place 
(1085), Ibn Hasdai arranged the celebration. ~° 

The irony of a Jewish prime minister of Zaragoza aiding the ruler, 
‘“‘al-Mu’tamin,” in his battles (which he lost, incidentally) against the 
Jewish prime minister of Granada is to be noted. 

Another Jew was in the service of an earlier ruler of Zaragoza, al- 
Mundhir b. Yahya. This was Yequtiel b. Ishaq Ibn (Abi) Hassan 
‘‘al-Mutawakkil” Ibn Cabron, to give his full name, who was the patron 
of the brilliant young poet Solomon Ibn Gabirol who then lived in 
Zaragoza. His poems in honor of, and later eulogy on the death 
of, Yequtiel were all composed between the ages of seventeen and 
nineteen. Yequtiel was executed during the uprising of °Abd-Allah ibn 
Hakam against the ruler in 1039.>! 

Ibn Gabirol composed two eulogies on Yequtiel, a famous lengthy 
one and a shorter one which, in fact, is much more expressive: 
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See the sun reddish at evening time 

as though it wears scarlet as a cloak; 
It strips the corners of North and South, 

and the direction of the sea it covers in purple, 
And the earth it has left naked — 

in the shade of night it abides and takes refuge. 
Heaven then is gloomy, as though 

covered in sackcloth on the death of Yequtiel.>2 


It was not this rebellion, however, but the lack of appreciation of 
his poetry by the Jews of Zaragoza (against whom he wrote a lengthy 
diatribe) which caused Ibn Gabirol to leave the city.™ 

Some lesser Jewish officials, perhaps, about whom we have little 
information, include several whose names we find in contemporary 
Hebrew poetry: Abi’l-Hasan (Samuel) Ibn Miuwaril (7), Aba Ishaq 
(Abraham) Ibn Basah (“of Baeza’), a physician and wazir (with the 
title “exalted minister,” al-wazir al-jalil, indicating a fairly high rank), 
Meir Ibn Qamaniel, probably related to Abt’l-Hasan Ibn Qamaniel, a 
famous physician of Zaragoza, etc.°* Only about one of these do we 
have any real information: Abraham b. Meir Ibn Muh§jir, a wazir, but 
not prime minister, of Seville. Moses Ibn °Ezra(h) dedicated to him his 
famous °Anag (or Tarshish), a collection of short epigramatic poems 
arranged according to various topics.*> He was somehow related to a 
rabbi of Granada, David Ibn Muhajir, and also to Isaac, whose son- 
in-law was the (minor) poet Abraham Ibn al-Rabib, a friend of Judah 
ha-Levy.°© For that matter, Moses Ibn °Ezra(h) of Granada was called 
sahib al-shurta (“minister of police,” but actually a sort of judge of 
morals). >’ 

In the service of al-Mu‘°tamid of Seville was one of the outstanding 
Jewish scholars of the age, Isaac Ibn al-Balia, whose father Barukh 
was also a renowned rabbi. In 1069 Isaac was appointed to the court 
at Seville, where he apparently served as an astronomer. He died in 
Granada in 1094 (other Jews at that court will be discussed later). In 
Mozarabic (Christian) Toledo there were many Jewish judges of the 
city and other officials, which leads us to believe that they may have 
held such positions also under the Muslims. >8 
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Granada: The Ibn Naghrillahs 


The most important of the taifas organized after the end of the 
central caliphate at Cordoba was that of Granada. Samuel ha-Levy Ibn 
Naghrillah (993-1056)*? became the prime minister and commander- 
in-chief of that kingdom. 

It is necessary to go into some detail on his career because there 
are several errors in other accounts. Obviously, this is not the place 
to enter into a discussion in detail of his poetry, his contribution to 
Hebrew grammar, Jewish law and even biblical interpretation. 

In Arabic sources he is known as Abii Ibrahim Isma°il, and the family 
name, if given at all, is spelled in various ways. G.S.Colin conjectured 
that it was “Ibn Naghralah” or “Ibn al-Naghalah,” and explained the 
name as being derived from “crow,” an unlikely hypothesis which was 
accepted also by his colleague Lévi-Provengal. Stern has proposed 
an equally unlikely explanation: “son of a dark woman,” probably a 
slave (!) whose name became attached to the family, and this has been 
accepted by Ashtor.© There is, of course, no evidence for any of these 
far-fetched theories. 

However, we find a very similar, or identical, form of a name for a 
Christian in Mozarabic Toledo: Domingo Naghrala (which could also 
be read either Naghralla or Naghrilla). ©! 

As mentioned, the spelling of the name is corrupt in the various 
Arabic texts referring to Samuel. We find a very close parallel Arabic 
name, Ibn Nasrillah, the son or grandson of al-Mu‘tamid of Seville 
(one of the rulers against whom Samuel fought). We also find the 
form Ibn al-Naghidah (or Naghirah) in a letter in the Cairo Genizah. 62 
Finally, it should be noted that there was a church called Sancte Crucis 
de Palencia de Negrilla (in the Salamanca diocese).®? This may reflect 
the Maghrib dialectical “inclination” (’imdla) of a = @, although Arabic 
texts do not seem to support the possibility of a long -a at the beginning 
of the name (of Samuel’s family). In any event, it seems to me that the 
most likely transliteration of our name is Ibn Naghrillah (it is interesting 
that a modern Arabic writer, citing Ibn Hazm and other sources, but 
with no idea at all about whom they are speaking, spells the name 
“Ibn an-Nagrillat” [i.e., Naghrillah]).°* Ibn Bassam, perhaps our only 
uncorrupted Arabic source, clearly has “Naghrillah.” 

Almost nothing is known about the early years of Samuel’s life, 
except that he and his family lived in Cordoba where they apparently 
engaged in commerce. 
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Ashtor, in his romanticized and semi-fictional account, accepted as 
factual the legend reported by Abraham Ibn Daud that Samuel became a 
“shopkeeper” in Malaga and that his great letter-writing skill supposedly 
brought him to power.® Neither is there any truth in the story that he 
was blind in one eye. The source for this myth appears to be nothing 
other than a Muslim poet who wrote about Jews in general: “TI said 
then to the one-eyed Antichrist, ‘Here is the favorable moment, if you 
are resolved to prove yourself!’” 

Ashtor was also certain that the renowned Muslim writer and, later, 
theologian Ibn Hazm first met Samuel “in the first year after [Samuel] 
left Cérdoba,” when, in fact, it is certain that the meeting took place 
while both were still living in that city. Ibn Hazm himself mentions also 
a later conversation with Samuel in 1013. It is unclear whether they 
both fled Cérdoba in that year, during the Berber uprising, or perhaps 
in 1016 when © Ali b. Hammiud took the city. 

In whatever manner, Samuel came to the attention of the secretary 
of the wazir of Granada (various stories about this are told), and when 
that person, who was also a close advisor to the ruler Zawi ibn Ziri (not 
Habis, as Ibn Daid reports), became ill, he advised the ruler to elevate 
Samuel to his position. Thus, in 1018 (not 1020, as in Ibn Dati) he 
already became an official of the ruler. 

Ashtor has invented a mysterious “imprisonment” of Samuel, even 
giving the date (1020), adding that after a brief period he was released 
but a “heavy fine’ was imposed on him.®® There is, of course, no 
source for any of this. Samuel was not imprisoned because of any 
imaginary plot, nor was the murder of his relatives on the road in any 
way connected with an imaginary fine imposed on him when he was 
relieved of his administrative duties (apparently this, only, is factual, 
perhaps under a charge of mismanagement of taxes; but even this is not 
certain). Ashtor’s English translators, whether on their own initiative or 
not, corrected the original Hebrew text, which read that a poem of his 
contemporary Jewish poet Ibn Khalfun to Samuel not only “comforted” 
him on this supposed imprisonment, but urged him to take “revenge” 
on the insult of the Muslims who had done this.®? Nothing of the sort 
appears in the poem, however, which is a poem of consolation on the 
death of Samuel’s father-in-law and nephew. 

Nor do we know for certain that he was ever appointed as a “tax 
collector,” as Ashtor claimed, though his administrative duties may 
have included the supervision of taxes. Certainly it was not at this 
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time, nor because of this position, that he received the honorary title of 
nagid from the Jewish community, as Ashtor thought. 

The departure of the ruler Zawi for Tunisia in 1030, which marked 
the end of loyalty to the Umayyad dynasty, and the accession of Habis, 
his nephew, is reported by Ashtor more or less accurately; except that 
it was not Habis but his son Buluqin (so, not “Bulugin,” etc.) who 
assumed the title sayf al-dawla (“sword of the state,” traditional title of 
a king). 

Samuel was appointed prime minister (wazir) and secretary of state 
(katib), holding a dual office and title. He was not, as we have seen, 
the only Jew who held the office of prime minister (e.g., Ibn Hasdai in 
Zaragoza). ’! 

According to other Arabic sources, it was the son of Habis, Badis, 
who appointed Samuel to the highest posts, although he had held a 
similar position also under Habis: 


Badis took as wazir his father’s wazir Isma°il b. Naghzala [we have 
already noted this corruption of the name] the Jew, wazir, katib and 
all the other government offices; he raised him to every rank and he 
achieved fame and fortune. This Jew was cultured and a poet [min 
ahl al-adab wa’l-shi¢r] . . .72 


Ashtor managed to create another elaborate and largely fictitious 
account of the struggle between the supporters of Badis and those of 
Bulugqin, the sons of Habis, for the succession. This is based entirely 
on a brief reference by Ibn Daid, the Jewish chronicler, to three Jewish 
aristocrats who supported Bulugin, which hardly proves any fantastic 
claim about supposed Jewish intrigue and animosity towards Samuel. ”7 

Ahmad Ibn °Abbas, the wazir of Almeria, apparently objected to 
having a Jew as prime minister of the important kingdom of Granada. 
Again, the exaggerated statements made about this are based entirely 
On One source, a poem written by Samuel which merely states that 
when “Agag” (king of the Amalekites in the Bible; a derogatory term 
for ““Berbers;” Agag, in fact, was killed by the biblical Samuel), i.e., 
Zuhayr, king of Almeria, and his minister Ibn °*Abbas saw the honor 
accorded Samuel by his king, “that every thing decided to which I have 
not agreed is as if not decided,” they became jealous. Ibn ° Abbas then 
spoke evil things about Samuel and “composed his numerous lies in a 
despicable letter’ which he sent to various “provinces” (other taifas); 
but Habis refused to pay any attention to the slander. However, within 
a short time Habis died, and Ibn *Abbas wrote warning Samuel of his 
planned revenge. When Badis assumed the throne he repaid Samuel’s 
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loyalty and service by replying to the wazir of Almeria: “Tf I fulfill 
your request [to remove Samuel], may a curse befall me! And if I give 
my servant into the hands of his enemies, may my soul be given to my 
enemies” (lines 38-39). 74 

The result, as could be anticipated, was that Almeria declared war. 
Ibn Naghrillah relates that Almerfa assembled troops, “Amalek and 
Edom and children of Qaturah [Arabs; Gen. 25.1],” which means 
Berbers, Christian mercenaries and Muslims. The battle took place 
at Alfuente on August 4, 1038.” 

The poem portrays strikingly what must have been the frightening 
experience of Samuel’s first battle: 


Men thought—on the day of anger, wrath 

and zeal—the first death to be a birthright; 
Each sought to acquire a name, 

and in acquiring it, was ready to sell his soul. 


Horses ran to and fro 
like snakes let loose from a cave. 
It was as though the hurtling spears 
were lightning filling the air with flashes, 
And the arrows like drops of rain 
and the shields were like sieves. (lines 53-54, 60-62) 


With the bridge at Alfuente destroyed, the Almerian troops attempted 
to escape into the mountains but were cut off by Samuel (he was 
personally in charge of the army of Granada) and defeated. Ibn ° Abbas 
was captured and held prisoner and eventually put to death by Badis. 
Zuhayr was killed in the protracted battle, which lasted from August 4 
to September 23, the night of the Jewish holiday of rejoicing over the 
Torah (Simhat Torah), which Samuel had spent in battle. 7° 

Samuel concluded his lengthy poem, a hymn of praise for his victory, 
with some magnificent lines imitated by later poems, ending with the 
command that the poem be sent to the Jews of North Africa, Egypt, 
Palestine and Iraq to be read like the story of Esther! 

Thus Samuel became not only the prime minister but also 
commander-in-chief of Granada, fighting continuous battles against the 
enemies of Granada for nineteen years (1038-56) and never losing 
a campaign. In this position, he was truly unique among Jews 
everywhere. The last known Jewish commanders were those of 
Cleopatra, Onias and Dositheos (as reported by Josephus, Against Apion 
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II, 49). The army which Samuel commanded was composed probably 
largely of mercentary soldiers and even slaves (mamalik), who may or 
may not have converted to Islam. This would have been supplemented 
by regular Berber soldiers (juniid) of Granada. ’”” 

Meanwhile, Yaddayr, the nephew of Habis, after an unsuccessful plot 
to overthrow Badis (which Samuel reported to the king, thus saving his 
life), fled to Seville and joined forces with Muhammad Ibn ° Abd-Allah 
of Carmona against Granada. In 1039, Samuel defeated the combined 
troops of Seville and Carmona at a battle at Ecija, and the son of the king 
of Seville was killed. Subsequently, in a battle in 1044, Muhammad 
was also killed, and in that campaign Samuel took the town of Ecija. 78 

After the ruler of Almeria had been killed, Ibn °Abd al-°Aziz of 
Valencia was made the new ruler also of Almeria, which he left in the 
hands of his son. 

The Muslim poet Ibn ° Ammar urged a revolt in Valencia against the 
king. When al-Mu‘tamid, the new king of Seville, heard this poem, he 
parodied the poet’s humble origins, to which Ibn *Ammiar replied with 
his own parody. Ibn °Abd al-°Aziz sent a Jew to get a copy of the 
poem in the poet’s own handwriting (apparently to discredit him). The 
Jew succeeded in gaining the poet’s confidence and became his rdwi 
(official ‘“‘reciter,”” or recorder, of poetry), and thus was able to obtain 
the poem. ”? 

In 1042 the wazir of Almeria, Abi’l-Ahwas al-Mu‘tasim Ma‘n, led 
a revolt against the king of Valencia, enlisting the aid of Badis. The 
forces were led by Samuel, in a battle against the armies of Valencia 
and Denia and mercenary Catalan troops. Samuel and his army had to 
cross the mountains to Guadix and Baeza. When the combined enemy 
armies reached Lorca, a quarrel broke out and the forces of Denia and 
the Catalan mercenaries left. Against the tired and depleted forces of 
Valencia, Samuel had an easy victory.8° On the eve of the battle of 
Lorca, Samuel wrote one of his most touching poems to his youngest 
son Yusuf (who was to succeed him), in which he told him that all he 
does and endures is for him. He says concerning the poem: “I have 
written it while death is laughing before us with open mouth; / And I 
know not, as the enemy arises tomorrow, whether for us or for them it 
[death] is prepared.” 

Ironically, another important Jew was in the service of the king of 
Denia at this time, Abi Ibrahim (Ishaq) Ibn Qastar. Moses Ibn °Ezra(h) 
called him one of the two greatest Hebrew grammarians (the other 
being Ibn Janah). He was also an important biblical commentator, but 
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severely criticized by Abraham Ibn °Ezra. In addition, he was at least 
equally famous as a physician. The Muslim scholar Ibn Abi Usaybi°a 
said of him: 


he served al-Miawaffag Mujahid al-° Amiri [king of Denia] and his son 
Iqbal al-Dawla © Ali. Ishaq knew the principles of medical knowledge 
and also the science of logic, and had a command of philosophical 
knowledge; he was of great intellect and pleasant characteristics. He 
had precedence in the knowledge of the Hebrew language, and in the 
principles of Jewish law; he was one of their rabbis. He never took 
a wife, and he died in Toledo in 448 [1056/7] at the age of 75. 8! 


Much of this information came from Ibn Sa°id al-Andalusi, who 
added that “he was of praiseworthy conduct and of lovely [gracious] 
character of much companionship. I visited him often, and have never 
seen a Jew as wise, proper and of such resolute character.” 8? 

It was also at Lorca, after the victory, that Samuel sent a poem by 
carrier pigeon (a common form of mail) to announce the victory to 
Yusuf, opening with the lines: 


Send a dove proclaiming—though it cannot speak, 
With a small letter to its wing attached, 
Decorated with saffron water and perfumed with frankincense. 
When it flies and carries it, send another after it 
Lest a hawk meet [the first] or it fall into a snare 
And is delayed and does not hasten; the second will be swift. 
When it arrives at the house of Yusuf it will chirp 

on the heights of the city 
And when it descends into his hand, he will play with it, 
Release its wings, and thus read in the letter 


after which he describes the battle and the victory.°3 In 1047, Badis 
and Ibn Naghrillah fought against the combined forces of Seville, 
Malaga and the Berber troops of Ronda. The general of Seville was 
killed in battle. The following year Samuel attacked Seville itself, and 
burned the famous mount of olives (Axarafe) there, and then conquered 
the towns of Osuna and Estepa (incidentally, in burning the trees, he 
violated a clear biblical prohibition!). °4 

The good fortune which had thus far enabled him to win every battle 
and escape without injury (as, indeed, he believed had been promised 
to him in visions of the angels Michael and Gabriel) suddenly ended at 
the battle of the following year, involving place names impossible to 
identify, when the troops of Malaga (Badis having concluded a truce 
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with that kingdom) betrayed Samuel and he was captured, but somehow 
managed to escape. According to Yusuf (who wrote the headings for 
his father’s poems), it was because of this escape that Samuel vowed 
to write his Jewish legal composition. ® 

In August of 1052, Samuel fought a major battle against the combined 
forces of Seville, Ronda, and at least six other small cities, in the 
mountains near Malaga. He won a decisive victory. 

Far more dangerous as an enemy than any other was al-Mu‘ tadid, 
ruler of Seville.8© The war between Seville and Granada began in 1039 
and lasted until 1056. Ibn Naghrillah’s skill as a poet is particularly 
evident in the war poetry, unique in medieval Hebrew. One of the best 
examples is found in one of two poems he composed about the battle of 
Arjona (1041) when Yaddayr, the cousin of Badis, attacked Samuel with 
troops led by Wasil and Miwaffaq, two “well-known” commanders in 
al-Andalus, according to the heading of the poems. In the second poem, 
Samuel describes vividly the scene of the battleground after his victory: 


You walk, and your foot treads on back and skull, 

and to your ears the soul of the wounded cries out. 
(Here) the guard and the avenger and one burdened 

with booty; 
(There) one groaning from wounds, pouring forth (blood). 


He (Yaddayr) fled — thinking every tree 
his mortal enemy 
and every pebble a sword to cut off his arm. ®7 


Another aspect of war, besides the constant danger, which was 
particularly hard for him to bear was the constant separation from his 
family (he had two sons, Elyasaf and Yusuf, and a wife and her brother). 
Often, as noted, he was in battle on Jewish holidays. In 1046, he wrote 
to Yusuf from his camp at Antequera: 


My soul, to bear separation from Yusuf 
on Sabbaths and festivals is not able. 
Every wealthy and poor (person) the festival 
observes in drinking and eating— 
And how can I celebrate, like a drunkard, 
and rest in observing the Sabbath in exultation? 88 


Samuel aroused much animosity among the more fanatical Muslims 
of his day. The poet Abi Bakr Ibn “Ammar (1031-1083) wrote, when 
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a “young man” (no date given), a panegyric in honor of al-Mu‘tadid 
of Seville in which he said: 


A people who are considered to be nothing 
but Jews, though they are called Berbers, 
have been reduced to nothing by your sword. ®? 


In spite of the boast of those lines, the facts were to prove otherwise, 
of course, for the Jewish general defeated the troops of Seville 
repeatedly. The son of that ruler, al-Mu‘°tamid (1040-1095), who later 
became king, wrote a poem to his father asking him to forgive him 
for allowing the army to be defeated by Samuel in battle in the attack 
on Malaga (this must have been the previously-mentioned battle of 
1050).?° When the Almoravids captured Seville in 1091, al-Mu‘tamid 
was banished to Morocco, where he died in poverty. 

But while he aroused hatred in his enemies, many Muslims admired 
Samuel greatly (in addition, of course, to those of Granada). Even 
an enemy had to write truthfully of his outstanding qualities, as was 
the case of a certain Ibn Hayyan (otherwise unknown; not the famous 
historian), who wrote: 


This cursed man [Samuel], even though Allah did not let him know 
the only true religion, was nevertheless a superior man, possessed 
of excellent knowledge, suffering with patience stupid conduct, of 
a lucid spirit notable for his vivaciousness, of pleasant and amiable 
manner, combining a firm, capable and shrewd character. Always of 
exquisite courtesy, he knew to take advantage of all circumstances, 
possessing the talent to flatter his enemies, to win them over and 
disarm their hatred by his pleasant ways. What an extraordinary man! 
He wrote in the two languages [Hebrew and Arabic] and studied the 
literature of the two nations [Jewish and Muslim], was proficient in the 
principles of the Arabic language and was familiar with the writings 
of the best grammarians. He spoke and wrote, therefore, Arabic 
with great facility, using that language in his own letters and in those 
which he sent in the name of the king, using the accustomed formulas 
of the Muslims: directing praises to Allah, imploring the blessing 
of Allah on our prophet Muhammad, and exhorting the recipient of 
the letter to live piously according to the precepts of Islam, whose 
beneficent influence he glorified. In sum, one would have thought that 
his letters were written by a good Muslim, no more and no less. He 
was outstanding, furthermore, in the sciences of the ancients—in the 
exact sciences—and excelled those who consecrated themselves to 
these [sciences] in his knowledge of astronomy, which he studied 
with scrupulous attention. He possessed a sufficient knowledge 
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of mathematics and logic; however, he was superior in dialectic 
[reasoning], and on that ground he always defeated his adversaries. 
Notwithstanding the vivacity of his spirit, he spoke little and thought 
much. He assembled a handsome library. ! 


There is much of historical interest in this astonishing praise. 
Particularly remarkable is his mention of Ibn Naghrillah’s ability in 
the sciences, especially astronomy, which is information we have from 
no other source. It happens, however, that one of his poems appears 
to confirm this. According to the heading, he wrote a poem in 1044, 
predicting two eclipses, a solar and a lunar one.’? That he assembled a 
large library we might well suppose in any case, as all Jews who could 
afford to do so acquired substantial libraries. However, the constant 
references to books, especially Arabic ones, in his poetry (for example, 
he ordered Yusuf to copy such books to improve his mastery of Arabic) 
is of interest. More significantly, Ibn Daud also states that “he also 
purchased many books . . . Throughout Spain and the countries just 
mentioned [the Maghrib, Egypt, Sicily, etc.], whoever wished to devote 
full time to the study of the Torah [Talmud] found in him a patron.” 
He adds that Samuel hired scribes to copy the Mishnah and the Talmud 
for students who could not afford to purchase copies for themselves. ”° 

The Muslim poet and grammarian Ibn al-Fara’ b. Maymin al- 
Akhfash came from Cérdoba to Granada and there recited the following 
poem about Samuel: 


Seek his welfare, and find hope and success. 
See in his chamber the loveliness of 
the sun in the sign of Aries. 
Never has a friend [Khalil] found in him 
fault [khalal]. 
The more Fate changes, he does not change! 4 


But none of his Muslim contemporaries was so excessive in flattery of 
him as the poet Abi’ Ahmad al-° Aziz Ibn Khayra al-Qurtubi, known 
as “al-Munfatil”’: 


Those who reckon Moses among them [i.e., Jews] and revel in his 
light, say what you will of the subject, you cannot attain to the sixtieth 
[literally, tenth] part of their qualities. 

How many of the wonders manifest in the world have they 
performed, and how many unending bounties have they bestowed 
on people! 
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Oh you [Samuel], who possesses all the glorious qualities of which 
others have only a portion; oh, you who have liberated captive 
Generosity, you are superior to the noble men of the East and West 
as the gold surpasses the copper. 

If men could only distinguish error from the true way [hudan; 
even “the right religion,” or simply “‘truth’], they would kiss only 
your hands! They would kiss your two hands like the angular stone 
[of the Ka°ba at Mecca] (to please Allah is not in the text), for 
your right hand is made [to give] happiness and your left for 
beneficence. 

Thanks to you, I have received the honors of this lower 
world and have satisfied my desires; and, thanks to you, I 
hope to find in the other world the fulfillment of what I desire. 
I profess the law of the Sabbath, openly when I am with you 
and secretly when I am with my compatriots. 

Moses was timid [unable to speak well], restless and poor; 
but I am secure against timidity and poverty.” 


These verses have been noted and commented upon only by Dozy, 
who said of them that they were “quoted by Moslem writers with pious 
horror,” which is nonsense. No Muslim writer expressed any “horror,” 
pious or otherwise. The distinguished Jewish historian Salo Baron could 
only copy, without acknowledgement, Dozy’s incorrect remarks, and 
add the further gratuitous observation that the poet was “evidently on 
[Samuel’s] payroll’! 9° When we examine the verses themselves, we see 
only the sincere admiration of a man who has evidently benefited from 
Samuel’s advice and, perhaps, assistance. Nor should we take literally 
(as Pérés did) the concluding lines about the Sabbath to assume that 
the poet converted to Judaism. This is, probably, simply a rhetorical 
means of flattering Samuel. Conversion to Judaism (or Christianity) 
would have been punishable by death, and such an act could scarcely 
have been kept secret. 

Curiously, Sa°id al-Andalusi, who was a personal friend both of 
Ibn Qastar, as we have seen, and of Abi’l-Fadl Ibn Hasdai, son of 
one of Ibn Naghrillah’s closest friends, has very little to say about 
Ibn Naghrillah himself. After concluding his section on illustrious 
Jews, he adds almost as an afterthought that in al-Andalus there is also 
the katib Abt Ibrahim Isma‘il ibn Yusuf who was in the service of 
Badis, and whose mastery of Jewish law (shari°a; not “Talmud’’) was 
unequalled among Andalusian Jews.?’ This is surely not due to lack of 
knowledge about him, but undoubtedly because of the antagonism of 
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many Muslims toward Ibn Naghrillah, and perhaps especially because 
of the polemics of Ibn Hazm (see below). 

As can be expected, °Abd-Allah, the son of Buluqin and last Zirid 
monarch of Granada, has little positive to say about Samuel. He admits 
that “this Jew was endowed with an intelligence and flexibility which 
were remarkably adapted to the period when Badis and he (Samuel) 
lived, and to the ways of those who wished them evil.” On the other 
hand, he suggests that Badis did not entirely trust him, yet he needed 
someone who was not an “Andalusian” (i.e., neither a Berber nor a 
so-called ‘“‘Arab’”). “Also he had need of money by farming his taxes 
and managing his financial affairs, for which he needed absolutely a 
man of the kind who could collect as much money as was expected 
without having to molest, rightly or wrongly, a Muslim.” This would 
appear to mean that it was considered better to have a non-Muslim 
collect taxes, and yet we have already noted that this was theoretically 
forbidden. Nevertheless, he states that the majority of the inhabitants 
of Granada and the agents of the treasury (©ummal; tax collectors) 
were Jews, from whom Samuel took the money and gave it to the 
king.?8 Just as he clearly exaggerates in stating that the “majority” of 
the inhabitants of Granada were Jews, no doubt the rest of the statements 
are exaggerated. In any case, it is certain that Samuel did much more 
than this. 


Polemic With Ibn Hazm 


As noted earlier, Ibn Hazm had met Ibn Naghrillah in Cordoba. At 
that time, as I have observed elsewhere, Ibn Hazm had not yet become 
the religious fanatic of his later years, and indeed was quite friendly with 
Jews. Later, he completely changed his earlier lifestyle, and as part of 
his new zeal developed an intense hostility towards Judaism, manifest 
in his great encyclopedic history of religions, Kitab al-Fasl (not “fisal’’) 
ft’l-Milal wa’l-Ahwa’ (“Book of Distinction [so I understand the title] 
Concerning the Religious Communities and Sects’). This does not 
detract, nevertheless, from the importance of this work as one of the 
greatest ever written on the history of religion, and one of extreme 
value for its philological and other observations on the Bible.” 

Ibn Hazm was not only friendly with Jews in his youth in Cérdoba, 
as already demonstrated, but acquired a substantial knowledge of 
Hebrew. ! 

In my above-cited article, I had followed the view of earlier writings 
in dating the Fasl after the polemical treatise attacking Ibn Naghrillah. 
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However, that is clearly wrong, as the polemic cites the former 
work (Epilogue, 15). Nevertheless, Fas! contains several interesting 
references to Ibn Naghrillah. The first of these states: 


One of the learned Jews with whom I dealt, Isma‘°il ibn Yusuf, the 
katib, known by the name of Ibn Naghrala [sic], who argued with me 
once on this point [concerning Abraham’s statement that Sara was 
his sister] and said that the literal text in the Torah is ahot, a word 
which in Hebrew means both ‘sister’ and ‘relative’. . . 10! 


On another point, he says that it was conceded to him by “the most 
learned and skilled in disputation of the Jews, who was Samuel [so; 
his Hebrew name], son of Yiisuf al-Levy, the secretary, in the year 404 
[1013],” and reports the entire conversation. !© 

Further on, he debated with him about the exaggerated number of 
descendants of Jacob in the Bible. !” 

Samuel Stern has already called attention to a peculiar work, citing 
a thirteenth-century source, according to which Ibn Naghrillah “dared 
make fun of the Muslims and swore that he would versify the whole 
of the Qur’Gn in poems and muwashshahat apt to be sung” (1.e., which 
would be worthy to be sung) but that the Berbers of Granada killed 
him and the other Jews. This last, of course, is a confusion of Samuel 
with his son Yusuf. !°4 However, could there by any truth to the charge 
that he sought to versify the Qur’an? Stern doubted this, but without 
giving any substantial reason (it is not true, for instance, that Samuel 
was criticized for using pious Muslim phrases in his letters; on the 
contrary, as we have seen, he was praised for this). He suggested that 
he may only have incorporated verses of the Qur’dn in some of his 
poems; but, in fact, he did nothing of the sort. 

The simplest explanation would appear to be that this late Muslim 
writer was confused, just as he confused the death of Yusuf with 
Samuel. Ibn Hazm, in his polemic, first attacks Badis for his love 
of worldly things and abandonment of “religion,” and also for leaving 
the defense of Muslims in the hands of infidels (Samuel), then he 
says that Samuel had written a book to show the contradictions of 
the Qur’dn. Nothing is said about “versifying” it, much less turning 
it into a muwashshah, which would indeed have been a terrible insult 
(such poems were considered extremely vulgar). Ibn Hazm says that 
he searched for a copy of that book of Samuel’s, but was only able to 
find a refutation of it by another Muslim. This, he says, confirms his 
opinion of Ibn Naghrillah and his “little intelligence,” which opinion he 
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had of him when he knew him personally (however, as we have seen, 
he said exactly the opposite in Fas!). 

Thus, the entire existence of this supposed polemic against the 
Qur’dn rests on a “refutation” of it which was written by an unnamed 
Muslim. This may allow us to doubt whether, in fact, Samuel ever 
wrote such a work. (As we shall see, several Jewish poets were accused 
of writing anti-Islamic verses in Arabic.) 

Turning to the text of Ibn Hazm’s own refutation, little in it inspires 
confidence that Samuel could have written such things. For instance 
(section 6), he complains of Samuel’s criticism of Sura X.95 , where 
he interpreted the first word, ’an, as a conditional conjunction (“If you 
are in doubt’); which, if Samuel “knew Arabic” he would have known, 
and he ought not to speak in a language he does not control. However, 
as we have seen, Ibn Naghrillah knew Arabic perfectly, and there is 
also no doubt that “his” interpretation here is correct, and not that of 
Ibn Hazm. Yet these are such trivial matters, as is most of the criticism, 
that one is amazed. At a later point (section 8), Ibn Hazm complains 
that Samuel had asked how water can be said to be a blessing if it 
destroys—as if a Jew would have asked such a question, given the 
story of the flood in the Bible! 

Similarly, he complains that Samuel had questioned the purported 
healing power of honey (Sura XVI.71), but the text only says that honey 
cures some diseases (so, not “some people”). However, Greek and 
Jewish physicians had prescribed honey as a cure, a fact surely known 
to Samuel, who would scarcely have made so ridiculous a charge. 

The Epilogue contains much material found already in Fasl, with 
additional attacks on specific Jewish midrashim, statements in the 
Talmud, etc. (again, revealing a significant knowledge of rabbinical 
Hebrew). !° 

Jews were certainly not incapable of finding many things to attack 
in the Qur’dn, not least the vicious statements against Jews. Surely as 
learned and skilled a writer as Ibn Naghrillah would have been able 
to compose a more telling critique than this, if he, indeed, had written 
it. Another fact which casts doubt on its authenticity is that no other 
Muslim mentions it. 

Finally, however valuable he was to Granada, no Jew who dared 
write such an attack would have been allowed to live, much less retain 
government posts. In sum, this is a mere literary fiction, created by Ibn 
Hazm as an excuse for his attack on the Jews. 
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What was Ibn Naghrillah’s real attitude towards Muslims? For this, 
we have only to turn to his poetry. In the previously-mentioned poem 
to Yusuf from the battle at Lorca, for instance, he closes by giving his 
son ethical advice, believing that he may very well die in battle (this 
poem is thus the earliest “ethical will” in Hebrew), and says: 


To the men who come to your dwelling, 

for love of me and you, give them recompense. 
Serve them, and be careful to magnify 

their honor, as you are able, 
And take from them understanding, for to their faith 

and to them one must not behave wickedly. !% 


“To their faith;” 1.e., these men are Muslims. Nor is this surprising, 
for in fact Muslims constantly came to Ibn Naghrillah’s home, and not 
just to consult on matters of state, but to discuss studies and simply for 
social purposes. On one such occasion, he was strolling in his, garden 
with a group of guests, both Muslims and Jews, when a bowl of apples 
was brought to them, with a silver apple in the center. One of the 
Muslim guests improvised some witty lines in Arabic on this, which 
Samuel then proceeded to turn into Hebrew and then made thirteen 
variations on it. Such social gatherings,attested throughout his poetry, 
must have been frequent. 

Like all poets, he composed several love poems, both about boys and 
women. One of these, at least, is about a Muslim woman, in which he 
writes: 


The eyes of the daughter of princes of Midian 
have melted / my soul . . . !97 


Certainly a poet smitten by the beauty of a Muslim girl, or boy, and 
who could admonish his son to show particular courtesy to those of the 
Muslim faith, is not likely to have openly attacked Islam. 


Death of Samuel; His Son Yusuf 


When his Jewish companions had rebuked him for endangering his 
life every year in battle, Samuel replied that he had God’s promise 
of protection and no doubt would die peacefully in bed. Exactly 
that happened in December of 1056. While there are several Hebrew 
eulogies on his death, there is apparently only one Arabic reference, 
which alone gives the exact date (459 A.H., 1.e., 1066, is nevertheless 
an error in the text). Ibn Hayyan, previously cited, says that the 
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Jews carried his coffin on their shoulders to the cemetery walking and 
lamenting. He had “made a student of his son Yusuf, called Abu 
Husayn. He gave him as teachers scholars from various lands, and 
had recommended that he apply himself to the knowledge of epistolary 
style.” Samuel recommended his son to Badis as katib, and when 
Samuel died the ruler “granted his confidence” to Yusuf, “enjoying his 
company,” and made him a replacement for Samuel. Our previously- 
cited Arabic sources state that Yusuf “did not know the baseness of the 
non-Muslim [dhilla al-dhimma|] and the impurity [gadhar] of Judaism,” 
adding this to the praise of the “beauty of his face and keeness of mind 
in fighting in war during the year.” 

Nevertheless, the biased report of °“Abd-Allah, the last Zirid ruler, 
was that Yiisuf paid money to one of the king’s ministers to get his 
position. Later, some officials turned against Yusuf and made false 
charges to Bulugin, the king’s brother, that he took money. !% 

When Yisuf learned of the plot against him, he supposedly poisoned 
Bulugin (who had been plotting against the wives of Badis, accusing 
them also of taking money, in the end blaming this on Yisuf). !°° 

Apparently the aged Badis was mainly concerned with the conquest 
of Malaga, and left the affairs of Granada in the hands of Yusuf. After 
taking Malaga, Badis built the “Alcazaba” fortress. Further proving 
his treachery, according to “Abd-Allah, Yusuf betrayed the king and 
turned Guadix over to (Muhammad) al-Mu‘tasim Ibn Sumadih, the 
ruler of Almerfa; but this seems most unlikely, for why would Yusuf 
betray the king, who was the only person who could protect him 
against his enemies? Among these was Maksan, the brother of 
Buluqin, who openly accused Yusuf to his face of having murdered 
Bulugin. Maksan’s mother is said to have also given preference to 
Yusuf’s maternal uncle, Abu’]l-Rabi° Ibn al-Matiint, and Yusuf is said 
to have retaliated by accusing Maksan and his mother of some crime, 
for which the king had them put to death. Yusuf then supposedly 
assassinated his own uncle, and when the king objected to this, Yusuf 
gave him money in compensation; upon which the king is supposed to 
have said that it would be good if Yusuf killed a Jew every day if he 
would give the king such a sum! !!0 

No more believable, for that matter, is the claim that Yusuf then 
wrote to the enemies of Granada and informed them that the city was 
left unprotected, and offered to open the gates for them. Ibn Sumadih, 
to whom this letter was addressed, supposedly feared to advance on so 
formidable a city, nevertheless (obvious nonsense, if the gates were 
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opened to him).!!! This is, of course, merely part of the “Jewish 
betrayal” topos. Ashtor naively accepts, as usual, the account of this 
Muslim enemy of Yusuf as fact, and further develops an elaborate 
theory of a “plot” by Yusuf to turn the entire kingdom of Granada over 
to al-Mu‘tasim, after which he would leave Granada and become wazir 
of Almeria!!! This is too absurd to deserve comment. 

How reliable is any of this? That Buluqin, and then Maksan and 
his mother, were killed, apparently poisoned, there can be little doubt. 
Indeed, the poisoning of relatives (even fathers and sons) was quite a 
common thing among Muslim rulers in all periods. What is not entirely 
believable 1s the supposed part of Yusuf in all this. Ashtor, to be sure, 
went to great lengths to slander the character of Yisuf, suggesting that 
his “unhappiness” was due to a bad marriage (with the daughter of 
Rabbi Nissim of North Africa, a world-famous scholar who probably 
had been Yusuf’s teacher). Not only do we have no evidence for this 
supposed “‘bad marriage,” but even 1f we did, such a marriage does not 
necessarily turn someone into a murderer. !!9 

Ibn Bassam, on whom Ashtor depended heavily, also relates, on the 
basis of a report from Cérdoba, that Yusuf was disrespectful of Jewish 
law and customs; but even if this were true (doubtful, certainly), it 
surely would not have gone so far as to disregard the bibical law against 
murder. In fact, Yusuf is known to have been a talmudic scholar who, 
like his father before him, taught in a yeshivah at times. !!4 

Even were we to accept the improbable claim that he murdered 
Bulugin and was responsible, at least, for the murder of others, what 
about his own uncle? It so happens we know something about this uncle 
from Samuel’s poetry. In the very poem mentioned here frequently, 
from the battle at Lorca, Samuel wrote to Yusuf: “Fear [honor] your 
mother, and speak well to your uncle” (line 11). Now, that uncle was 
not Isaac, the brother of Samuel, for he already had died in 1040/41, 
and the close connection there with the mother makes it certain that he 
meant Yusuf’s maternal uncle; i.e., none other than this Abu’1]-Rabr°¢ 
(Samuel). Now we are expected to believe that the boy who had been 
admonished by his father to “speak well’ with this uncle grew up and 
murdered him! 

In any event, troubles began with the populace of Granada at this 
point, and Yusuf fled to reside at the Alcazaba. This action aroused 
the displeasure of the people even more, “just as the construction under 
his supervision of the fortress of the Alhambra,” his private palace, 
had done. He then took refuge at that palace, and the people became 
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enraged at all the Jews “because of the changes which they made in the 
ancient order of things, and their monopoly of collecting taxes, contrary 
to tradition.” On the night of December 31, 1066, while Yusuf was 
supposedly drinking with servants of the king at the Alhambra, a certain 
slave went out and informed the people that Yusuf had assassinated the 
king and betrayed Granada. Yusuf then produced the king (how is this 
possible, since we are told that the king was not then in Granada?) and 
tried to save himself. Even this failed to calm the people, however, and 
they pursued Yisuf inside the palace and killed him. !!5 

That Yusuf built the original Alhambra palace, incidentally, appears 
confirmed not only by the memoirs of °Abd-Allah, but also from 
the evidence of several Hebrew poems of Solomon Ibn Gabirol, as 
recognized already by Bargebuhr, and at least one poem by Samuel 
Ibn Naghrillah himself, which describes a garden with a pool of water 
in his son’s newly-constructed palace (not unlike the famous court of 
myrtles). The question as to what part of the present structure of the 
Alhambra, if any, represents this original palace must be left for another 
discussion. 

©Abd-Allah also relates that when he, as king, ordered the 
construction of a wall near the Alhambra (prior to the Almoravid 
invasion), the workers found an earthen jar full of gold (3,000 mithqal), 
where previously the house of Abiw’l-Rabr°, the Jewish treasurer of 
Badis, had stood. One of °“Abd-Allah’s officials advised him to locate 
the son of Abii’l-Rabi° to find out where other treasures may be 
hidden. This son was a son-in-law of the Jew Ibn Maymiin, whom 
¢ Abd-Allah had made governor (amin) of the “Jewish city” (see Ch. V) 
of Lucena (so still described). Ibn Maymiun, probably with good cause, 
feared the worst when he heard about this, and aroused the Jews of 
Lucena to rebel and to protect their property. After negotiations to 
restore peace, °Abd-Allah treacherously betrayed Ibn Maymitn and 
murdered him and his son.!!© Nothing further is said about the son 
of Abu’l-Rabi°, but in any case that treasurer is no doubt the same as 
the uncle of Yusuf. 

Is there any evidence to support Ashtor’s claims that Yusuf lived 
a debauched life, was disrespectful of Jewish traditions, and incurred 
the enmity of the Jewish community? None whatsoever, other than 
the account of his declared enemy, ©Abd-Allah (something of whose 
own character we have just seen). Abraham Ibn Daid, for example, a 
staunch supporter of Jewish religious laws if ever there was one, says 
of Yusuf: “Of all the fine qualities which his father possessed he lacked 
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but one. Having been reared in wealth and never having had to bear a 
burden [of responsibility] in his youth, he lacked his father’s humility. 
Indeed, he grew haughty—to his destruction.” If this is so, it would 
mean that he completely disregarded his father’s education of him, as 
expressed, for instance, in the following lines: 


Do valorous deeds and depend not 

on those already done, for valor is your honor. 
Exalt yourself and be elevated above the greatness 

of your fathers, but do not despise lesser ones. 


(We must recall that Ibn Datid wrote many years after the death of 
Yusuf, and may have based his account on such false Arabic sources 
as we have already encountered.) Nevertheless, Ibn Datid concludes 
that Yusuf was mourned “in every city and in every town,” and that 
along with him and the Jews of Granada had been killed also many 
Jews who had come from all over the world to see his learning. !!’ 

In fact, we possess the texts of some of the eulogies on his death. 
One was written by a great scholar, Isaac Ibn Ghiyath. He calls upon 
the Torah and the Talmud to go into “mourning” over the death of 
this great man. We have other evidence of his character and passion 
for learning. Ibn Daid reports that Isaac Ibn al-Balia, a renowned 
scholar who had been befriended by Samuel and Yusuf, composed a 
work on the calendar for Yusuf, who “supported him financially” (we 
shall see later that he returned the favor by supporting Yusuf’s son). 
Ibn al-Balia was appointed “rabbi and nasy” (Jewish leader) in 1069, 
according to Ibn Datd, when he was made an “official” in the palace 
of al-Mu‘tamid of Seville, who consulted him on astrology. Isaac was 
in Granada the day of the massacre, but was “miraculously spared.” 
Among the books in his vast library were many which had belonged 
to Yusuf and had been “scattered in many lands” (provinces, in Spain) 
due to the massacre. !!8 

Further information is found in a letter of the Genizah, in which the 
writer praises Yusuf, “nagid of the Diaspora,” son of Samuel, “who 
was the nagid of the Diaspora,” and states that whenever the writer of 
the letter recites his prayers in the synagogue for Daniel, the gaon of 
Jerusalem, he also includes Yisuf in those prayers. !!? 

Moses Ibn °Ezra(h), who lived in Granada, wrote about Yusuf that 
“nothing was lacking from the poor one save his soul” (this line was 
completely mistranslated by both modern translations; it is probably an 
Arabic proverb, and the sense is that he had everything but ultimately 
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lost his life). “In his days there was an abundance of the honor of 
knowledge and of scholars and the dominion of poetry and poets.’ He 
adds that he taught eloquence in style of language, and that “after his 
knowledge of Hebrew [hardly “Torah of Israel,’ as Halkin translated] 
his knowledge of Arabic was also great: its language, poetry, zajal 
[strophic poetry, entirely in Arabic], its history, chronicles and works, 
for the necessity of the government office which he held and the 
concerns of leadership [umar al-ri’asa] for which he was responsible.” 
He also adds the interesting information that the Hebrew poetry he 
composed “established his place and proved his superiority; however, 
his words in this subject, as it is said, were ripened first fruits but light 
in number [i.e., he wrote few poems].” According to Ibn °Ezra(h), 
the date of the massacre was December 20, 1066 (whereas * Abd-Allah 
gave a date corresponding to December 30). !”° 

More negative testimony, which also served Ashtor’s attack on 
Yusuf, comes from the Muslim jurist of Elvira Abt Ishaq Ibrahim 
al-I]birt, supposedly expelled from Granada because of his criticism of 
Yusuf and the Jews in general (according to Ibn al-Khatib; however, 
this is not supported by other sources). He composed a famous poem 
against Yusuf, which many writers have claimed was the cause of the 
massacre. At most, it may have been one of the causes. !2! 

Lewis concluded that the poet intended his ode to be understood 
easily and to arouse the populace (or “soldiers,” but our sources say 
nothing about soldiers in the massacre) to action. According to him, 
none of the sources for the massacre even mention the poem (this is 
not true, as we shall see). 

While it is true that the Jewish sources make no mention of the 
poem, Arabic sources certainly do. We have already noted the excerpt 
of the poem which its cited by Ibn al-Khatib. It is also discussed in 
detail by Muhammad b. Ahmad Ibn Marziiq (1310-1379), historian of 
the Marinid sultan Abu’l-Hasan °Ali. He praised that ruler for never 
having used a dhimmi functionary, “as have others, and is now usual in 
the East, as it was of old in the Maghrib and in al-Andalus; nor did he 
use them as physicians and treasurers, as others before him did.” He 
then goes on to say that al-Ilbir1 wrote, as is “well known,” his poem 
inciting the people to kill Yusuf, and the entire poem 1s then quoted. 
He concludes: 


When these words reached the Sinhaja [Berbers of Granada], they 
arose against [the Jews] and killed them; in total, a thousand men 
and nine hundred and fifty-one women. Al-Salimi [perhaps one of 
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the historians of that name; Pons Boigues, No. 186 or 187?] says 
that the dead Jews amounted to four thousand men, and they also 
killed Muslims who lived with [the Jews]. 


He adds that the poem of al-I|biri was frequently recited to the sultan, 
“who was very pleased with it and appreciated it and on various 
occasions asked to have it repeated.” Thus, the poem was certainly 
widely known in Muslim circles, in and out of Spain. !?2 

Strangely, the massacre of the Jewish community of Granada seems 
to have made little impact on the rest of the Jewish world. Normally 
when there were attacks of any kind on Jewish communities, even 
with far less loss of lives (such as the exaggerated catastrophe of 
the First Crusade in Germany), numerous eulogies and lamentations 
were composed, chronicles were written, and for generations and even 
centuries after there are references in all sorts of Jewish writings. We 
have seen the rather dispassionate manner in which Ibn Daiid recorded 
the event (to be sure, he attempts to link it with an ancient minor fast that 
coincidentally fell in the same month). Then we must wait until after 
the Expulsion, when Ibn Verga writes in his semi-fictitious chronicle 
that Yusuf was killed, and with him “more than 1,500 households.” 
He has, however, merely copied his account in abridged form from 
Ibn Daiid.!23 As far as I know, not a single other Jewish chronicle, or 
writer of any kind, mentioned the event. 

However, overlooked by historians (like Ashtor) is one important 
responsum by Isaac al-Fasi which does refer to the persecution in 
Granada. It involves the division of an orchard of fig trees between 
two Jewish partners, part of which went to the daughters and part to a 
son-in-law of one of the partners. During the massacre, the son-in-law 
was not in Granada, and the daughters were forced to sell all the trees 
to an official of the king (Badis). Later, the king removed this official 
from power and seized all his property, including the orchard. When 
the Almoravids came to al-Andalus, the deposed official was restored to 
power and again took the orchard. However, when the original nature 
of the forced sale was explained to the Almoravid ruler, he ordered the 
return of the money (out not the orchard itself) to the Jewish owners. !24 

This responsum 1s of great importance for several reasons. First, it 
is obvious that not all the Jews in Granada were killed. The fact that 
the Muslim official forced the women to sell him the orchard, and did 
not simply take it by force, is significant. Even more significant 1s the 
fact that Badis punished the official because of his actions. This would 
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again add evidence that the king was not in Granada at the time of the 
massacre. 

Apparently related to this 1s a similar responsum of Joseph Ibn 
Megash (early 12th century, Lucena), of which only a portion of the 
question is extant, which refers to property which was lost during the 
“plundering” of Granada. !25 

We know that Abu Nasr °Azariah, son of Yusuf, who was only a 
boy at the time, managed to escape to Lucena, where he was supported 
and taught by Isaac Ibn Ghiyath, but he died there while only in his 
twenties. A later Muslim legend, reported by Ibn °Idhari, claimed that 
a Jew of Morocco named Ibn Naghrillah predicted the death of “al- 
Mansir,” the Almohad ruler. Yusuf apparently also had a daughter, 
who may have married Isaac Ibn °Ezra(h), older brother of the poet 
Moses. !76 

One final note about the Jews of Granada. We have already 
mentioned that the great poet and philosopher Moses Ibn °Ezra(h) 
(known as Ibn Ezra, but he spelled his name °Ezrah) lived in Granada. 
Scholars have long debated the exact dates of his life, but it is now 
universally stated that he was born either (precisely) in 1055 or “ca. 
1055-60.” These dates were the merest conjecture of Heinrich Brody, 
based on no evidence whatever. What is suspicious about it 1s the 
fact that if it were so, he would have been at least six years old and 
possibly older when the massacre took place. Yet his brief and rather 
dispassionate mention of it betrays not the slightest degree of personal 
experience. 

Ibn Daud informs us, in his discussion of Judah Ibn °Ezra(h), an 
official of Alfonso VII (to be discussed later), that this family (Judah 
was the son of Moses’ brother Isaac) had been “among the leaders 
of Granada, holders of high office and men of influence in every 
generation” from the time of the first king Habis to the period of Badis. 
He concludes that the personal traits of this family, including Moses, 
reveals that they are of “royal blood” (literally “of the seed of royalty”), 
which is not, of course, to be taken literally but merely as praise of their 
character. !2” Where did Ibn Daiid get this information? Possibly from 
members of the family, and if so it is certainly reliable; yet Moses 
himself nowhere makes any mention of this family background and 
service to the kings of Granada (a very strange omission), nor is there 
any evidence of this in any Arabic source of that period. At best, 
members of the family may have held some minor post, such as tax 
collectors. (Ibn Daiid’s tendency to exaggerate is well known.) 
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We know as fact only that Moses Ibn °Ezra(h) studied with Isaac 
Ibn Ghiyath at Lucena, and since that rabbi died in 1089, this gives us 
at least some approximate date for the life of Ibn °Ezra(h). (Indeed, 
it was because of this that Brody reached his unfounded conclusion as 
to the date of his birth, but in fact we have no way of knowing how 
old Moses was when he studied with Ibn Ghiyath, nor for how many 
years he did so. Assuming that he was at least ten years old, however, 
it is again surprising that no more personal recollection of the Granada 
massacre is found in his writings; a fact for which there is simply no 
explanation. This is even stranger if, as suggested, his brother Isaac 
was married to the daughter of Yusuf Ibn Naghrillah. On the other 
hand, as noted, he spoke of Yusuf’s young son as if he had known him 
personally. 

Turning now from Granada, it 1s very difficult to obtain more than 
isolated information on Jews elsewhere just prior to the Almoravid 
invasion. 

Both al-Mu‘tamid of Seville and al-Ma’miin of Toledo were 
interested in extending their kingdoms, and both had designs on 
Cérdoba. When Cordoba requested aid from al-Mu‘tamid against the 
threatened invasion of al-Ma’min, the ruler of Seville saw his chance to 
seize control of Cérdoba. However, al-Ma’ min, employing the services 
of a criminal, Ibn °Ukasha, succeeded in winning Cordoba and then 
had al-Mu‘tamid’s son, the governor there, put to death. Naturally, 
al-Mu°tamid then attacked (1075). According to the usually reliable 
historian Ibn al-Khatib, a Jew of Cérdoba killed Ibn °Ukasha.!28 We 
know next to nothing about the Jewish community of Cordoba from 
the time of the collapse of the caliphate there. When Ibn Ghiyath, the 
previously-mentioned rabbi of Lucena, became ill, he was taken by his 
slaves to Cérdoba where he died. Thus, there must have been a Jewish 
community there, but probably quite small. 

The Jewish poet and physician Abi Ayyib (Solomon) Ibn al- 
Mu “allim lived in Seville. Later, he served as a physician in the North 
African court of the Almoravid ruler °All b. Yusuf Ibn Tashufin and 
was one of the physicians attending him when he died. 

We learn also of a certain Jewish official in Seville appointed to 
collect taxes. A Jewish merchant came to him with the proposition 
that he would purchase cotton cloth from the local merchants, and the 
purchase price would then be deducted from the taxes they owed. The 
Jewish merchant would then pay the taxes due and eventually collect 
the sum from the sale of the cloth in the city, where he would turn 
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over the money to the father-in-law of the tax official, who lived in the 
capital city. However, the merchant returned later and claimed that the 
market was bad and he had been unable to sell the cloth. Nevertheless, 
he proceeded to buy more cloth under this agreement. Meanwhile, 
the government fell (this would have been in 1091 when, due to the 
Almoravid invasion, Seville was captured and al-Mu‘tamid fled) and 
the Jewish official was removed from his post. He then went to the 
capital city and claimed his money from the merchant, who denied 
he owed him anything (the official had been required to pay the taxes 
himself). The former official arranged for documents to be signed by 
those who had sold cotton to the merchant and he then brought the 
case before the new Muslim judge. The judge demanded an oath of 
the merchant, who refused, and the matter was then turned over to 
the Jewish berurim (“‘commissioners,” the only time we encounter this 
term in Muslim Spain; however, see the note regarding our text). His 
deceitfulness finally caught up with him, for he now claimed that he 
had sold the cloth and given the money to someone but was not sure 
who! Isaac al-Fasi, who was consulted, ruled that he must pay the full 
sum because of his negligence. !?? 

Following the conquest of Toledo by Alfonso VI (1085), that 
king was accused by an anonymous Muslim chronicle of arrogating 
to himself the titles and conduct of great monarchs, including that 
of ‘Imbardtir (emperor), equivalent to the Arabic Amir al-muminin 
(“prince of the faithful’). On one occasion Alfonso summoned Ibn 
Mash“al (or Mish“al), the Jewish ambassador of the ta’ifa of Seville, 
and complained to him about the arrogance of the fa’ifa rulers in using 
titles appropriate only to rightful Muslim caliphs. !3° (Elsewhere I have 
discussed in detail the account of Alfonso sending a Jewish emissary, 
Ibn Shalib or Shalbib, to collect tribute from Seville; the supposed 
arrogance of the ambassador led to his being killed and the Christian 
knights who accompanied him being imprisoned, with the result that 
Alfonso attacked and this resulted in the famous battle of Zallaga in 
1086.) !3! 

In Valencia, Yahya al-Qadir, dethroned by Alfonso as ruler of 
Toledo and made governor of Valencia (1085), decided to use force to 
establish his control there, arresting the gddi of the capital city. These 
high-handed tactics led to rebellion throughout the kingdom, and the 
imprisoned judge secretly arranged a treaty with Alfonso through the 
mediation of a Jewish ambassador. However, when this ambassador 
tried to ccilect the money the gddi had promised Alfonso, the judge 
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broke out of prison and fled, disguised as a woman. The next day he 
met the Jew and the prime minister of Valencia and agreed to pay half 
the money promised. All of these intrigues soon came to an end with 
the conquest of Valencia by the “Cid” (see the next chapter). !32 

The case is of interest for several reasons; first, as an example of a 
Jewish tax-collector appointed by a Muslim ruler in this period, and, 
more importantly, as evidence that even after the Almoravid invasion 
Jews remained in the city and province of Seville and that relations were 
still sufficiently cordial that a Muslim judge would agree to hear a case 
involving strictly Jewish affairs, and to consult with Jewish authorities. 

We learn of another Jewish official in “al-Jazira al-khadra’”’ 
(Algeciras) who fled the city when the Almoravids invaded, fearful 
because he had been in the service of the previous ruler. Nevertheless, 
he entrusted property he owned there to another Jew for a period of 
eight months. In the end, he was forced to remain away for five years. 

Reportedly, the ruler of Almeria had a Jewish wazir who was put to 
death, ca. 1087 (see Ch. VI on this). 

Thus, we have seen that from the period of the early Muslim caliphate 
in Cérdoba to the very eve of the Almoravid invasion, Jews held a 
significant number of important government posts under Muslim rulers. 
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JEWS AND MUSLIMS UNDER ALMORAVIDS, 
ALMOHADS AND CHRISTIANS 


Jews Under the Almoravids 


As mentioned earlier, the Almoravid invasion was the result of the 
ill-advised invitation of the independent Muslim rulers in Spain for 
assistance after the Christian victory of the battle of Zallaqa (1086). 
Many Muslim rulers, as we have mentioned, were in fact forced to flee 
after the Almoravids took total control. 

The situation of the Jews after this conquest is extremely difficult to 
determine, due to an almost complete lack of sources. Those which 
exist, primarily Hebrew (or Judeo-Arabic) have scarcely received the 
study which they merit, and in some cases none at all. There is little 
evidence of any persecution of the Jews, at least at the beginning. 
Hebrew poetry flourished in this period, as did the study of Hebrew 
grammar and other sciences. One of the important, if minor, poets 
was Abi °Umar Joseph Ibn Sahl (d. 1123), who not only was an 
accomplished poet but also was chosen dayan, or judge, of the Jewish 
community of Cérdoba in 1113, a position he held until his death. (it 
has long been assumed that he was the translator, from Judeo-Arabic 
into Hebrew, of the responsa of al-Fasi, but this has been shown to be 
incorrect.) ! 

Another great scholar, also a poet, in Cordoba was Joseph Ibn Sadiq 
(ca. 1075-1149), like Ibn Sahl also a dayan, appointed in 1138. He 
was not, as still sometimes claimed, the teacher of Maimonides. 

In Lucena, the aged Isaac al-Fast continued to serve until his death 
in 1103. Judah Ibn Ghiyath (not “Gayat,” etc.) succeeded his famous 
father Isaac as talmudic scholar and head of the yeshivah there, and 
later moved to Granada. He, too, was a poet of some importance 
and maintained a close relationship with both Moses Ibn °Ezra[h] and 
Judah ha-Levy. It should be noted that his father Isaac had dared 
to insert a verse in one of his liturgical poems sharply attacking the 
“trinitarians” (Christians), which he could get away with in Muslim 
Lucena. That Jewish community continued to be, probably, the most 
important one. True, in 1101-02 Yusuf Ibn Tashufin had apparently 
imposed the demand of a considerable sum of money upon the Jews of 
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Lucena, but this did not seem to affect the community in subsequent 
years (we have already seen that it was still then referred to as a 
“Jewish” city). | 

At this time a Jewish musician, Ishaq Ibn Shim‘un, was a friend of 
the famous Muslim philosopher Ibn Bajja (““Avempace,” d. 1138).* (In 
Ch. VI we shall see that Maimonides also studied with a student of 
that philosopher, and other Jewish musicians will also be mentioned.) 

Moses Ibn °Ezra[(h] reports that Isaac Ibn Ghiyath had considered 
composing a poetic composition on the battles which befell his city 
“and the salvation of God which came afterwards.” He thought long 
on what name to call the work, and the answer came in a dream and the 
poem was called “Praise” (it apparently has not survived). This story 
is difficult to explain, but would appear to refer to Christian attacks on 
the city followed by the Almoravid victory.° 

The responsa of Isaac al-Fast again furnish us with important insights. 
A Jewish woman had a courtyard (probably she owned a store on the 
bottom floor of the house; a “courtyard” can hardly be stolen!) which 
was stolen from her by the government, and when she complained about 
this one of the ministers said that her deceased husband had owed him 
money and since he left no other property the courtyard was seized. In 
another case, the government stole property under similar conditions, 
and an official claimed that another Jew had bought it without the 
owner’s knowledge (!), and that the owner owed the official money. 
Such cases reveal the apparent attempt of Muslim officials, serving 
now the new administration, to defraud Jews, relying on the confusion 
of the times. 

A Jew in another case who was obligated by Jewish law to swear 
an oath (either for a debt, or property left with him for safekeeping) 
“attached himself to one of the ministers;” i.e., was placed under the 
protection of a government official, and thus escaped having to take the 
oath. © 

Such sources reveal contradictory aspects of conditions for Jews, but 
certainly it is obvious that life was far from being intolerable, and in 
reality it would appear that very little had changed. Thus, we must not 
allow ourselves to be misled by such widely-publicized sources as the 
twelfth-century market regulations of Seville, written by Muhammad 
Ibn ©Abdin, which undoubtedly are more a reflection of the “ideal” 
situation sought by a fanatical jurist than the actual situation in Seville, 
where in any case the Jews still represented a very substantial and 
influential part of the population. 
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Those regulations contained the warning that Muslims must not 
massage Jews or Christians in the baths, nor throw away their refuse; 
such tasks being more suitable to Jews and Christians themselves, as 
trades of “vile” people. Nor should a Muslim tend the animal of a Jew 
or Christian. The law against Jews slaughtering meat for Muslims will 
be discussed in Ch. VI. The garments of lepers, libertines (sexually 
promiscuous people), Jews, or Christians should not be sold without 
indicating their original ownership. Jews and Christians may not dress 
in clothing of people of position or of a jurist or “worthy man,” but 
must be shunned and not greeted with the customary formula “Peace 
be upon you” (al-salamii ‘alaikim), for “the devil has gained mastery 
over them and has made them forget the remembrance of God. They are 
the devil’s party, and indeed the devil’s party are the losers” (Qur’an 
LVIII.19).’7 They must wear a distinguishing sign “by which they are 
recognized to their shame.” 

Certain other isolated evidence points to both positive and negative 
aspects of the Jewish situation in different places and times. Thus, for 
example, in March of 1135 a riot broke out against the Jews of Cordoba 
“because of a dead Muslim found among them” (the Jews) and Jewish 
houses were attacked and robbed, and “a small number’ of Jews were 
killed.2 On the other hand, a young Jewish merchant from Almeria 
arrived in Fez to sell a quantity of merchandise. In a letter home to 
his father, he says that hatred of Jews in Fez is rampant and that by 
comparison “Almeria is a place of salvation.”? 

The Almoravid rulers and their officials very soon were adjusting 
themselves to life in the more cultured and sophisticated Spanish 
Muslim world. An example is the story told to Joseph Ibn °Aknin 
by the Jewish physician Abu Ibrahim Ibn Miuwaril that the famous 
physician Meir Ibn Qamaniel had once entered the presence of the 
Almoravid ruler and discovered yet another Jewish physician explaining 
the Song of Songs to him as a secular love poem. Ibn Qamaniel 
(himself a poet and a friend of Judah ha-Levy) became angry and spent 
some time convincing the king of the sacred nature and intent of the 
book, arguing that “Solomon” (the reputed author of Song of Songs) 
could hardly have intended such base things. !° The friendliness of the 
Almoravid ruler with Jewish physicians should also be noted. 

Moses Ibn °Ezra(h), who lived in Granada at this period, ought to be 
one of our most important sources. Unfortunately, there are very few 
historical references in his poems or other writings, and those that are 
there are often extremely difficult to understand in any specific manner. 
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It would appear that he refers to some sort of persecution of Jews 
there in the Almoravid period, and this has become the source for the 
actually unwarranted claim (at least, unprovable) that there was such 
a persecution, and even that Jews were forcibly converted, for which 
there is no evidence. !! 

We know that Judah ha-Levy came from Tudela (also a Muslim city 
at the time) to al-Andalus, and that he intended to visit Ibn °Ezra(h) 
in Granada, but was unable to immediately go there. Eventually he 
did, and lived there with him, and perhaps even under his tutelage or 
patronage, for some time. At some point Moses’ brothers fled from 
Granada, as did ha-Levy, but Moses was unable to leave for a while. 
Eventually, he also escaped the city and went to live in Estella, in 
Christian Navarre. Meanwhile, ha-Levy became increasingly depressed 
over the situation in Spain, after apparently having gone to Toledo to 
live, and in 1140 he determined to go to Palestine. He got as far 
as Egypt, where he spent some time, and died shortly afterwards. It is 
unknown whether he even succeeded in reaching Palestine at all. There 
is nothing in his poetry, however, which permits us to conclude that 
the Muslims, or the Christians, in Spain were persecuting the Jews. 

Another major Jewish scholar who left al-Andalus at this time 
was Abraham Ibn ‘Ezra, poet, biblical commentator, scientist and 
philosopher. His son Isaac, incidentally, married the daughter of Judah 
ha-Levy and accompanied ha-Levy on his trip to Egypt, but not to 
Palestine. 

In the introductory poem to his commentary on Lamentations, 
Abraham wrote that “I was forced to flee the land of Spain because 
of the oppressors (the Almoravids, apparently], and these my books 
during my exile were in the hands of those entrusted with them.” In 
any event, after wandering for some years in Italy, France, England and 
even, possibly, Palestine, Abraham Ibn Ezra returned to Spain, going 
apparently to the Christian city of Calahorra, where he died in 1165 
according to one account (yet according to another, his grave was in 
Palestine!). !2 


Jews Under the Almohads 


As noted previously, although the Almohads invaded in 1145, 
they were not firmly established in al-Andalus until at least 1163. 
Nevertheless, the letter of Maymiin (Maimonides’ father), referred to 
below, shows that persecution of the Jews had begun at least by 1160. 
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Ironically, Judah ha-Levy had a dream in which it was “revealed” to 
him that the Muslim empire would come to an end in the year 1130, 
which in fact was not far from the Almohad invasion of Spain. !3 

There was a later legend among the Muslims that Ibn Tashufin, the 
first Almohad ruler, told the Jews of Lucena of a supposed “Jewish 
promise” to convert if their messiah had not appeared within five 
hundred years after the beginning of Islam, and therefore he demanded 
their conversion. !* In fact, a fine was imposed on the Jews of Lucena, 
but they were not forced to convert. 

Abii Ya°qub Yusuf, one of the sons of ©Abd al-Mu’min and his 
successor as ruler, spent much of his time in Seville, where he was 
governor from 1156 to 1163 and where he lived as the Almohad 
ruler from 1172 to 1175, returning there in 1184. He succeeded in 
subduing all of Muslim Spain except the Balearic Islands, where the 
Banu Ghaniya, the last surviving Almoravid tribe, placed themselves 
under the protection of the °Abbasid ruler of Baghdad. When Abi 
Ya°qub Yusuf died in 1184, that tribe led an unsuccessful raid against 
North Africa. 

His son, Abu Yusuf Ya°qub, known as “al-Mansiir,” was the most 
famous (or infamous) Almohad ruler. It was he who won the victory of 
Alarcos against the Christians in 1195. He was also the most intolerant 
of the rulers. 

The Almohad persecutions made a strong and lasting impression on 
the Jews. A contemporary account, unfortunately very brief, is that 
of Ibn Datid, who merely cites the “prophecy” of Jer. 15.2, and adds 
that to it one may now add “such as were to leave the faith;” 1.e., 
converts to Islam. Interesting is his reference to persecution of Jews in 
Silves (Portugal), which is possibly an exaggeration, since he used this 
metaphorically for “the ends of the earth.” He notes that the sons of 
Joseph Ibn Megash were among the first to flee from Lucena to Toledo, 
then already in Christian hands. !° 

Over two hundred years later Solomon Al‘ami recalled the 
catastrophe in his Igeret ha-Musar. More importantly, the chronicle 
of Solomon Ibn Verga, composed actually after the Expulsion of the 
Jews from Spain (1492) but based on earlier sources, also mentions it: 


In the year [1146] there were general harsh decress in all the land of 
Berberia [Morocco] and the lands of the East [not “Yemen,” as in the 
notes, p. 189 n. 19, but the other North Africa lands; “East” from the 
point of view of the author, writing in Italy] on all the communities 
there, and they [the Almohads] increased greatly in number and 
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strength. This was [because] the king wanted to force [the Jews] 
to convert. He coerced all the communities of his kingdom to follow 
the law of the prophet of the Muslims. At that time Maimonides 
fled to So°an in Egypt, called al-Qahirah [Cairo], and was under the 
government of the sultan the rest of his life. With great honor was 
he there physician to the sultan, and because of his great wisdom he 
became great there over all the people of the East because of the king 
and his ministers. Then he wrote his famous letter called ‘Letter to 
Yemen,’ to strengthen the hands of all the communities that remained 
and to warn them about the observance of the Torah of Moses, and 
to give them surety as to the future redemption. !° 


Apparently there was a general decree compelling Jews (and the 
few Christians under Muslim control) to convert to Islam. We have 
mentioned, also, the special laws concerning the kinds of clothing 
which the Jews, even though converted, were compelled to wear. Al- 
Marrakushi is an extremely important source on this: “That which 
caused Abu Yusuf to take this measure of imposing a special and 
distinctive kind of clothing,” he says, “was his doubt concerning the 
sincerity of their Islamization. ‘If,’ he said, ‘I were sure they are really 
Muslims, I would let them mingle with the Muslims by marriage and 
other matters; but if I were sure of their infidelity [kufr], I would kill 
their men and take captive their children and give their property to 
Muslims.” However, he was undecided, and inclined in their favor. 
Further on, al-Marrakushi explains: “Only the Jews among us profess 
outwardly Islam; they pray in the mosques and teach the Qur’Gn to their 
children [note this very important information] and they pray according 
to our creed and our law [sunna]. And Allah knows what is in their 
hearts and what they enclose [do] in their houses.” He concludes that 
after the establishment of the Masmiida (Almohad) regime “there was 
not in the Muslim communities of the Maghrib either a synagogue 
[brea] or church [kanisa].” !7 

Further important information on the Jewish reaction to the 
persecutions can be gleaned from the “Letter of Consolation” written by 
Maymin b. Yusuf, father of Maimonides, in Cérdoba in 1160, where 
he was a dayan: 


And a man must strive his best secretly and publicly in whatever he 
has to perform of the law [al-shara® = the Torah] and obey of the 
commandments of the heart and body, to lay hold of the cord of the 
law and not loosen his hand from it, for one in captivity [al-galut; 
Heb.] is like one who is drowning. We are almost totally immersed, 
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but we remain grasping something. Overwhelmed with humiliation, 
blamed and despised, the seas of captivity surround us and we are 
submerged in its depths. 


He also warns that two trials are given, against which Jews must stand: 
the first is the love of women, and the second the love of the world 
and its goods. Indeed, the world entices like a beautiful woman. The 
rest of this lengthy text is concerned with exhorting Jews to pray, even 
in Arabic if they do not know Hebrew, and with long sections praising 
Moses as the greatest prophet (an obvious anti-Muslim polemic, and 
significant also in light of Maimonides’ own similar assertions). !8 


Maimonides and the Almohads 


In 1160 the elderly Maymin and his family (including his sons David 
and Moses and their sister) left Spain and went to Fez in North Africa 
(Joseph Sambary, a seventeenth-century Jewish chronicler, reports that 
this was because Maimonides had insulted Islam and thus offended the 
authorities, but this is highly unlikely).!? The most probable explanation 
for their leaving their home was the desire to escape the intolerable 
conditions of life under the Almohads. They were not going “from 
the frying pan into the fire” in fleeing to Fez, as many writers have 
claimed, since the situation for Jews was actually much better there 
than in al-Andalus. 7° 

The most important source from Maimonides himself concerning the 
persecution is a letter (more correctly, a treatise) extant only in a later 
Hebrew translation.2! It is impossible to date the work precisely, but 
certainly it was written before or around 1160, either before he left al- 
Andalus or shortly after (there is no proof whatever that it was written 
in Fez). He wrote it in response to a letter he received in which the 
correspondent reported the words of a scholar living in a country not 
under Muslim domination (perhaps Christian Spain) that accepting even 
the appearance of conversion to Islam, by expressing verbal belief in 
Muhammad as the prophet of God, is a complete denial of the God of 
Israel. 

Maimonides strongly disagreed with this, pointing out that according 
to this rabbi there is then no distinction between a forced apostate and 
a willful one, and that Islam, according to that opinion, is complete 
idolatry. 

Furthermore, this rabbi had said that a Jew should die rather than 
utter the Muslim creed. Maimonides further objects that the rabbi had 
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said that the Muslims practice idolatry in Mecca and other places. This 
later was to be discussed by Maimonides in his famous reply to the 
proselyte Obadiah, formerly a Muslim, where he said that it is true that 
the “Ishmaelites’’ of former times (pre-Islam) practiced idolatry there, 
but not the Muslims. 22 

(Abraham Ibn ‘Ezra also reports the interpretation of some Qaraite 
scholars that the sanctuary referred to in Dan. 11.30 is Mecca, an 
interpretation which he rejects. He adds that in Mecca there 1s to 
this day an abomination [or idol; shiqus] which is Merculis, which the 
Muslims encircle and cast stones there. 2? ) 

Maimonides continues that this rabbi had further said that the 
“madman” (Muhammad) killed 24,000 Jews. None of this, he 
concludes, has any relevance to the issue of whether a Jew who 
apparently accepts the Muslim decree under duress is to be considered 
a willful apostate. In his rebutal, he cites several instances in the Bible 
where God rewarded completely evil “unbelievers” among the Gentiles 
for one good deed which they did, and argues how much more will 
God reward these Jews under the duress of persecution who perform 
the commandments in secret. Here is clear evidence that many, probably 
most, of the Jews forced to “convert” did so only in appearance, but 
secretly preserved their own law. 

There then follows his famous division of categories of 
commandments which may or may not be violated under duress (based 
on Sanhedrin 74a): idolatry, adultery and murder require that one 
die rather than transgress, under all conditions. The second category 
includes all other commandments, provided the intent of the Gentile 
coercing the Jew to violate is only for the benefit of the Gentile, in 
which case the Jew should transgress rather than die. The third category 
is when the intent of the Gentile is clearly to force the Jew to abandon 
his religion. In this case, if it is a time of general persecution and the 
transgression is public, he must die rather than transgress; but not if 
these two conditions do not exist. 24 

Nevertheless, if one transgressed a commandment rather than to be 
killed in conditions when death is actually required, he would still be 
exempt from any punishment and is considered to have acted under 
duress. 2° Maimonides distinguished this Almohad persecution from all 
others in that no act of violation was required; only speech (accepting 
the creed), “and they well know that we do not believe in this speech, 
and the only intent is to save oneself from the king, to appease him with 
simple words.” As to the practical issue of how to behave, he states 
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he advised Jews certainly to “confess” (the creed) rather than die, “but 
not to remain in the dominion of that ruler,” but to remain in their 
homes until they can escape. “Never has there been heard the like of 
this wondrous persecution in which there is no force except on speech 
alone,” he concludes; that is, no coercion is used to compel the Jews 
to perform any action which violates Jewish law. The rules by which a 
Jew must conduct himself, therefore, are “that he place before his eyes 
[intend] to observe and fulfill what he is able of the commandments, 
and if it happens that he transgressed much or desecrated the Sabbath, 
he should [at least] not carry that which is forbidden to carry.” 

It is possible, indeed, that Maimonides could have had in mind the 
kind of mental reservation which an earlier Muslim writer (eighth- 
century Iraq) observed when he stated that the Jews recognized the 
formula “There is no God but Allah and Muhammad is his prophet,” 
but they meant thereby that he was a prophet to the Arabs, but not 
to the Jews (‘“‘Allah,” of course, is merely an Arabic word akin to the 
generic Semitic “El,” God). Therefore, he warned, a Jew who says he 
believes Muhammad to have been a prophet is not to be considered a 
Muslim. Even if a Jew or Christian says he is a “Muslim,” this may 
only mean that he fulfills his own law in truth and completeness (the 
essential meaning of the term “Islam’’). *® 

Finally, Maimonides concludes his treatise: “The advice which I take 
for myself and the opinion I find desirable for me and my companions 
and all who seek my advice is to leave these places and go to a place 
where one is able to establish his religious law and fulfill his Torah 
without duress and fear; and leave [if necessary] his home and children 
and all his possessions.” Particularly if a Jew is forced to violate a 
commandment in deeds must he then immediately leave and go at once 
to where he can be free, “and the world is great and wide.” One 
who does not do this, but remains under the persecution, must consider 
himself as a desecrator of the name of God—not willfully, but almost 
so. 2 

Similarly, in his letter written several years later to the Jews of 
Yemen, he refers again to this persecution: 


Let those persons exult who suffered dire misfortunes, were deprived 
of their riches, forced into exile and lost their belonings. For the 
bearing of these hardships is a source of glory and great achievement 
in the sight of God. 
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And again he repeats his advice: “It behooves the victim for the sake of 
his religion to escape and flee to the desert and wildnerness and not to 
consider separation from family or loss of wealth.” Finally, at the end of 
his commentary on the Mishnah he asked to be excused for any errors: 
“especially since my heart is troubled recently with the vicissitudes of 
fate and what God has decreed upon us, exile and wandering in the 
world to the ends of the earth; [but] perhaps they [Jews] have already 
received the reward of ‘exile atones for transgression’.”’ 78 

Joseph Ibn CAknin (who was not the student of Maimonides 
for whom he wrote the Guide, nor did he ever know Maimonides 
personally), in an important and still unedited philosophical treatise, 
discussed the aroused religious sentiments of the generation which 
suffered these persecutions (this chapter was written in 1190 or shortly 
after): the return to the rabbinical ideas of suffering in this world in 
order to enjoy rewards in the future; etc. However, the theodicy of the 
suffering righteous applied only to those of earlier generations; clearly 
this one, he says, suffers for its real sins. 2? 

He disagreed sharply with the views of Maimonides expressed thirty 
years earlier. According to Ibn °Aknin, the Almohad persecution is 
indeed a real religious persecution as described in talmudic law, and 
Jews are therefore required to sanctify God’s name by martyrdom. 
Thus, the “saints” of Fez, Sijilmasa and Dra°a in North Africa were 
acting properly in sacrificing themselves in this persecution.°° By 
implication, the Jews of Tlemcen, Marrakesh, Ceuta and Meknes 
(other North African cities mentioned by Abraham Ibn °Ezra in his 
lamentation, discussed below) did not choose death as martyrs, but were 
wiped out by the Almohads. The other Jews of the Maghrib (including 
especially al-Andalus), among whom he includes himself (he uses the 
term “we’’), are to be considered as “desecrators of the Name in public, 
by compulsion and not willfully.” However, this was only during the 
time of actual persecution and killing of Jews who refused to convert, 
when such Jews chose to appear as converts rather than die; now, 
however, when there is a chance to flee the country, those who remain 
can no longer be said to be “compelled,” but rather intentional violators. 
Particularly to be condemned are those who perform any specific act 
which would indicate their willing acceptance of Islam, such as getting 
married (which could only be done in accord with Muslim law and 
by an observant Muslim) or opening a store in the marketplace (again, 
allowed only to Muslims). Only through complete repentance can the 
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Jews hope to remove the rightful and just punishment of God from 
them. 

Typically of his deep interest in human psychology, he observes that 
one of the evils of oppression and persecution is that it breaks the spirit; 
it results in the opposite of the feeling of security and happiness that a 
man usually feels among his people. 

This persecution, he says, is worse than all others before (such as 
those mentioned in the Talmud), because in those previous ones, Jews 
who gave up their religion received honor and wealth in return, but 
in this persecution “as much as we seem to listen to their voice in all 
that they command us, and incline after the law, so they make heavier 
their yoke upon us and treat us harshly.” From his statement “as much 
as we seem,” it is clear that the majority only appeared to have been 
sincere in their conversion, which confirms what Maimonides also had 
said. So in his commentary on Song of Songs, he says that the Jews are 
among the “encampments” of the nations by God’s will and the will of 
the nations, and therefore the Jews hide their service of God and only 
appear to receive the religion of the nations because of fear of them. >! 

Even converts of the second and third generation are treated by the 
Muslims as if they are new converts (not to be trusted). Because of 
this, indeed, many repented and returned to Judaism “when it became 
clear that we had ‘leaned on a broken reed’ ” (Isa. 36.6); 1.e., relied on 
false hopes that pretended conversion would save them. Muslim judges 
kept a close watch on Jews who claimed to have converted to Islam, 
and accepted any testimony against them. If found guilty of charges 
of apostasy, they could be killed, their property seized and their wives 
and families exiled. 

Jews were forbidden to act as executors of wills and as guardian of 
children of deceased relatives or friends, these functions being entrusted 
to “real’’ Muslims who raised the children in that faith. Permission was 
given to such Muslim “guardians” to do as they wished with these 
children and their property. 

Worst of all, according to Ibn °Aknin, was the total prohibition of 
any kind of business. The desire of the Muslims is to “weaken the 
strong and to kill the weak.” They also had to give up all slaves and 
were not allowed to buy new ones (his objection, piously, is that Jews 
were thus prohibited from teaching Judaism to their slaves!). 

Concerning the famous injunction of “al-Mansir,” previously 
mentioned, about distinctive clothing, Ibn °Aknin says this greatly 
increases the danger for the Jewish converts who can be easily 
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recognized and subject to abuse. Thus, such clothing was required 
not only of Jews, after the conquest by the Almohads, but also of 
Jewish converts to Islam. Robbers and bandits attack them on the 
roads without fear of government reprisals. They were forbidden to 
wear belts (mintaqga) but there is no indication they were required to 
wear the girdle (zunnar), as in some earlier Muslim legislation. Ibn 
°Aknin confirms also the elsewhere mentioned requirement that they 
had to wear black robes, the color of mourning. 32 

Ibn ©Aknin apparently took his own advice, and like Maimonides 
before him fled to escape the persecution, going to Barcelona, where he 
wrote his commentary on Avot. *? There, also, he alludes to the Almohad 
persecutions. Thus, he explains the statement “Do not separate yourself 
from the community” as an injunction not to separate from correct 
opinions, so if the people of a community have lost the right opinion 
and are doing evil things and one fears he may become like them, 
“you must leave immediately from among them [and go] to another 
province” where the people act properly. Like Maimonides, he says 
that one should not judge harshly those who have transgressed; for 
instance, if the Gentiles seize someone and force him to transgress a 
commandment, and he transgresses rather than to die, one ought not to 
say he should have chosen death. Referring to Malachi 3.14, he says 
this applies to those who are now complaining because of the burden 
of the persecution and great troubles; they make all these complaints, 
and yet God deals justly and mercifully. He has already explained, he 
says, that the commandments and transgression and repentance are all 
in the hand of man to do.*4 

Also in his commentary on Song of Songs he expressed his desire 
to leave the land of persecution (which, along with other statements in 
that book, proves that he wrote it while still in Seville): 


We hope from the Master [God], great [or excellent] of forgiveness 
[hasan al-tawwab], that He will show concern for us in our desire to 
be purified from the impurity of the persecution and [that] we will 
achieve the hope of our goal of leaving the land of [harsh] decree 
which is not purified; as our sages said, ‘One who comes to be purified 
is aided’ [Shabat 104a]. 


It is interesting to note that he later used the very same talmudic 
citation in his commentary on Avot, also with reference to the Almohad 
persecution. *° 

His commentary on Song of Songs contains repeated references to 
“persecutions,” “dominion of the kingdoms” (over the Jews), etc., with 
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strong moral exhortations throughout that the Jews “loved” and “served” 
God in spite of these. He refers again specifically to the Almohads 
in stating that the “curtains of Solomon” and “tents of Qedar” (1.5) 
represent two extremes, and this is because there has never been so 
bitter and difficult a dominion of Gentile nations like this one nor a 
heavier yoke than theirs; but in the end it will surely fall. By contrast, 
the “curtains of Solomon” represent the glory of Israel. Even more 
relevant is his reference to the “generation of persecution”’: 


in which we fulfill the law of the Torah under the blade of a sword; 
not to mention this persecution—may God annul it!— and in spite of 
it we engage, as is known, in study of the Torah. Proof of this is the 
great sage our master Moses b. Maymin in Fez [who] completely 
masters knowledge and whose compositions testify to his wisdom: 
the commentary on the Mishnah, the Mishneh Torah, Sefer ha-misvot, 
and Guide of the Perplexed ... and if there were none outstanding 
but he in this persecution it would suffice. 


Abraham Ibn © Ezra 


Abraham Ibn °Ezra, the great biblical commentator and scholar who, 
as we have mentioned, was forced to leave al-Andalus because of the 
apparent Almoravid persecution and then late in his life returned to 
Christian Spain, also wrote a famous lamentation on the Almohad 
persecutions. The lack of details, nevertheless, can be explained by the 
fact that he was living apparently in Christian Calahorra, and not in al- 
Andalus, and thus did not have first-hand information. The importance 
of this poem requires that it be translated, here for the first time: >’ 


Ah, there descended upon Spain 
evil from the heavens! 
[And great lament upon the West; 
therefore, hands are feeble. ] 
My eye, my eye, runs down with water; (Lam. 1.16) 
the weeping of my eye is like my sorrow. 
On the city of Lucena, 
without fault solitary there (Lam. 1.1) 
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The exiled dwelt 
without change for a thousand years, 
two-and-seventy years. ‘!) 
Its day came and the people fled 
and it was like a widow, (Lam. 1.1) 
Without Torah and without scripture 
and the Mishnah was concealed 
And the Talmud like a barren woman, 
for all its beauty fled. 
There are those [killed] and those who long ©) 
for a place anywhere. 
The place of prayer and of praise 
has been made a house of folly. @) 
On this I weep and smite my palms, 
and in my mouth forever a lament! 
I have no rest and I say: Oh 
that my head were waters. (Jer. 8.23) 
My head I will make bald 
and bitterly cry 
On the exile of Seville, 
[on the princes and famous ones and wise men] 
And on the nobles who are slain 
and their children in captivity, 
And on the daughters and dainty ones 
delivered to a foreign faith. 
How has the city of Cérdoba been abandoned, 
and become like a sea of desolation! 
There the wise and mighty 
died of hunger and thirst. 


() Adding 1072 to 69 C.E. (the year when the Temple was destroyed 
according to medieval Jewish reckoning), the result is 1141/42 (there is no doubt 
that the words in Rosin’s edition are correct, not “a thousand and seventy years” 
as in Kahana’s ed.); thus, the Almohad destruction of Jewish communities in 
al-Andalus began in 1141/42, exactly as is found in one ms. and in ed. princ. 
of Ibn Datid’s Sefer ha-Qabbalah, and there is no need to “correct” the date 
there to 1146/47 as Cohen thought (p. 141; S.N. to line 459) 

(2) Usually understood in medieval sources to mean “cry” (cf. commentaries 
on Ps. 42.2; various poets; etc.). Although there is no such form in the Bible 
(only the verb), see already Ibn Naghrillah, Ben Tehilim, p. 154 1. 6. 

(3) Synagogues were converted to mosques? 
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There is no Jew, not a one, 
in Jaén or Almeria — 
And Majorca and Malaga, 
no life remains there. 
The devastated Jews 
are smitten with a fresh wound (Isa. 1.6) 
On this I mourn and teach bitterness, 
and lament yet a doleful lamentation (Micah 2.4) 
In my roarings in my grief — 
let them melt away like waters! (Ps. 58.8) 


The remainder of the lamentation concerns the Jewish communities 
of North Africa. He concludes: 


And from my God and the Rock of my strength 
was this evil prepared against me. 
For whom may I hope, and what may I speak— 
everything his hand has done. 
My heart is hot within me 
on my soul which writhes in pain, 
And from its Land —haven of its desire— (Ps. 107.30) 
to an impure land has been exiled, 
And is confounded and made dumb, 
[unable] to tell the hardships it has seen. 
With its pain and in its heart 
it awaits the mercy of its Rock [God] 
To command redemption from slavery, 
for in the shadow of his wings it takes refuge. 
In this prison at all times in 
remembering his name, then it lives. 
It only weeps upon its cheeks [because] 
of the hand of the maidservant which is heavy. 
Greatly it fears until appears 
God from the heavens. 


The “hand of the maidservant” (Hagar) refers, of course, to the 
Muslims; in this case, the Almohads (cf. I Sam. 5.7). 

We may recapitulate the specific Jewish communities in Muslim 
Spain mentioned in this lament: Lucena, Seville, Cordoba, Jaén, 
Almeria, Majorca, and Malaga. Very strangely absent from this list 
are Granada and other places we might expect to find. Either this 
means that Jews there did not suffer any persecution, which is unlikely, 
or that the list is only a partial one. 
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Ibn al-Fakhkhar 


One of the most prominent Jewish families during the Almohad era 
was the Ibn al-Fakhkhar family (the name is usually incorrectly spelled 
by modern scholars). It is interesting to consider the activities of some 
members of this family. 

Yusuf (1191) was ambassador of Alfonso VIII of Castile, and is said 
to have arrived with the “people [Muslim officials] of al-Andalus” at 
Seville to confirm the treaties made with the Almohad ruler. Nothing 
further is known about him. Meir Abulafia, a scholar and poet in 
Toledo, composed a eulogy on the death of Abu’ |l-Hajjaj (almost always 
“Joseph” in Hebrew) Ibn al-Fakhkhar, who died in 1195, who may 
perhaps be this Yisuf. 38 

Ibrahim, as will be noted later , is listed among the Jewish poets of 
al-Andalus by al-Maqqari, who says that he rose high in the service of 
“Alfonso, king of Toledo” and was appointed by him ambassador to a 
Muslim ruler of the Maghrib. 2? Gayangos assumed this was Alfonso VI, 
who captured Toledo; however, al-Maqqari’s source does not specify 
either which Muslim ruler, or where in the Maghrib he was (al-Maqaqari 
himself said that it was al-Hakam II [961-976], which, of course, is 
impossible). He cites the following Arabic verses of Ibrahim concerning 
this Alfonso: 


The court of Alfonso has always the appearance 
of a house prepared for a day of wedding 
And the leaving of sandals at the door 
would persuade you that you were in Jerusalem. 7 


The Christian king was not, however, Alfonso VI, but rather Alfonso 
VII, for we know that the writer Judah Ibn Shabetay dedicated his 
important Hebrew magdma (novel in rhymed prose) to Alfonso’s 
almojarife Abraham Ibn al-Fakhkhar, and this work was completed 
in 1188 and revised in 1208.*! Furthermore, Judah al-Harizi refers to 
Abraham as one of the heads of the community of Toledo. There can 
be no doubt that it is this Abraham whose tombstone in Toledo bore a 
poem by his brother-in-law Meir Abulafia. 

There was apparently yet another Yusuf (possibly the son of 
Abraham?), who is reported to have concluded negotiations:in 1217 
with the Almohad wazir Ibn Jami‘, during which negotiations 
Muhammad Ibn Hid seized the castle of ‘“Shanfiro” near Murcia. * 
This Yusuf cannot have been the same as the previously-mentioned 
ambassador of Alfonso VIII in 1191, however, for as mentioned that 
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Yusuf died in 1195. It was no doubt these Jewish ambassadors, the 
Ibn al-Fakhkhar family, which prompted the strong letter of protest by 
Pope Honorius III to the kings of Spain and to various bishops in 1220. 

In the supposed letter of Maimonides (almost certainly, at least in 
part, a forgery) to his translator Samuel Ibn Tibbon (September 30, 
1199), reference is made to the scholars of Granada “who are of the 
al-Fakhkhar family” who informed Maimonides about the ability of Ibn 
Tibbon’s father, Judah.“ In spite of the textual problems of that letter, 
the information that the family lived at some time in Granada appears 
correct, for Alfonso del Espina reported that a certain Ibn al-Fakhkhar 
of Granada had been physician to Alfonso (VIII); probably Yusuf. 

Judah Ibn al-Fakhkhar, a physician, was a bitter opponent of 
Maimonides in the thirteenth century, and lived in Toledo.* In a letter 
of Meshulam b. Qalonymos to Judah, he refers to him as “minister of 
the kingdom.” He was perhaps the son of the first-mentioned Yusuf, 
or more likely of the last one. In the letter of Abraham Ibn Hasdai 
to Judah, he refers to Ibn al-Fakhkhar’s illustrious ancestry, “known 
among the Gentiles,” and his fathers, “all of whom were men from 
whom the scepter of the king did not depart.” * 

Thus, the Christian kings of Castile benefited from the immigration 
of Jews fleeing the Almohad persecution; no doubt this also greatly 
aided in the spread of the knowledge of astronomy, medicine and 
philosophy, even as far as Barcelona, as we have seen in the example 
of Ibn ©Aknin. Others, like the Ibn Tibbon family, went further North 
to Provence. 

The persecution of Jews by the Almohads was a lesson not lost 
upon the Church. In his letter (1205) to the archbishop of Sens and 
the bishop of Paris, probably the most viciously insulting attack on 
Jews ever made by a pope, Innocent III noted that because of Jewish 
“perfidy” even Muslims who persecute the Church “cannot tolerate the 
Jews and have expelled them from their territory.” 4’ 


Jews and Muslims in Christian Spain 


The Christian Reconquest of Spain began in earnest in the eleventh 
century, culminating with the conquest of Zaragoza in 1067, Toledo 
in 1085 and the city of Valencia in 1094. It was not to be until the 
second half of the thirteenth century, however, that all Muslim territory 
except the kingdom of Granada was to come under the control of the 
Christians. 
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Jews and Muslims continued to maintain cordial relations long after 
the conquest of those cities in which they lived. 

One of the questions which a certain “Rabbi Solomon of Toledo” 
asked Ibn Adret of Barcelona dealt with Jewish slaughterers working in 
Muslim slaughterhouses. According to Muslim custom, all slaughtering 
had to be done facing the East, “which they call al-gibla,” and they 
considered this practice part of their religion (law). The Toledo rabbi 
became angry at this, considering it “idolatry” because it related to 
the Muslim faith (clearly the rabbi was not originally from al-Andalus, 
perhaps not from Spain at all, and did not know of the widely accepted 
view of Maimonides that Islam is not “idolatry’’). Ibn Adret agreed 
that it was good to try to stop the practice, but also stated that it is not 
idolatrous, and especially when the religious intent is not that of the 
Jewish slaughterer but of the Muslim owner of the animal. *8 

In Barbastro (about 35 miles from Huesca) in 1280, Pedro III ordered 
an extension on the debts of some eleven Muslims which were owed 
to Jews in that city, because the debtors were poor and could not repay 
the loans. In the same year, he ordered an investigation into the case 
of three Jews who had converted to Islam. 

Muslims and Jews who borrowed from each other were not subject to 
the constraints of the laws of usury, but only to the customs prevailing 
among themselves, according to a privilege of Jaime I, confirmed by 
Pedro in 1281 for Zaragoza.” 

Jews served as tax collectors and bailes of most of the Muslim 
aljamas. °° 

Two Muslims of Alfamén (a village in the vicinity of Tarazona) 
complained to the infant Alfonso in 1283 that their property had been 
seized by the Muslim aljama because they had pledged themselves as 
surety for a Jew of Calatayud. Alfonso ordered the property restored. >! 

In Pina in 1284 the Christian judge and Muslim alcaide had given 
ownership of fields pledged in debt by Muslims to a Jew, Ismael Alcinez 
of Zaragoza, when the Muslims did not pay the debts. However, the 
king was informed that the Muslims still occupied and cultivated the 
fields, and he ordered that the rights of the Jew be respected. In the 
same year the alcaide of the Muslims in Zaragoza was ordered to see 
that their debts to the Jews were repaid. >? 
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Castile 


Surprisingly, perhaps, it is more difficult to encounter infor- 
mation concerning Muslims generally, and Muslim-Jewish _rela- 
tions particularly, in Christian Castile than in Aragén-Catalonia. 
Nevertheless, it should be noted that many of the legal sources which 
refer to Jews also refer to Muslims, a fact usually ignored by historians 
who write only on Jews. Particularly with regard to loans, the legal 
sources make it clear that Muslims as well as Jews were involved in 
loaning to and borrowing from Christians and from each other. 

According to an anonymous (18th century?) history of Caceres, the 
Cortes of Valladolid of 1293 contained complaints about Jewish and 
Muslim loans, among which were complaints about penalties which 
Jews imposed on Muslims who were delinquent in repayment. The 
king (Sancho IV) ordered such penalties restricted to 8 mrs. per livra, 
and with witnesses, either a “home bono” or “muger bona.”’ If authentic, 
this is a remarkable (perhaps unique) reference to the equal status of 
women as respected citizens, incidentally. 

At the Cortes of Seville of 1252—the first convened by Sancho’s 
father, Alfonso X—Jews and Muslims who were in the streets when 
the host was carried in procession were required either to leave the 
street or “bend the knees” until it passed. No Muslim man or woman 
was permitted to convert to Judaism (the text is somewhat corrupt and 
apparently should be understood also that neither could any Jew convert 
to Islam).>4 

The next Cortes at Valladolid in 1258 imposed certain sartorial 
restrictions on Jews and Muslims, including the requirement that 
Muslims, but not apparently Jews, must wear long beards “as their 
law commands.” No Christian woman was allowed to nurse a Jewish 
or Muslim child, and vice versa. These restrictions were repeated in the 
laws given by Alfonso for the entire kingdom at Jerez in 1268, with 
a further decree that no Christian may have a Jew or Muslim as his 
cabdalero (the few dictionary references to this term are unsatisfactory; 
I believe it means manager of an estate, or something similar). °° 

With regard to special taxes Jews and Muslims were also often 
mentioned together. Thus the same king decreed in 1254 that Jews 
and Muslims of Cordoba must pay the diezmo to the Church on all 
property which they bought from Christians, just as the Christian owners 
originally had paid it. Nevertheless, Christians tried to avoid this tax 
by claiming it had already been paid, and Muslim tenant farmers on 
Christian lands then did not pay the tithe. There was also a complaint 
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that Jews and Muslims who purchased houses from Christians did not 
pay tithes on them. °° 

Incidentally, Baer presented a totally erronoeous interpetration of 
Alfonso as having suppresed the Muslims of his kingdom while favoring 
the Jews; in fact, the king treated them equally, and generally made no 
distinctions between Jews, Muslims and Christians, with the exceptions 
noted above. For instance, in 1269 he ordered the bishop, cabildo and 
consejo of Cérdoba, along with the Jewish and Muslim aljamas, to 
provide money for the operation (and repair?) of the aqueduct there. >” 

In the fourteenth century, anti-Jewish attitudes still existed among 
some Muslims. Ibn Hudhayl al-Andalusi reports a probably spurious 
story, according to which the Prophet was advised to kill a certain Jew. 
One of the men present offered to kill the Jew on condition that he be 
given his ass. After he had killed the Jew, it was said to him: “Praise 
to the one who has killed according (by) the means of Allah!” The 
Prophet said, “Not so; it was by means of an ass.”>8 The point of 
this story seems simply that he should have killed the Jew without any 
promise of reward. 

Nevertheless, Jews and Muslims were still able to maintain cordial 
relations, at least on a business level. In the community of Segorbe, 
in Valencia, around 1386, the Jews borrowed money from Muslims in 
order to redeem the “crown”’ (silver ornament) of a Torah scroll which 
had been given as security for a loan (apparently to a Christian). >? 

In Castile, the tax records of 1379 (the first year of Juan I’s reign), 
having set a tax for the Muslims of Cuéllar (near Segovia), added 
the notation that there are no longer any Muslims living there. Jews, 
however, lived in that community; and also, of course, in Toledo, where 
Muslims still lived. © 


Aragon 


Documents concerning the Jews of Zaragoza are of great importance 
in revealing aspects of relations with Muslims there in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 

A Muslim, Mahoma Abenfo, together with Brahen (Abraham) 
Avenrrabi (member of a prominent Jewish family) borrowed money 
from the eminent Jewish official don Vidal de la Cavalleria in 1354. 
David Curi, a Jew of Gurrea (now Alcala de Gurrea, a small town about 
25 miles directly north of Zaragoza), was paid 5,200 sous by the official 
of the Muslim communities of Baraguas and Torres in 1381 (the reason 
is not clear; it was a loan, apparently). ““Gefuda’”’ (probably Jahuda, the 
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son of Vidal) de la Cavalleria was repaid a debt of 6,000 sous by the 
Muslims of Alfamén in 1385. Bonafos, also a son of Vidal, received 
40 gold florins from the Muslim inspector of markets of Mediana in 
1386. 

In the fifteenth century, a Muslim of Belchite paid 50 sous to 
Jehudah Abenardut of Zaragoza (1406). The next year Bienvenist de 
la Cavalleria received 300 gold florins from the Muslims of Borja “by 
order of the king” (this may have been taxes, but it seems a very large 
amount for that). In 1412, Abadias Behor loaned 16 cahices of wheat 
to some Muslims of Cabafias. A Muslim alfaqui of Rodén entered into 
a business partnership (commenda) with a Jew of Zaragoza in 1423. 
Similarly, a Muslim woman received in commenda from a Jew 130 
sous and four cahices of wheat in 1453. Abraham de la Cavalleria 
received 115 sous in commenda from a Muslim in 1457, and two 
Muslims received two cahices of wheat in commenda from a Jew in 
1458. Vidal Abnarrabi received 18 cahices of wheat from a Muslim 
in 1466. The very last record is perhaps of most interest: on July 
17, 1492 Gust before the Expulsion date) a Jew of Zaragoza sold his 
annuity (apparently, collection of taxes) of the aljama of the Jews and 
of the Muslims of Hijar and la Puebla, Grafién and Urrea. 

Interesting examples of positive relations between Jews and Muslims 
of Borja can be seen also in the various commendas and other exchanges 
there in the latter part of the fifteenth century. °! 

Nor is such evidence confined to Aragén. In Plasencia, for example, 
Jews and Muslims lived together in the fifteenth century in the Plaza 
Mayor of that city. © 

In 1490 the Catholic Monarchs ordered the Inquisition of the diocese 
of Cartagena (i.e., the kingdom of Murcia) to investigate Muslims who 
had converted to Judaism and Jews who had converted to Islam. Those 
found to be guilty of this crime were to be imprisoned and their property 
seized. Similarly, in the same year, they ordered the arrest of a Jew 
of Guadalajara who had converted to Islam, and called attention to 
the report that some Jews, men and women, of Uclés had become 
Muslims. ® 

During the period of the anti-converso riots in Toledo in 1449, and 
before and after, we hear also of Christians and conversos who fled 
to the Muslim kingdom of Granada and converted either to Islam or 
Judaism. That, and the story of the Jews in the besieged city of Malaga 
during the conquest of Granada, belong to events to be discussed in my 
book on conversos, the Inquisition and the Expulsion, however. 
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Valencia 


After Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar, the “Cid” (the very title is from Ar. 
sayyid, ‘‘master, lord”), seized the city of Valencia in the summer of 
1094, supposedly his “Jewish minister” demanded a tribute from the 
Muslims in the amount of 200,000 mithqdls (gold dinars). According 
to Ibn °Idhari, who reports this, “thé Jew—God curse him!—caused 
the Muslims to suffer the most cruel vexations, and others of his 
coreligionists became enraged against the Valencians, who attained the 
heights of the greatest humiliation. Jews also were the tax collectors, 
officials, scribes of the chancelry, and those employed in land and sea 
services. A Jew acted as magistrate, and as such sentenced [Muslims] 
to punishment of whipping or lashes.’’® 

However, this information is not confirmed by any other source, and 
seems specifically contradicted by the accounts of Christian sources; 
which, of course, tend to portray the “Cid” in heroic terms as a great 
benefactor of the Muslim inhabitants of Valencia. ® 

The Primera Crénica General may shed some light on the “Jewish 
minister.” It mentions as “alguazil” (al-wazir) of the “Cid” in Valencia 
“a Muslim, by name Muca’” (Musa). The name Musa (Moses) was 
common to both Muslims and Jews and it 1s possible that the Arabic 
source utilized by the Primera Cronica simply had the name “Musa” 
and that this later was taken by Ibn °Idhari to be a Jew. In light of 
the actual attitude of the “Cid” towards the Jews, which was hardly 
favorable, it is highly unlikely he would have appointed any Jewish 
officials. 

The Jewish quarter in Valencia was situated in the center of the city, 
near the plaza Rahbat al-qadi (later the site of the church of Santa 
Catalina).©’ It is unknown how many Jews lived either in the city or 
the entire kingdom at the time of the Christian conquest, nor do we 
have further information of significance until the thirteenth century. 

In 1274, Vives b. Jucef Abenvives, baile of Alfandeche (Alfandec) 
and Marines (Marinyén; apparently these towns, not found on modern 
maps, were somewhere near Alcira), was accused by several Jews and 
a Muslim of selling property of Muslims every years for less than its 
real value, of allowing the charging of usurious interest on loans to 
Muslims, and of practicing sodomy. Finding the charges unproved, 
Jaime I absolved this Jewish official of all punishment and penalty. © 

Jews continued to be useful to the authorities because of their 
knowledge of Arabic. In 1280 the chief secretary of Arabic for the 
king and collector of Jewish taxes for all Valencia was Samuel b. 
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Abraham Abinaxim.®? Jews also served in diplomatic functions; for 
example, Abraham Abingalel (Avengallel), who represented Pedro III 
on a diplomatic mission to the Muslim kingdom of Granada in 1280 
and again some time later (ca. 1283). ”° 

From this period on, most of the documentation involves increasing 
problems between Jews and Christians. 


Conclusions 


Under the Visigoths the Jews of the Iberian Peninsula suffered almost 
unrelieved persecution, ending finally in efforts to force them to accept 
baptism. Evidently many resisted, for we find repeated efforts to 
compel them to convert. I have suggested that Byzantine legislation 
and anti-Jewish attitudes and polemic played a key role in influencing 
the Visigothic position. 

In spite of the continued existence of the Visigothic laws as a kind 
of theoretical model code in medieval Christian Spain, however, there 
is no sign of any actual influence of these laws upon later medieval 
Spanish law concerning the Jews; quite the contrary. The same is true 
with regard to the canons of the Church-State councils of Toledo, which 
were Cited (at least some of them) in the Decretals but no attempt was 
made to enforce them in medieval canon law. Attitudes had changed 
and Christian policy with regard to the Jews had changed, both on an 
“official,” and perhaps even more importantly unofficial level. Only 
the polemical writings of some of the Visigothic “saints” continued 
apparently to influence the harsher attitudes of some later medieval 
Church figures in Spain, and even that was primarily with regard to the 
conversos and not the Jews as such. 

Although the Jews certainly did not plot or collaborate with the 
Muslims to invade Spain, that invasion and conquest must have been 
welcome to them. Muslim Spain quickly threw open the doors to 
a relatively massive immigration of Jews, as well as other Muslims. 
These brought with them already a long experience of Arabic culture 
and cooperation, which once planted in the fertile Spanish soil soon 
took root and flourished to produce a culture unique in Jewish history. 

Throughout the centuries of Muslim dominance of the Peninsula, 
relations between Jews and Muslims were generally normal and even 
cordial. This was an important experience in which Jews, too, learned 
to cast off the ancient prejudices of a tradition which had viewed all 
Gentiles as “idolaters” and a potential threat to their very existence. 
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The lessons learned, as well as the culture developed, were to prove 
essential to their ability to adjust to the new Christian society in the 
period of the Reconquest and the centuries following. The experience 
of cooperative relationships with the Muslims, no less on an individual 
basis of “normal” Jews who have left little trace in the sources and 
records of the age than in the more obvious case of government 
officials and intellectuals, made possible the necessary adjustment and 
integration of Jews also into the Christian society of medieval Spain. 

As we have seen, there were also some negative aspects and even 
periods of persecution in Muslim Spain as well. Once again, under 
the Almohads, there had been an attempt to force Jews to convert, at 
least outwardly, to an alien religion. The reaction this time was either 
resistance, by fleeing the areas of persecution to live in Christian Spain 
or in other lands, or for many, the pretended acceptance of Islam by the 
token recitation of a required creed and other outward manifestations 
while secretly preserving their Jewish identities. 

With the Christian Reconquest completed, Muslims and Jews 
continued generally to maintain normal and positive relations. 
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CITIES, ECONOMY AND SLAVERY 


One of the significant aspects of life in the Muslim world which 
distinguished it from Christian Europe was its essentially urban 
character. Damascus, Baghdad, Cairo, Alexandria, and later Fez, were 
all large metropolitan centers without equal in population, size and 
international flavor (commerce, travelers) in comparison to anything in 
Europe. 

Also in Muslim Spain there were at least eight cities in the eleventh 
century with populations in excess of 15,000 (some considerably more): 
Cérdoba, Toledo, Almeria, Granada, Majorca, Zaragoza, Malaga, 
Valencia, and probably also Seville and Badajoz. ! 

As to the exact population figures, there simply is no reliable 
information, which has given freedom to a _ great deal of 
exaggeration. For North Africa, Joly has calculated that land without 
buildings and land used for gardens amounted to one-fifth of the 
total area of the city of Tetuan, for example.* Thus, calculations of 
population based merely on the land area (often merely estimated) can 
be very unreliable. 

Torres Balbas has given the most probable estimates of population for 
the major cities of Muslim Spain; without taking into account, however, 
many of the Muslim cities in northern Spain. It is worth reproducing 
his figures here: 


Toledo (end of 11th cent.) ca. 37,000 
Almeria 27,000 
Granada 26,000 
Majorca 5,000 
Zaragoza 17,000 
Malaga 15-20,000 
Valencia 15,500 
Seville 83,000 
Badajoz 26,000 
Ecija 18,000 
Jerez 16,0003 
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(Cérdoba, of course, does not appear because it was destroyed. It 
should be noted that Carmona, for example, does not appear in this list, 
yet according to “al-Idrisi’ it was a very large city; nor do cities in 
Murcia appear.) 


Jewish Population 


Ashtor has made an effort to examine in detail the evidence for Jewish 
population of al-Andalus. He accepted the estimate of Torres Balbas 
that the average number of people in a family may be figured as six 
(although, in fact, this would appear to be very conservative).* It must 
be stressed that Ashtor’s estimates are, at best, guesses and probably 
not as reliably based as are those of Torres Balbas, not did he indicate 
what century they represent. A summary is: 


Toledo (13th cent.?) 3,828 (plus others 
outside main quarter) > 

Zaragoza (13th cent.) 1,272 

Tudela about 1,044 

Huesca 1,422 

Tortosa (12th cent.) ca. 174 (in one area only) 

Valencia 479 

Almeria “over 2,000” 

Cérdoba (when?) 974 (one quarter only) 

Granada about 5,392 

Malaga 174 

Seville 5,222 


Some of these figures appear absurdly small; for example, Seville, 
which as we shall see was described in Arabic sources as being entirely 
a “Jewish city,” surely had a much larger Jewish population than 
Ashtor’s guess. Lucena and other “Jewish cities” do not even appear. ® 


Cities and Houses 


The streets were generally very narrow and winding, and often it 
was difficult if not impossible to travel except on foot. Often there 
were no markets or open spaces, or the ones that did exist proved to 
be too small in space and had to be expanded following the Christian 
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Reconquest.’ Nevertheless, while this situation may have applied to 
some Muslim cities, certainly it was not true of all of them. The 
Arabic sources, literary as well as historical, do not generally confirm 
this picture. Cdérdoba, we know, had fairly wide streets and many 
open places, and was surrounded with beautiful gardens. As I have 
elsewhere noted, Maimonides (born and raised in Cérdoba) stressed 
the importance of broad, open streets and plenty of fresh air.® 

All of the known extant Muslim houses in Spain (there were a total 
of 28 by 1955; have more been discovered?) had patios (qurralat, from 
which Sp. corrales derives). Most had an exterior facade of less than 
100 meters (a little over 300 feet).? The size of an individual house, 
as well as the number of patios and gardens it had, was determined, 
of course, by the wealth of the owner. In the thirteenth century, al- 
Shaqundi refers to the beautiful houses of Seville, almost all with 
running water and various fruit trees (orange, lemon, lime, citron). !° 

Gardens were extremely important to the Muslims, not only for 
beauty and relaxation but as a source of cool respite from the heat. 
For that purpose, too, fountains were provided. Most homes had at 
least one, and often there were several. Wealthy homes had the kind 
of natural “air conditining” provided by channels of flowing water 
which ran into the living quarters in the floors (as may be seen in the 
Alhambra). Some houses were of more than one storey, with reception 
rooms and dining on the ground level and sleeping rooms on the upper. 


‘Jewish Quarters” 


Generally, for detailed information concerning Jewish settlement in 
the major Muslim cities, at least through the eleventh century, the reader 
may confidently be referred to Ashtor’s Jews of Moslem Spain. Only 
some details will be added here. However, caution is needed in 
accepting completely the idea of “Jewish quarters” in these cities. There 
is simply no evidence that I know of from any source, Arabic or 
Hebrew, which would confirm the existence of compulsory separate 
quarters for Jews. The fact is that Jews quite naturally tended to live 
together, as they did everywhere throughout history until the modern 
period (when the breakdown of traditional religious norms changed this 
pattern). One of the main factors in this was the religious necessity of 
living within a strictly defined legal limit of walking distance from a 
synagogue. Secondly, and perhaps of almost equal importance, was the 
natural social inclination of wanting to live with neighbors of similar 
cultural and religious background. Therefore, the majority of the Jews 
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in any medieval city, whether Christian or Muslim, did live in de facto 
“Jewish quarters.” 

However, it is absolutely incorrect to draw the conclusion from this 
that there was “a” Jewish quarter in such cities, particularly the larger 
ones, which was the only area in which Jews lived. Thus, when we 
read that Toledo, for instance, had its madinat al-yahiid, (“Jewish city,” 
or quarter), which was destroyed during the rebellion of Ibn al-Qatil 
in 820, this does not necessarily mean that Jews only lived in that 
section. !! (The main “Jewish quarter” of Toledo was soon rebuilt, or 
replaced, and undoubtedly was much expanded by the eleventh century. 
After that time, if not already before, there were in fact several areas 
in the city where Jews lived. !7) 

Seville was a city famous for its olives and olive oil, exported to 
many countries “by land and by sea.” Interestingly, we know that Jews 
were especially active in this industry. !> One of the earliest references 
to Jews in Seville (perhaps the first reference) is the mention of a 
synagogue there already ca. 716. Many Jewish scholars lived in Seville 
in the Muslim period, as well as several Hebrew poets. !4 

Cérdoba was, of course, the capital of al-Andalus. Torres Balbds 
has observed that Christians (at least in the ninth century) lived in a 
separate “quarter,” but that they mingled with Muslims in other parts 
of the city.!° The same thing was certainly true of Jews. The Bab 
al-yahid (‘Gate of the Jews”), which may be identical with that called 
in some sources Bab Luyiin (“Gate of Leén’”), does not necessarily 
mean that this enclosed the only Jewish “quarter” of the city.!© The 
anonymous Akhbar majmi“a, a generally reliable account (8th century), 
states, indeed, that after the conquest of the city Mughith gathered the 
Jews and had them live in a separate quarter; but this does not prove 
that this situation continued. !7 

For eleventh-century Cérdoba, we have a very important source (not 
utilized, nevertheless, by Torres Balbds or others) in the famous work 
of Ibn Hazm (d. 1064), whose father was a minister, or secretary, to 
the prime minister al-Mansir, and then to his sons. Ibn Hazm states 
that when Muhammad II ascended the throne, his father and the family 
moved from Madinat al-Zahira on the east side of the city to their old 
home in Balat Mughith on the west side. Ibn Hazm’s family suffered 
persecution under the new regime, and when his father died he finally 
left the city in 1013.'8 What is interesting about this, aside from the 
new light which it sheds generally on the city, is that he met Samuel 
Ibn Naghrillah, who later became prime minister of Granada, precisely 
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during these years, a further indication that Jews and Muslims were 
living together. Muslim Cérdoba was much larger than what remains 
today of the “medieval quarter,” and in fact was composed of five 
separate cities according to “al-Idris’’ and other sources. 


“Jewish Cities” 


The legend of “Jewish cities,” i.e., cities which supposedly were 
totally, or mostly, inhabited by Jews, is found frequently in Arabic 
sources. This legend was accepted at face value by Guichard: “In 
effect, the Jews inhabited certain cities of al-Andalus in their entirety, 
the best-known of which was that of Lucena.” !? Among the cities which 
were claimed to have been “Jewish” were Seville, Tarragona, Lucena 
and Granada. This, of course, stretches credulity to the limits. 

In fact, it was not uncommon in the Muslim world for larger cities, 
which had a substantial Jewish population, to be divided into two or 
more “cities.” Examples include Baghdad and Fez (which also had 
a section inhabited entirely by Muslim immigrants from al-Andalus). 
Isfahan (in Persia) was referred to in the plural as madda’in because one 
part of it was a “Jewish” city, al-Yahiidiyya. © 

Lucena. “The suburb [rabad] is inhabited by Muslims and by some 
Jews,” says “al-Idrisi.” “The Jews live in the interior of the city and 
do not permit the Muslims to enter it. The Jews here are richer than in 
any other country of their submission to Muslim domination, and they 
have guards to prevent the attacks of their rivals.” ! 

On the other hand, Lucena is not mentioned at all by al-Himyari 
or most other Muslim historians. Ibn Abi Usaybi°a, in his famous 
history of medicine, says that Lucena belonged “previously” to the Jews 
(before the Almohad conquest).?? Jewish sources do seem to confirm 
the dominance of Jews in the city. Most important is the letter of 
Natronai Gaon (ca. 843-871) to the Jews of Lucena in reply to their 
question in which they stated that it is legally “a Jewish place” in which 
hardly any Gentiles (in fact, none at all) live. He replied, “And even 
in Cérdoba it is thus, although it is the seat of the king, the Jews are 
many and the Muslims few.” 

In yet another responsum to Lucena concerning the problem of their 
wells, which were very deep, and whether they could be used on the 
Sabbath, he replied that he was amazed that they did not make an Seruv 
(legal “enclosure” which would permit them to carry on the Sabbath), 
since Lucena has “no Gentiles” to prevent this. 24 
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Menahem Ibn Zerah (14th cent.) refers to Lucena as “a city entirely 
of Jews, and we have a tradition that they were of the remnant of the 
exiles of Jerusalem who dwelt there and built the city.”2> Thus, there 
is at least sufficient evidence to show that the majority, possibly even 
all, of the inhabitants of Lucena proper were Jews. 

Cordoba. As we have seen, Natronai mentioned also Cérdoba as a 
city where “the Jews are many and the Muslims few.” Of course, living 
in Baghdad he may not have been very well informed as to the actual 
conditions in the Muslim capital of Spain. While “al-Idris?’ does not 
make any special mention of Jews there, he notes that the city extended 
from east to west for a distance of three “miles” (amy4l), and that the 
distance from the Bab al-qantara (“Gate of the bridge’) to the Bab 
al-yahiid (“Gate of the Jews’) is one “mile,” thus indicating that he 
knew of a Jewish quarter (and, incidentally, showing that the name of 
the “Jewish gate” was not changed, at least in his time). 

A fifteenth-century Jewish chronicler does report, however, that 
Cérdoba was “entirely Jewish” in the Muslim period.2”? While Cérdoba 
was certainly not a “Jewish city,” it is true that its later fame depended 
largely on its two most famous sons, contemporary philosophers who 
very possibly knew each other in their youth, one a Jew and the other 
a Muslim: Moses b. Maimon (correctly, Maymutn, a common Arabic 
name), or “Maimonides,” and Ibn Rushd (“‘Averroes’’). Thus, Fernan 
Pérez de Guzman, a fifteenth-century aristocrat and author, wrote: 


and of Averroes the pagan (!) 

his commentary [on Aristotle] pleases us. 

And if the learned Egyptian (!) 

Rabbi Moses [Maimonides] who wrote the More [Moreh; Guide] 
against the Bore [apparently Heb. boreh, “creator,” God] 
remembered the Spanish kingdom, 

[you] may truly see that not in vain 

is Cérdoba called 

another Athens. 28 


Very puzzling is the statement which al-Maqqari reports in the name 
of Ibn Abi Usaybi°a that when the Almohad ruler Abi Yusuf Ya°qub 
became angry at Ibn Rushd he exiled him from Cérdoba to “al-Isalah,” 
a town “close to Cérdoba, formerly inhabited by Jews.”2? I can find 
no name even resembling this in any of the Arabic geographers, and so 
conjecture that it might be a misprint for Alyusana (Lucena), which 
could be called “close” to Cérdoba, especially by a writer without 
personal acquaintance with Spain. 
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Tarragona. Another “Jewish city,” according to “al-Idrisi,” who 
calls it Tarrakina al-yahid.*° There is insufficient source material on 
this city at this time to permit further comment. 

Burgos. According to al-Himyari, whose source of information is 
“al-Idrisi,” Burgos was separated by a river into two parts, one of 
which was populated by a majority of Jews.*! That is certainly a great 
exaggeration, however. 

Rota. Rota (now Reuda de Jalén; not to be confused with the castle 
near Jerez), near Zaragoza, was another city said to be “Jewish.” It 
was a major center of the Bant' Hid campaigns against the Almoravids, 
which may have given rise to the legend. 

Barcelona. “The Jews are as numerous as the Christians. They have 
a suburb [rabad] outside of the city,” according to al-Himyari. When 
the “king” (count) Ramon Berenguer (“Rat Mundo b. Balanqir”’) went 
on a crusade in 1054, he met a girl in Narbonne whom he wished 
to marry. On his return to Barcelona he sent a delegation of Jews to 
Narbonne to assist in carrying out his plans. The ruler of Tortosa helped 
by sending the Jews by ship, but they were not successful (the plan was 
to kidnap the girl). 32 

Granada. The most important, or at least, perhaps the most reliable, 
information is on Granada. According to al-Himyari, it is called 
“Granada of the Jews” (‘Ighrandatat al-yahiid) because it was first 
inhabited by Jews. In fact, Jewish settlement there goes back at least 
to the fourth century.23 Al-Razi (9th cent.) already mentioned the 
tradition that it was a Jewish city, and in this he was followed by other 
writers.°4 In fact, al-Razi mentions a castle (hisn al-rumman; the last 
word means “pomegranate,” and the Hebrew sources also sometimes 
refer to Granada as Rimon, “pomegranate’’), and it is this castle which 
he says is called “town of the Jews.” Al-Himyari, again dependent on 
“al-Idrisi,” also refers to a “citadel” (gasaba) in ’Ighrandatat al-yahid, 
and this may be the source for the questionable statement that “Elvira’”’ 
came to be known as “Castella.” *° 

It is interesting to note that all of the information provided by al-Razi 
(including his discussion of rivers, etc.) was taken verbatim by Pedro 
Alfonso into his Crénica de 1344, *® 

Returning to the Jews, he does not say that the city of Granada itself 
is Jewish, only that the Hisn al-rumman is, in fact, a town near the 
city of Granada and is called “city of the Jews.” Then he mentions 
the river “Salom” (Calom in some mss.), which “now is called Guada- 
Xenil.”” Fernandez says the river intended is that called in later Arabic 
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sources Hadharro (the Darro). The ancient city of the Jews was located, 
according to the opinion of some, at the base of the Torres Bermeyjas, 
extending to the plain “called today del Principe” on the other side of 
the Genil (Xenil); but Fernandez says that according to al-Razi it was 
situated in what is called “Alcazaba Cadima,” which extended to the 
parroquia of San Miguel and to the river. He further explained that 
Ar. falim, transcription of flum, L. flumen, “river,” became corrupted to 
Salom or Calom (Qalim), but was intended to mean the Darro, in fact. 
However, this appears to be incorrect, due to the fact that al-Himyari, 
having previously referred to the Darro, also mentions the Nahr Falim 
(“River Falum’’) in Granada, clearly intending another river. >” 

(Further information on “Granada of the Jews” in the eleventh century 
will be found in the section on Ibn Naghrillah in Ch. II above.) 

Jaén. Ashtor claimed that Jaén was the largest Jewish community 
in the northern part of the ta’ifa kingdom of Granada; which well 
may be true since there was hardly another town to compete for that 
position except possibly Baeza (indeed, one could find just as much 
“evidence” to prove that Baeza was the largest Jewish community). 
Similar preposterous claims for the importance of Jaén as a Jewish 
community in the Christian era have been made, with just as little 
evidence. In fact, Ashtor had little or no proof even for the existence 
of a Jewish community in Jaén at this time (he found reference to the 
occupation of tanning in an eighteenth-century book, and assuming that 
it was a “Jewish occupation,” invented large numbers of Jewish tanners 
in Muslim Jaén!). The only solid facts he could bring forth were the 
mention of one Jew from Jaén (in a responsum of al-Fasi, discussed 
elsewhere here), and mention of another in an eleventh-century letter. 
Unremarked by Ashtor, however, was the fact that the renowned Hasdai 
Ibn Shaprit emanated from Jaén. He also overlooked an important 
reference to a student of al-FasI, one Joseph b. Yustav (?), cited by 
Zerahya ha-Levy. 

The only other reference to Jews in Jaén in the Muslim period is 
the story in the memoirs of the grandson of the last ruler of Granada 
that after the assasination of Yusuf Ibn Naghrillah the governor of Jaén 
declared his independence from Granada and imposed a tribute on the 
Jews. 38 

Thus, we may conclude that some Jews lived in Muslim Jaén, but 
hardly that it was a major community. 

There is, of course, much more to be said about the centers of Jewish 
population in Muslim Spain, but this will have to await a planned future 
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study of the culture and community life of Jews in Spain. Meanwhile, 
some little information may be found in Ashtor. 

In addition to the Muslim beliefs about cities which were “entirely” or 
“mostly” inhabited by Jews (probably Lucena was the only actual one), 
there were also romantic legends associating certain places with biblical 
heroes. One such place was Algeciras (al-Jaztrat al-khadra; “the green 
island”’).3? This was said to be the locale where the inhabitans had 
refused hospitality to Moses and the “green one” (Khadir); i.e., Elijah. 
Elijah thereupon destroyed the place. Another version of the legend 
has it that “Moses and his servant Joshua” met with Elijah there, and 
this explains the origin of the name.” 

Such tales, combined with the widely-believed story about the 
discovery of the “table of Solomon” in Toledo (too complicated to 
detail here, it is reported in almost every Muslim chronicle) must have 
convinced the Muslims that Jews had, indeed, lived in Spain from time 
immemorial. 


Commerce 


The larger cities, at least, usually had special commercial districts, 
with buildings called masdGri (s. masrtya, probably from the root s-y-r; 
the idea then possibly would be “working place;” from this derives 
Sp. almacerias). These were houses, part of which was a store. They 
all had a door or gate opening on the street, often with another small 
door that led to the upper storey, or living quarters. Such combination 
store-home still existed in thirteenth-century Toledo, particularly in the 
Jewish sections of the city. They were sometimes called algorfa in 
Spanish texts(Ar. ghurfa; “upper chamber’). Alfonso X gave such a 
store with its algorfa to “his Jew Yuzaf Cabacaz” in Seville in 1255. We 
find references to algorfas in the juderia of Majorca in the fourteenth 
century, as well. +! 

In the Muslim community, stores were usually located near the 
mosque. After the conquest of Seville, when the main mosque was 
converted to a cathedral, such stores continued to exist there and new 
ones were even added. Also in Christian Spain, even in Aragén in 
the thirteenth century, where often the alcaceria (from Ar. gaysdriya), 
or special market section, was specifically associated with Jews. This 
was, in Muslim cities, sometimes a patio or street, often covered with 
awnings. 42 
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Detailed knowledge about Jewish involvement in trade and commerce 
is practically impossible due to the extremely limited nature of our 
sources, especially Hebrew ones. 

Therefore, for instance, the extent of Jewish involvement in 
international trade in Muslim Spain can only be guessed at. This did 
not, nevertheless, prevent Ashtor from devoting a lengthy chapter (7) 
to the subject in the first volume of his Jews of Moslem Spain, replete 
with totally outdated references to the “Pirenne Thesis,” which shows 
no awareness of recent revisions and new studies. The same is true, 
even more so, with regard to his discussion of “Radhanite” Jewish 
merchants; although, in fact, this subject has nothing whatever to do 
with Muslim Spain.*? Also, unfortunately, the Cairo genizah is of 
very limited usefulness, since virtually no documents emanating from 
Muslim Spain are preserved there. Nevertheless, there are references 
to commercial activity involving Spain, such as the sale of silk and 
copper in Tunisia (Ifriqiyah), or mercury in Alexandria, and the silk 
trade in general. Ships from Spain were constantly arriving in Egypt. 
The danger of piracy, looting, etc. faced by these merchants is evident. 
We hear of the plentiful circulation of Spanish dirham in Qayrawan 
in the eleventh century. A Jew of Spain in Tunisia (ca. 1064) writes 
to a friend in Egypt about the dangers of enemy attacks. A merchant 
from Badajoz who was in Jerusalem and Syria wrote a friend in Egypt 
asking that “one of the merchants from Toledo” or one of the “pilgrims” 
returning to Madrid (!) would take a letter to his family, “for my brother 
and my father used to commute to Madrid” (this 1s, as far as I know, a 
unique reference to Jews living in Madrid in the Muslim era). Jewish 
travelers and merchants from Denia to Alexandria and other destinations 
were apparently common. 

Goitein, Ashtor, and other Jewish scholars have written extensively 
on the Jewish trade with India, but none of them had seen the following 
sources: it appears that the Indians actually were, or at least had the 
reputation for being, morally superior to other peoples. Abraham Ibn 
‘Ezra, discussing the true purpose of man’s existence, says that if we 
lived in places where certain laws did not apply, we would not need 
knowledge of them; thus, if we lived in India, there would be no need 
for laws concerning theft or murder or violence or false testimony 
(obviously, his knowledge of the lack of such crimes in India came 
from Spanish Jewish merchants who had been there).* 

Sa°adyah Gaon described the people of the Jewish community of 
Sura (near Baghdad) as “ignorant” because they thought that everyone 
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who goes to India becomes wealthy.4° Thus, we see how important 
international trade was considered by Jews in the Muslim period. 

Tunny fish (not a “tuna,” but similar; a member of the mackerel 
family) were one of the major sources of income in Muslim 
Spain. They came from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean only in April, 
and Jews were involved in this trade, if possibly not in catching them, 
at least in drying and exporting them. *’ 

We often hear of the importance of Jews in the silk industry, and 
according to one source they had a monopoly on crimson dye (similar 
to their monopoly on the famous purple dye used for “royal purple” in 
the Byzantine empire). This may also explain why dyed goods were 
not considered a profitable import to be sold in Spain, and also may 
explain the great market for imported brazilwood and other dyes among 
Jews. 8 

Ashtor noted that in Seville two plazas bear names relating to dyeing, 
and that a street in the juderia is still called “street of the dyers.” 
However, his claim that Jews engaged in this trade because it was dirty 
and thus despised by Muslims is absolutely false. Muslims did engage 
in it also, as they still do today, particularly in North Africa. The Jews 
had, in fact, inherited their proficiency in dyeing from talmudic times, 
if not before. *” 

A work attributed to al-Jahiz (ninth century) refers to a crimson 
“plant” which grows only in three places in the world, one of which 
is al-Andalus. “The only people who know this plant and the places 
where it grows are a group of Jews who pick it every year in the month 
of February.” °° 

Two Jews were partners in selling silk in a store in the market, 
we read in a contemporary Hebrew responsum of the great Isaac al- 
Fasi of Lucena. Other information from the same source: silk was 
valued at a one-and-a-half liters of gold; there were special Jewish 
“commissioners” who controlled the practices of the market (Muslim 
market officers will be discussed below); a Jew raised a complaint 
against another Jew before the Muslim market supervisor; etc. >! 


The Sahib al-siq and Commerce Officials 


The Muslim office of market supervisor was given the title sahib 
al-siig, and the concept derives from the Greek agoranomos. Glick 
has called attention to the long transition period, however, between the 
two offices and suggested that an intermediary source was necessary, 
possibly the “Semitic communities of Syria-Mesopotamia.” He 
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himself pointed to the “numerous references to fourth-century [C.E.] 
agoranomoi” in the Talmud (to which, indeed, can be added others). 
Slowly, and later in Spain than elsewhere, the office became that of the 
muhtasib (and in the eleventh century in Le6n the office of zavazoque 
derived from the Muslim model, as did that of almotacen [actually a 
very rare term], or mustasaf in Castile and Valencia). > 

As we have seen, although they sometimes had their own market 
“commissioners,” Jewish merchants were also subject to the Muslim 
supervisors. Muslim officials even enforced the payment of debts 
between Jews themselves, and imprisoned Jews for non-payment of 
such debts. We also hear of loans to and from Muslims, of course. In 
one such case, a Jew sold a field to a Muslim as surety for a loan, on 
condition that if he did not repay the loan by the specified date the field 
would then belong to the Muslim. > 

Jews had other kinds of officials, or experts in certain aspects of 
commerce. A term found with a fair degree of frequency in our Hebrew 
sources is hasron, a word defined in no Hebrew dictionary (this is not, 
of course, the talmudic term hasran, nor is yet hasron [without the vav/], 
meaning “courtier”).°* This was apparently an overseer, or manager of 
property, or “trustee,” who was well-versed in the laws of sale and 
commerce. >° 

Much later, in the fourteenth century, we find the term again used 
with the apparent meaning simply of “trustee, agent’ (to receive 
merchandise sent from overseas for resale, or to administer the property 
of a minor). °° 

There are several responsa from the Muslim period involving 
business partnerships, often in foreign lands. In one case, a father 
gives half-ownership of a fundug to his daughter as a gift.°’ Women, 
of course, could make loans and write contracts, just as they could in 
Muslim law, and minor children, like women, could own independent 
property (possibly unique in Jewish law only in Muslim Spain). 
Women, indeed, were so independent that when a man from Malaga 
married a woman in Seville, and then after having moved there he 
wanted to leave, “for there was no income there at all,” his wife 
refused. >8 


Other Aspects of Jewish Commerce 


Jews who travelled for extended periods, as many merchants did, 
going as far as Arabia and India by sea, or overland through North 
Africa, Palestine, Syria, and Iraq to Persia, sometimes had to worry 
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about perils other than the constant ones of storms and pirates. In one 
case, for example, a merchant returned home to find his wife in bed 
with his own brother with whom he shared the house. This happened 
on several occasions. She gave once the excuse that she had lost her 
blanket at night and thought it was her husband’s blanket she was 
crawling under! °° 

In the responsum of Natronai Gaon, discussed above in connection 
with the legend of “Jewish cities,” the question he was asked had to do 
with Muslims who bring cows, sheep and asses for sale to the Jewish 
market in Lucena, and sometimes this happens to be on a Jewish holiday 
(thus, whether it would be permissible to buy at that time). His reply 
was that it was not, since Lucena is entirely Jewish and the animals 
would obviously be brought only for the benefit of Jews. In another 
responsum to Lucena, he discusses a caravan which camps by the edge 
of the river (for the Sabbath), and how it is permissible to bring water 
from the river for the use of the caravan. Clearly, this refers to a caravan 
of Jewish merchants. © 

There are several other examples of Jewish involvement in commerce 
in responsa of the period. Generally, I have not mentioned these unless 
they shed some light on the subject of Jewish-Muslim relations. For 
example, an important responsum of Ibn Megash (early 12th century), 
for which the text of the question is unfortunately lacking, rules that 
partnership in a store cannot be established by mere verbal agreement, 
but requires a formal act of acquisition. It further rules on a case of 
gold sent to Almeria to change, with the instructions that the agent was 
then to buy merchandise there with the exchanged money, etc.®! Such 
responsa shed light on the general nature of Jewish commercial activity. 

In general we may take note of the rather boastful, but no doubt 
generally correct, observations of Bahya Ibn Paqudah (dates uncertain; 
11th or 12th cent., Zaragoza): “. . . our situation, as far as living and 
subsistence are concerned, is the same as [the Gentiles’], or even better, 
in times of war and civil disturbances. You see how both their leaders 
(read: middle class] and their vulgar peasants toil much more than the 
middle and lower classes among us.” ©? 

A very interesting question addressed to the previously-mentioned 
Joseph Ibn Megash concerns the case of a Jew who was a merchant 
of spices and was accustomed to trading with “the Ishmaelites called 
Murabitan [Almoravids].” Another Jew brought him a necklace of 
pearls to sell to them for him, “because a sale to them is better than to 
anyone else” (the reason being, undoubtedly, that they had but recently 
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[1086] come to al-Andalus and a high price could be obtained from 
them). The merchant sold the necklace for 100 dindr, and said that 
the Almoravids were not willing to pay more. Later, the owner of the 
necklace heard from some of the Almoravids that they had offered more 
than this for it, but the Jew had instead sold it to another Jew (because 
they had offered 150 dinar, but not in “measured,” 1.e., weighed, money, 
and therefor not verifiable coin). The original owner then complained 
that he would never have agreed to sell it for 100 dinar, but he “thought 
it was sold to an Almoravid, and therefore permitted it.” In other words, 
he would have been afraid to object, although the necklace was worth 
more. © 


Prices and Money 


Muslim coins are of particular importance, since they continued in 
use (and even when not actually, the names often did) throughout 
much of the later Christian period in medieval Spain. These include 
the rovallis (roballe), Ar. rub©® (in Hebrew transcription rabi°) of the 
eleventh century, minted in Valencia but not in use in Barcelona (the 
capital of the Christian kingdom); the Spanish mizcal, or mezcal (Ar. 
mithqal), in use in Christian Spain (e.g., Toledo; later, everywhere) at 
least from 1083, a gold coin equal to 1 dinar (later there were also silver 
mizcales); the dindr (gold, 4.25 grams), sometimes called by the names 
of rulers or the city of minting, as Ayadi (Ibn Ayad of Murcia), Saadi 
(Muhammad b. Sa‘d of Murcia) or Baesi (of Baeza); the marabitin, 
equal to four dinar; the dirham, which was 1/10 of a dinar. Some of 
these terms (rub‘, mithqdal) also were used for weights. 

Great caution must be used in accepting at face value sources which 
are late and possibly exaggerated or polemical. However, one reliable 
source is al-Saqati’s manual of hisba, which gives the information 
that one rub©™ of flour cost 12 dirham (calculated at the rate of 10 
dirham = 1 dinar, 4 dinar = 1 mardabitin; then 1 kg. of flour cost 
0.033 mardabitin), and one rub° of cheese cost 16 dirham (kg. = 0.04 
dinar). © 

According to al-Fasi, one rub® of wine cost 1'/2 mardbitin, and 
according to a letter of Isaac Ibn Barukh (not “Baron’’) to Halfon b. 
Netanel ha-Levy (1138), good quality floss-silk cost about 934 mithgdl 
(not maradbitin, as Ashtor says). © 

In eleventh-century Cérdoba, prices of houses ranged from fifty to 
sixty mithqal. Al-Fasi also says a dar (large house) cost 150 dinar, 
and a “large courtyard” was valued at 200 dindr. Ibn Megash discusses 
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a house with stores which cost 500 dindr(this may be compared with 
a case mentioned by al-Fast where a Bible manuscript was given as 
surety for a loan of 500 dinar; in other words, a substantial amount of 
money). ©” 

Information on rent comes only from eleventh-century rabbinical 
sources: 5 marabiitin or more per year for a house or '? mardabiitin 
per month for an apartment. 

As to salaries, there is little information. A learned Jew of France 
who came to Spain was induced to stay by five men who hired him to 
teach at a salary of 24 marabitin a year. A Muslim prime minister in 
the second part of the same century received a salary of only 80 dinar; 
certainly not very much. (Of course, by this time both that office and 
Muslim wealth in general had suffered serious decline.) © 

Finally, overlooked also by Ashtor, al-Fasi refers to the purchase of 
“two-and-a-half quarters” (presumably “quarter” = rub°) of wine for a 
dinar. © 

The previously-mentioned letter addressed to Halfon b. Netanel ha- 
Levy, a friend of the famous poet Judah ha-Levy, possibly written in 
Almeria, concerned instructions the writer had received to carry out 
certain commercial transactions. He explains how he has fulfilled these 
instructions, and says: 


You wrote in your letter that I should send 150 mithqdal out of the 
sum received from Tlemcen [North Africa], but only 100 have arrived. 
Anyhow, I shall carry out your orders, contribute a part of the sum 
myself and send it to R[{abbi] Judah Ibn Ghiyath . . . who will forward 
it to R. Judah [ha-] Levy. 


Goitein claimed that this proves that Halfon and Judah ha-Levy were 
business partners, because the sum of 150 dinar, “on which a middle- 
class family could exist for six years,” was too large for a gift. However, 
he misunderstood the text. The writer did not say that he is sending a 
share of the profits to Judah ha-Levy, but that he had been instructed 
“to send” 150 dinar; i.e., to Halfon himself, who was then visiting 
in Spain. Judah ha-Levy and Judah Ibn Ghiyath (a renowned scholar 
and also a poet; the name is constantly misspelled by modern scholars) 
were, aS we know from poetry they exchanged, very good friends. It 
is probable that Halfon wanted the money sent to Judah ha-Levy for 
safekeeping until he himself arrived there, and Ibn Ghiyath lived in 
Granada, not far from Almeria, where the letter-writer was. 7° 

We should mention also that a change in coinage, or devaluation, 
could have serious implications for Jewish law. For instance, one Jew 
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loaned another 10 mithqdl, and after a time the government added 8 
grains of gold to the value of each mithgadl. The question thus arose 
whether the loan should be repaid at the value of the original coin, or 
the new value. 7! 


Agriculture 


The Muslims in Spain were famous for their accomplishments in 
agriculture and horticulture. Not only did they manage to grow every 
conceivable kind of fruit and vegetable known today, but certain crops 
(such as rice and cotton) were produced where they had no reason to 
be expected to grow. The Muslims in Spain developed methods of 
injecting perfumes, syrups, etc. into trees to produce sweeter qualities 
in the fruit, and were capable of producing blue roses and growing 
roses (and apples) out of season, of developing letters and pictures on 
growing fruit, and other wonders. 72 

Such produce as olives, figs, guavas, peaches, apricots, cauliflower, 
cucumbers, etc., which were totally unknown in Christian Europe, were 
common in Muslim Spain. 

While the Jews certainly could not compete with the Muslims in 
this area, they obviously learned a great deal from them. It appears, 
however, that Jews first introduced and cultivated the olive in Spain. In 
any event, we do hear of Jews owning olive groves in the Muslim 
period, and already in the Visigothic era (when Egica issued his decree 
that Jews must sell all their property to the government at a set 
price, specifically included were their vineyards and olive groves). 73 
The documentation concerning Jewish ownership of vineyards and the 
production and selling of wine is too vast to permit citing (numerous 
references in Gonzalez Palencia, Mozdrabes, for example). 

Ashtor made some unfounded generalizations about land division, 
taxes, etc. under the early Muslim government of al-Andalus. He 
concluded that Jews did not receive land in the early period after 
the Muslim conquest, and “certainly” they lost the land held under 
the Visigoths, due to persecution then. Only in the ninth century, 
supposedly, did they have permission to acquire land. However, there 
is not one bit of evidence for any of this. 74 

Jews remained active in agriculture throughout the medieval period in 
Spain. Rabbinical scholars, too, had to have considerable expertise in 
agriculture, if not personal experience, especially with questions relating 
to Passover, as we are reminded by the highly technical discussion of 
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the condition of ripening wheat to be used for masah, in a question 
addressed to Nissim b. Reuben of Gerona. ’> 

Indeed, Ashtor claimed that more of the responsa of the Muslim 
period deal with agriculture than commerce; however, several of his 
references are incorrect (the responsa cited do not deal with the subject 
claimed). Nor was it some miraculous nature of constantly-watered 
lands that produced a harvest three times a year; this was because the 
Muslims introduced three-crop rotation. ” 

From the tenth century, we have a responsum of Hanokh b. Moses, 
however, which is of interest. A wife presented her husband (as part 
of her dowry) a field she owned, and the husband exchanged it for 
one which a hasron (see above on this term) owned in the husband’s 
village near his own fields. The husband then worked and improved 
the fields he owned; etc. Many other responsa from this scholar and 
his son Moses refer to the ownership of fields in al-Andalus. ”” 

Al-Fasi dealt with a case of a Jew who owned fields and left them 
in the care of another while he went on a journey across the sea (North 
Africa). The caravan in which he was traveling there was attacked and 
there came a report that he had been killed. Another question dealt 
with a field owned by an orphan, producing an income of 50 dinar a 
year, 78 

An important Hebrew manuscript, dated 1021, discussed years ago 
by Assaf and since totally ignored, contains important information: the 
sale of a vineyard in Lucena, or a certain kind of stone by which olives 
are crushed in a mill (the stone was called barzah in Arabic). Also, 
there is a reference to partnership in a flock of sheep. Also of interest 
is another such document of sale of half a vineyard “across the river 
Tajah [Tajo] in a place known as Wad?’l-°A-f-s [?] in the village of 
al-Vijas [Albiches].” ”? 

Finally, there is the very important discovery by Miullas Vallicrosa 
of medieval Spanish translations of Arabic agricultural works, which 
suggests the possibility of influence on Christian agricultural methods 
(could these translations have been made, in fact, by Jews?). °° 


Jews and Slavery 


When Jews are mentioned at all in standard works on medieval 
history, invariably they are referred to as having engaged in usury and 
the slave trade. The issue of usury does not concern us here, since 
this was primarily a problem with Christian law, but it is necessary to 
consider Jewish involvement in slavery. 
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The earliest evidence comes from the eighth century. In spite of 
various French church councils and even royal decrees against the sale 
of slaves in general, particularly Christians, this trade continued. In 
the ninth century Louis the Pious granted special permission to a Jew, 
Abraham of Zaragoza, to buy foreign slaves, but he was only allowed 
to sell them in the kingdom of France. 8! 

At approximately the same period Agobard of Lyons (as noted 
elsewhere here, a son of a Visigoth, and an anti-Jewish polemicist) 
expressed his grave concern that Christians should sell other Christian 
to Jews as slaves, and that Jews were allowed to sell Christians as 
slaves to Muslim Spain. He relates the story of a young Christian who 
had just returned from Cérdoba, where he had been sold as a slave by 
Jews who had purchased him from a Christian. Many such incidents 
occur, he says. °? 

Ibn Hawgqal and al-Mugqaddasi (both 10th cent.) are our earliest 
Arabic sources for the involvement of Jews. The former says: “‘A well- 
known article of export [from al-Andalus] is slaves; boys and girls who 
have been taken from France and Galicia, as well as Slavic eunuchs. 
All of the ‘Slavic’ eunuchs found on the face of the earth come from 
Spain. They suffer castration in that country; the operation is done by 
Jewish merchants.” ®3 (“Slavs,” Sagdliba; but this term did not mean 
only Slavs but “slaves” in general; which word, in fact, comes from 
the Arabic term.) 

Al-Mugqaddas! explains that the custom of castration was borrowed 
from the Byzantines (in their monasteries), and that “Slavic eunuchs” 
are castrated in a town near Pechina (south of Almeria) inhabited by 
Jews. He does not say, as Ibn Hawgal appears to have misunderstood 
(deliberately?) that the castration was performed by Jews, or, indeed, 
that the Jews were the merchants involved in the slave trade. His 
account is most reliable, being based on conversations he had with 
those eunuchs. 4 

Al-Himyari says nothing at all about this in his extensive discussion 
of Pechina, nor does his ultimate source, al-° Udhri. Whether Jews were 
at all involved in the castration of slaves (extremely unlikely in light of 
the above, and also probably a violation of Jewish law), they certainly 
were not the only ones, as al-Maqqari clearly mentions Muslims in this 
activity. 

There are few references to slaves in responsa from the Muslim 
period. Nevertheless, some cases are found in Isaac al-Fasi. One has 
to do with a Jew who gave his slave to another Jew as a gift (this 
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is also one of the earliest references to the use of paper for writing a 
document, incidentally). The second case similarly deals with a Jew 
who left all his property, including a female slave, to another. ®° 

There are also very few references in responsa from later Christian 
Spain. One of particular interest is the decision of Moses b. Nahman 
(Nahmanides), who was asked about a Jew who had intercourse with his 
female slave who then gave birth to a daughter who was later freed by 
the Jew (at which time she became a complete Jew, according to Jewish 
law). The question was whether she was then permitted to marry her 
former owner (also her father; but according to Jewish law a proselyte 
is like a newborn child and severs all legal ties with his or her former 
family). He replied that obviously she is so permitted. °’ 

In another responsum, to the renowned Rabbi Jonah Gerundi, 
Nahmanides stated that there is no prohibition on eating food cooked by 
Gentiles when it is prepared by “our” female slaves, since they are not 
in the category of Gentiles.8°& Solomon Ibn Adret, on the other hand, 
held to a stricter interpretation, and ruled that “we must be careful of 
our female slaves who are accustomed to cook for themselves in our 
pots, and a Jew should place [the pot] on the fire” before they begin 
cooking, in order to avoid having the pot made unfit for use. °° 

While admitting that Jews kept slave girls as concubines in the 
Muslim world (so, in fact, did they in Christian Spain), Goitein 
peculiarly claimed that this was “anathema” to the “Church and 
Synagogue.””° Aside from the perplexing attempt to equate something 
called “the Synagogue” with the Church, when no such notion ever 
existed among Jews, the statement is simply incorrect. Nahmanides, 
indeed, stated in the above responsum that there is no question that 
Gentile concubines are permitted to Jews (by Jewish law) and that their 
children “are called by [the father’s] name.” King David married a 
Gentile concubine, he notes, and there is no difference between a king 
and a commoner in this regard! Nor can it be said that this is permitted 
only in biblical law, but not by rabbinical law, for no such prohibition 
is found in the Talmud. ?! 

Talmudic law required the conversion of Gentile slaves, however, 
who must be circumcised (males) and immersed in the ritual bath 
like all converts. They become obligated in the observance of all 
commandments not dependent on a specific time, like women.?* A 
slave who refused such semi-Jewish status, or whose master bought 
him on condition to resell him to Gentiles, could be kept for no longer 
than a year and then must be sold or freed.” 
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The geonim agreed, of course, with the ruling of the Talmud on 
all this. Rav Amram Gaon, however, said that a slave who does not 
observe Jewish law (“does not desire to be a Jew”) may not be kept 
even a month or even a day, but must be sold or freed immediately. 
Similarly, it was decided that it is permissible to sell to a Gentile a slave 
who is suspected of stealing or of not observing other commandments. 
Otherwise, it was absolutely prohibited by Jewish law to sell a slave 
to a Gentile, since this would remove the slave from the observance of 
the commandments. Any Jew who violated this law and sold a slave to 
a Gentile was to be fined ten times the price received for the slave. 74 

Rav Nahshon Gaon was asked about the customary practice in certain 
places to buy slaves cheaply (“‘there is no merchandise as good as this’’), 
and if it was permitted to do this and then sell them immediately, since 
only about one slave in a hundred desires to become a Jew. He replied 
that it was permitted to engage in such a trade and to sell these slaves 
to Gentiles, since they are not willing to accept the commandments. 9 
This peculiar ruling seems to contradict the above decisions, but may 
have opened the way to allow Jews in Spain to engage in the slave 
trade in the Muslim period (if, indeed, they did so; a fact of which I 
am not convinced for the reasons already stated). 

Nevertheless, a slave who had accepted the commandments was 
considered a Jew, and even if sold to a Gentile (or, later under Christian 
law, converted to Christianity in order to obtain freedom) would be 
considered like a Jewish apostate (still a Jew, although one who violates 
the law). %6 

One of the most interesting of the responsa dealing with slaves is the 
following, addressed to Haya (Hai) Gaon: 


In places where Jews are not able to buy female slaves other than 
Christians,“) and the laws of the Gentiles allow the Jews to buy 
slaves,‘*) but other than these they are not allowed to buy except in 
secret and in danger; and there are those (slaves) who convert (to 
Judaism) immediately and those who convert after a time, and some 
who do not do so at all [and the majority are these who do not want to 
convert, and some say ‘Wait until we see your laws and learn them,’ 


(1) both eds. have “Egyptians,” but one ms. has “Christians” (see also Miiller, 
Mafteah, p. 16). 

(2) Sha°arey Sedeq text has “to buy them” (female) rather than “slaves” 
(masculine) and this appears to be correct. 
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but do not convert; we give them lots of time, but they remain firm 
in their conviction. Some even say they will never convert °)]. The 
Jews who live in those places need them [slave girls] badly [and 
whoever does not have a slave girl is in great distress] and their sons 
[or daughters] or wives must bring water on their shoulders from 
the wells and wash clothes and they become sexually loose (literally: 
harlots) like the Gentile slave girls there [and thus Jewish women 
come into contempt and danger]. 


There are two different versions of this text, as will be noted. The 
reply differs greatly in the two editions.?” According to Harkavy’s 
text, the gaon replied that the observance of the Sabbath by slaves is 
something not in our control, and all we are obligated to do is to permit 
them to rest and to inform them of the importance of the Sabbath (this 
is in reply to the end of the question in that text, which states that 
the Jewish master orders these slaves not to work on the Sabbath; 
nevertheless, Harkavy’s text is clearly unsatisfactory at this point, for 
this was not the essential question asked, but rather whether it is 
allowed to keep slaves who do not convert or keep the commandments). 
Apparently the original text is that of Sha°arey Sedegq, in which the reply 
is that it is allowed to keep these slave girls, since there is great need 
for them, but the Jewish owners are obligated to see that they rest and 
observe the Sabbath completely. If there is fear, in the case of slaves 
who do not keep the commandments, that they may reveal secrets of 
the Jews to those who seek to harm them (the Jews), certainly such 
slaves should not be kept, however. 

Sa°adyah Gaon, incidently, apparently had a unique interpretation of 
the laws of the Sabbath, according to which the reason for prohibition of 
certain activities is for rest (precisely the common, but totally wrong, 
understanding of these laws which is prevalent in the present time). 
This applies only to living things, and not to the elements or inanimate 
objects. “For the same reason the Torah does not impose upon us any 
responsibility for what our maidservant does, nor for the working of 
certain substances which we use. This is a great principle which we 
should bear in mind.” This is so astonishingly wrong that one wonders 
if the Qaraite scholar who cited it did not deliberately distort it; note 
his astute rebuttal of all this. 8 


(3)here, and all words in brackets, missing in Sha°arey Sedeqg; words in 
parentheses are explanations. 
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Although the evidence from Jewish sources written in Spain is limited 
(yet clearly they had the above-cited geonic texts), it 1s obvious that 
Jewish law was not strictly followed, and slaves were not normally 
converted in any sense. A slave not converted, although this was 
technically a violation of Jewish law, would be considered like a ger 
toshav (‘resident stranger,” a Gentile who does not practice idolatry). 
This is discussed, e.g., in Yevamot 48 b, where Ibn Adret of Barcelona 
has some interesting observations in his novellae. A ger toshav, he 
says, is merely one of the “sons of Noah” (i.e., observer of the seven 
commandments said to have been given to the sons of Noah), and 
contrary to “Rashi” there, he is not obliged to observe the Sabbath. 
However, neither a ger toshavnor a slave is allowed to perform work 
for a Jew on the Sabbath, and “from this we learn that a slave doing his 
master’s work on the Sabbath must be prevented,” for a slave always 
works by his master’s will; however, a ger toshav possibly may be 
allowed to perform work for a Jew even on the Sabbath, “since he only 
does it of his own will.” 9 

Ibn Adret’s teacher, Nahmanides, also discussed this and came to 
the conclusion that a Jew is not permitted to have work done for him 
by his slave “whether he is a circumcised Gentile or a ger toshav,” 
and even a ger toshav not purchased by the Jew (1.e., a slave who is 
free)may not perform such work.!© In his commentary on Ex. 20. 
10, he simply stated that a ger toshav is one who comes to a Jewish 
city and accepts the commandments of the sons of Noah, and is not 
under the obligation of refraining from work on Sabbaths, “but we are 
commanded that he not do work for our needs, [just as in the case of] 
minors and animals.” He goes on to cite the views of some rabbis 
that “the stranger in your gates” refers to the righteous convert (who is 
obligated to observe the Sabbath) and the rest of the passage refers to 
the ger toshav who may not work for Jews; “and so is the slave and 
the righteous convert in the Ten Commandments equal, and obligated 
in all the laws of the Sabbath like us.” Thus, here he considers a slave 
to be an actual convert, without mentioning the possibility of a slave 
being in the category of a ger toshav at all. '®! 

To return from the theoretical to the actual, al-Fasi was asked about 
a Muslim slave girl who belonged to a Jew and she asked her master 
to allow her to cohabit with one of her Muslim relatives, or else sell 
her. The rabbi replied that if she had not been converted to the Jewish 
faith, it would be permissible to allow her to do as she asked, but not 
to allow her to have intercourse with a Jew (unlike the later scholars of 
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Christian Spain, he apparently did not believe that Jews were allowed 
to have concubines). !°* What is also of importance about this, as well 
as other evidence cited, is the proof that Jews were allowed to keep 
Muslim slaves in a Muslim country (from the responsa of the geonim, 
also, we know that this was true as well in other Muslim countries; 
although sometimes it was said to be dangerous). 

Following the conquest of Barbastro (1064), an important Muslim 
city in Arag6n, Count Ermengaud of Urgel, who was left in charge of 
the city, had some female Muslim slaves (singing girls) at his home. A 
certain Jewish merchant went to him in order to ransom one of them, a 
daughter of one of the leading Muslims of the city. However, the count 
refused to part with her.!° This is interesting for several reason, not 
least of which is that it shows the cordial relations between Muslims 
and Jews, and also that the Muslim believed that a Jew would be more 
favorably received (or, possibly, that he spoke Romance and the Muslim 
did not) by the Christian count than would a Muslim negotiator. 

Count Ramon Berenguer III of Barcelona issued a decree in 1104 
that only four specified Jews were to be allowed the privilege of 
transporting Muslim captives from his domain to “Spain” (al-Andalus) 
for redemption. !% 

Alfonso I of Aragon, after the conquests of Tudela, Tortosa and 
Zaragoza, imposed prohibitions on Jews buying Muslim captives, male 
or female. Immediately after the reconquest of Valencia, Jaime I 
extended the prohibition against Jews or Muslims owning Christian 
slaves (1240)—strangely; since this was already strictly forbidden by 
Church law. !95 

In Toledo there was an auctioneer, or broker, of slaves (dallal 
al-asGra; “agent of captives’), one of whom was a Jew, Abu 
¢Umar b.Isra’il (1286). !°© Among the important Mozarabic (Arabic) 
documents which shed light on slavery is a document of manumission, 
whereby a Christian woman freed her Muslim slave so she could 
marry a Muslim freeman. The price (280 mithqal at the rate of 15 
silver dinar to a gold mithqgal) was guaranteed by contributions from 
various Christians, Muslims and Jews! (Among the latter was Abi 
Yusuf Ya°qub al-Barjiliint, of a famous family, who is undoubtedly 
the rabbi Ya°qub designated also as al-wazir al-hakim, or judge). !° 
The renowned Abi *Umar b. Abi Sulayman Ibn Nahmias purchased 
a captured Muslim slave in 1273 for 145 silver mithgdl (i.e, dindr). '®® 

In spite of the previously-mentioned privilege of Ramon 
Berenguer III, the next count of Barcelona, Ramon Berenguer IV, who 
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nevertheless had granted extremely favorable privileges to the Jews of 
Tortosa, prohibited them from buying any Muslim captives as slaves 
(1148, immediately following the conquest of that city). !° 

An extraordinary letter from Gregory IX to the bishop of Cérdoba 
(Lupus de Fitero) in 1239 mentions the complaint of the clergy there 
and in newly conquered Baeza, that whenever Christians leave their 
homes to fight the Muslims, Jews capture Christian boys and sell them 
to Muslims. (Whether this reflects any reality, or is merely a fictitious 
claim to bolster the pope’s insistence on Jews wearing a badge, which 
was the main point of his letter, is uncertain.) !!° 

In Arag6n-Catalonia, certain Muslim slaves belonging to Jews sought 
baptism merely in order to obtain their freedom. A delegation of Jews 
complained in 1277 to Pedro III about this, and after consulting with 
his canon and civil law advisors he ordered that 12 mrs. be paid to 
the Jewish owners for each such slave (the order was sent to Zaragoza, 
Valencia, Lérida, Barcelona, and Gerona). !!! 

In the thirteenth century Jews in Majorca were permitted to export 
Muslim slaves. 

In Huesca in 1286, a Jew had a child by his Muslim slave, and 
converted the slave to Judaism. However, the king (Alfonso III) 
objected that according to the custom of the city, a child born of a 
Muslim captive held by a Jew belongs to (missing in the text; but 
obviously “the mother’), and therefore ordered the child to be held 
until judgement could be rendered. Note that there was no objection 
to the conversion of the slave, but only to the status of the infant. In 
1275 a Jew of Barcelona sold a “sarracena negra” named Maimona to 
a Christian for 10 libras. The following year, a Jew of Valencia sold 
a pair of slaves to a Christian in Barcelona for 12 libras. The widow 
of the famous Astrug Bonsenyor sold to a Christian woman, in 1286, 
a “sarraceno blanco” (male, of light skin) for 9 libras. '!2 

In the town of Valls (northeast of Tarragona), a Jew owned a Muslim 
female slave who purchased her freedom from him in 1297 for 12 livres 
(libras). In nearby Vic in 1267 a priest sold a female Muslim slave for 
a mere 40 sous to a Jew, Astrugo de Mallorca. In 1278 a Jew there 
sold a female slave for 14 livres. 1!3 

In Castile we rarely hear of Jews owning slaves in the fourteenth 
century or after, but there are some exceptions. Abraham b. Meir ha- 
Levy (Abulafia) in 1313 received 600 maravedis blancos (at the rate 
of 10 dineros = 1 mr.) for his Muslim slave girl. In 1353 the judges 
of Toledo complained to Pedro I that Jews were keeping Muslim male 
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and female slaves who had converted to Christianity, according to an 
ancient privilege the Jews had (Alfonso XI had also confirmed this). 
The king ordered that one procurador of the city and one of the Jewish 
aljama appear in his court to discuss the facts. !!4 

In Arag6n-Catalonia, ownership of slaves was still much more 
common. Zealous Jews did not always go along with the lenient 
interpretation which permitted keeping slaves who did not observe the 
commandments, however. Ibn Adret was thus asked about a Jew who 
owned a Muslim slave and another Jew, either by permission or by 
force, took the slave to a Jewish court to be converted according to 
the law. Ibn Adret replied that a regular Gentile slave belongs to the 
Jewish master only to the extent of doing work for him, but not as 
a complete possession. Thus, if the slave were to immerse himself 
without knowledge of the owner (for the sake of becoming a Jew, and 
thereby free) he would go free on condition that he pay his master. 
If the Jewish master were to immerse the slave (only with the slave’s 
consent) to make him a permanent slave, then he is acquired completely. 
Therefore, in the case under consideration if the slave were immersed 
for conversion (as a Muslim, he was already circumcised) against his 
will, it is not valid. But if the slave was willing, and accepted the 
observance of the commandments, then the conversion is valid. The 
master does not receive compensation in such a case, for he retains 
the slave as a permanent slave. Only a minor (under 13 for a boy, 12 
for a girl) can be converted by the court without his or her will, and 
even then the slave may annul the conversion upon reaching the age of 
majority. !!> 


Conclusions 


We see that there is no reliable evidence at all that Jews were involved 
in the slave trade in Muslim Spain, least of all in the practice of 
castration. Jews did, however, own slaves both in Muslim and in 
Christian Spain. 

In northern Spain after the conquest of some cities, Jews were to some 
extent involved in the ransom of Muslim slaves and in the transport of 
such slaves to al-Andalus to be redeemed, but certainly not in the sale of 
Christian slaves to Muslims. Jews did own Muslim slaves in Aragon- 
Catalonia, and in the reconquered cities of Andalucia, and Toledo. Such 
Muslim slaves were, of course, captives from the territories against 
which the Christians were fighting, and certainly not the Mudéjars living 
in Christian cities. 
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Since we have no evidence of Jews in Muslim Spain using slaves 
in agricultural work (nor, probably, did the Muslims, since the price 
of slaves was quite high), it would appear that those Jews who owned 
slaves usually had no more than one or two, often female, and that they 
worked primarily in the home. 

As we have seen, there is insufficient evidence to permit us to 
draw broad conclusions about the Jewish involvement in commerce, 
agriculture, etc. in Muslim Spain. However, the general impression is 
that the majority were tradesmen (shopkeepers and artisan-craftsmen), 
with the next largest group probably involved in agriculture, particularly 
olives and wine, and a small percentage involved in international trade. 
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JEWS AND MUSLIMS: 
COOPERATION AND CONFLICT 


General Relations 


It was, of course, inevitable that Jews living in close, everyday 
contact with Muslims in cities which were not, after all, very large by 
modern standards would soon adapt themselves to the greatest possible 
extent to the Muslim way of life. This process was enhanced by the fact 
that Arabic was the native language spoken by Jews as well as Muslims 
(indeed, many Jews probably knew Arabic better than the Muslims in 
al-Andalus, especially the Berbers, since Jewish immigrants had come 
from lands where Arabic had been their language for centuries). 

Jewish children received their education in Muslim schools; or, more 
correctly, from Muslim private instructors, as there were no official 
mosque schools in al-Andalus as existed in the rest of the Muslim 
world. Jewish boys, at least, were thus educated in Arabic and the 
Qur’an, Muslim law and Arabic poetry, as well as in Hebrew, the 
Bible and the Talmud. 

Naturally, too, the Jews inherited certain attitudes and general 
concepts from their neighbors. Perhaps since they likely had more 
to do in daily relations with upper-class Muslims, this included a 
propensity to share in the “Arabization” belief and the denigration 
of Berbers. Frequently we find Berbers referred to in Hebrew texts 
as “Philistines,” which undoubtedly is related to the tradition of 
the Berbers themselves that they were descendants of Goliath and 
his followers (who, according to this tradition, had not been killed 
by David, but instead had fled to Africa!). However, the term 
definitely carried with it a pejorative connotation. ‘Thus, we find 
Abraham Ibn ‘Ezra referring to the Almoravids, specificially, as 
“the kingdom of the Philistines” (commentary on Dan. 7. 14); and 
even earlier, frequently in Ibn Naghrillah’s poetry the Berbers are 
called “Philistines,” sometimes distinguished from so-called “Arabs.” ! 
Though I have found no Christian source referring to Muslims as 
‘“‘Amalekites,” Ibn Naghrillah thus calls his enemies, Berber rulers, in 
some poems (there was a Muslim tradition that Toledo, in fact, was 
founded by the Amalekites).* Other later Jewish writers in Christian 
Spain continued to use the term “Philistines” to refer generally to the 
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Muslims (Ibn Daud, Abraham b. Haya, Moses ha-Kohen of Tordesillas, 
and others). Rare terms of opprobrium used are “Sons of © Alvah” (cf. 
Gen. 36. 40) by Judah ha-Levy, “Sadducees” (i.e., heretics) by ha- 
Levy and Ibn Daid, “wild” (Ibn Abitur), Basra (as synonym for Edom, 
Ishmaelites) by Ibn Naghrillah, etc. 

The other side of this was that Jews seem to have picked up also 
the non-Berber Muslim attempts to enhance their social prestige by 
claiming affinity with famous Arabic tribes, discussed previously. 

Thus, peculiar to Spain, Jews sometimes claimed affiliation with a 
specific Israelite tribe. Sometimes it was even asserted that the Jews 
of Spain were all of a particular tribe; e.g., Judah, or that the Jews of 
a particular city were from one tribe (Granada; again, from the tribe 
of Judah, or Benjamin). Thus, Moses Ibn °Ezra(h) lists as the first of 
the “advantages” (distinctions) of the Jews of al-Andalus their being 
of the tribes of Benjamin and Judah (not just Granada, as Ibn Daiid 
said).* There is reason to suspect, therefore, that when the authors of 
the Siete Partidas (essentially, Ram6én de Pefiafort) included praise of 
the tribe of Judah in that theoretical legal code (VII.xxiv.i), this was at 
least partly under Jewish influence. 

Such propagandistic claims were certainly intended by the Jews, in 
part. to impress their Muslim neighbors. That the effort was to some 
extent successful we may see from Ibn Sa°id al-Andalusi’s previously- 
cited praise of Ibn Hasdai of Zaragoza as being of the tribe of Moses. 
Ibn Naghrillah praised himself in his poetry as being a descendant of 
certain specific Levites who served in the Temple. 

The origin of all this was, to some extent, in the interpretation of 
the famous passage of Obadiah 20. The “exiles of Jerusalem’ went 
to Spain (so Sefarad there was understood, and thus Spain came to be 
called Sefarad in Hebrew), whereas the rest of the exiles went to Sarfat 
(interpreted to be France) and “Canaan” (the “Ashkenazic” countries: 
Germany, Bohemia, etc.). 

Already Maimonides wrote in the heading of his famous reply to 
Obadiah the proselyte: “Moses b. Maimon, of the children of the 
exiles of Jerusalem in Sefarad,”’ thus showing that he took a special 
pride in this affiliation. 4 

Connected with this propaganda of the ancient tribal affiliations of 
Spanish Jews was another assertion: connection with the House of 
David. Similarly, this was also calculated in part to impress the 
Muslims. That it succeeded in doing so is evident from Ibn Hazm’s 
observations about the Qaraites: “The ©Ananites are the followers of 
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¢Anan, a descendant of David the Jew.” The Jewish chronicler of 
Toledo, Ibn Daiid, also reports, however reluctantly, that this founder 
of the Qaraite sect was a descendant of King David.° 

Already in talmudic times it had become necessary to glorify the 
reign of David and to create a “golden era’ myth which can scarcely be 
reconciled with biblical history. As part of this, geneologies of Davidic 
descent were invented for such heroes of talmudic lore as Hillel.® 

Ibn Datd finally acknowledges the Davidic descent of the exilarchs 
(heads of the Jewish community in Babylon = Iraq) only in his account 
of the last of these, Hezekiah (11th cent.), whose sons fled to Spain to 
Samuel Ibn Naghrillah in Granada. Their descendants went to Zaragoza 
and to Castile, where the last of them, Hiya (or Haya) al-Daitdi, died in 
1154. “After him there did not remain in Spain a single person known 
to be of the house of David,” he concludes.’ Despite this problematic 
statement, many Jews in fact continued to claim such descent. Whether 
or not Cohen was right in explaining this statement as “tendentious 
political claim,” 1.e., that since the physical house of David had ceased, 
the “spiritual” descendants (Jewish aristocrats in Spain) had control over 
the people, or whether a more plausible explanation is that Ibn Daiid 
simply did not know of any who claimed such descent, it remains a 
fact that until the Expulsion and after there were Jews who made such 
claims. 

A special case was Ibn Naghrillah himself. While he could not 
claim actual descent from David, he claimed spiritual descent in almost 
messianic terms: “I am David in my generation,” he boasted, like him 
both a warrior and “singer of songs’ (poet). 

Judah b. Barzilay, an important rabbi of Barcelona in the Muslim era, 
was also supposed to be of Davidic descent; so apparently according 
to a letter of Abraham Maimonides, son of the famous philosopher. ® 

Solomon Ibn Verga, post-Expulsion chronicler, claimed that an 
ancestor of his, don Samuel ha-nasity, who was of the house of David, 
intervened in Toledo to prevent decrees against the Jews there in the 
time of don Samuel Ibn Siisan (d. 1257).? Apparently Qalonymos 
b. Todros of Narbonne (early 14th cent.), important leader of that 
community and opponent of Maimonidean philosophy, also claimed 
Davidic descent (and so, of course, the entire “Qalonymos” dynasty 
there).!° The last prominent claimant in Spain was Isaac Abravanel in 
the fifteenth century. !! 

Daily customs and living practices were also strongly influenced by 
those of the Muslims. What little evidence we can muster, mostly 
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from glimpses in legal responsa, commentaries and the like, indicates 
that Jews lived in houses which were exactly like those of their 
Muslim neighbors, sharing their interest in gardens, fountains and other 
architectural adornments. They certainly ate the same kinds of food, 
within the confines of Jewish legal dietary restrictions (although, as 
later in Christian Spain, perhaps not all Jews were careful in observing 
these). 

Clothing, too, was identical or at least very similar to that of Muslims. 
Among the Muslims of al-Andalus, the upper class wore the jubba, a 
flowing robe with large sleeves. This was of various colors, depending 
on taste: white, green, orange, rose. Women also wore the jubba, as 
well as the gamis, a fine tunic of transparent gauze. The jubba was 
introduced by the famous musician Ziryab, discussed below. He is 
supposed to have introduced many innovations, including the use of 
seasonal clothing (previously, colored winter clothes were worn until 
the beginning of summer, which was June 24 [the Christian date is 
given in the text], and white was then worn until October 1). The 
lower class wore more modest robes of cotton or linen. The turban, or 
¢imama, was worn by some but not all, and many also wore (or instead 
of the °imama) the taylasdn, a simple shawl-like piece of cloth. In the 
thirteenth century the turban was abandoned in the eastern provinces 
(Valencia, Murcia), and was rare in Nasrid Granada, but still worn in 
the western provinces. Whether women wore the veil, and if so, when, 
is uncertain. It should be noted that not only Jews but also Christians 
living in Muslim Spain wore the jubba, which is mentioned in Juan 
Manuel’s Conde Lucanor, and in Spanish became aljuba (or chuba). 

Later, during the thirteenth century, when the turban became rare, 
woolen caps (usually green or red) were worn, and the Jews apparently 
wore yellow. White, at least in the eleventh century, was the color of 
mourning. A poet of Tunisia explained: 


If white is the color of clothes of mourning 
in al-Andalus, it is a just thing; 

Do you not see me, that I am clothed in the 
white of greying hair, because I am 
in mourning for youth? !2 


(There is a play on words here in Arabic between “greying of hair” and 
“youth.’’) In general, white was customarily worn by the Fatimids and 
black by the “Abbasids; thus, wearing white as a sign of mourning in 
al-Andalus may have indicated hostility to Fatimid customs. Black was, 
however, apparently the color of mourning worn by the Almohads, and 
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judging from Hebrew poetry, also by the Jews for mourning throughout 
the Muslim period in al-Andalus. ! 

Isaac al-Fast was asked about those who wish to make clothing, such 
as the ghinina (? or jinind; meaning uncertain) made of linen “as is 
yet the custom in many places in Spain,” or to make a kind of line, 
or fringe, on their cloaks, “which is called in Arabic hali [adornment, 
ornament].” The question was whether this was permitted, because of 
the biblical prohibition against mixing threads, if such a garment was 
of wool and decorated with linen and sewn with silk. The rabbi replied 
that if the threads were actually bound or sewn together, as in garments 
called a-l-i-h (?) and atras (possibly an error for atriza, ““embroidery’”’), 
it is forbidden. !4 

Clothing restrictions of any kind were not apparently imposed upon 
Jews until the Almohad invasion. The so-called “Pact of “Umar” was, 
of course, a forgery, apparently not even known in al-Andalus. !> 
(The single exception to the lack of clothing restrictions prior to the 
Almohads is in a twelfth-century manual of Seville; cf. above, Ch.IV) 
As to the situation just after the Muslim conquest of 711, there is 
little evidence. Fattal believed that the chief restriction was to prevent 
the dhimmi from imitating the apparel of Muslim soldiers. Christian 
sources confirm that certain restrictions were imposed in early Muslim 
Spain. !6 

The earliest reliable reference appears in a ninth-century manual 
of hisba (market ordinances), but it refers to a case in al-Qayrawan 
(North Africa) rather than in al-Andalus, concerning Christians and 
Jews who mix with Muslims without wearing either a riga’ (paper or 
cloth distinguishing sign) or the zunnar (sash). The Andalusian judge 
gave his opinion that they should be whipped or imprisoned and also 
paraded through the Christian or Jewish quarter to warn others. None of 
this proves that such laws were in force in al-Andalus itself, however. !” 

The Almohad ruler Abi Yusuf Ya°qtib (1184-99) is said to have 
introduced at the end or his reign, an innovation with regard to the 
shukla (or shikla; cloak-like garment) of the Jews because they were 
dressing like Muslims and even like “the most noble of them,” in 
a manner which made them indistinguishable from “the servants of 
Allah.” Therefore, Jews were henceforth required to dress in the 
fashion of mourning among Muslims (dark blue or black), and the 
size of the sleeves they could wear was limited (only long enough to 
reach the feet!), and they were required to wear black cloaks (probably 
the taylasdn) and black caps. Ibn ‘Idhart says this decree was in the 
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year 595 A.H. (1198/99), “and when the news reached the cursed Ibn 
Naghrillah he made a short poem, the beginning of which was: 


in being clothed in black there is no harm; understand, O people, this 
sign” 


in which he mentioned “curious things 1n the way of predictions” and 
allusions to auguries because of this black clothing, and the result was 
that the Almohad ruler became ill and died! This is, of course, legend, 
since both Samuel and Yusuf were long since dead. Ibn Khaldin 
mentions a similar “prediction” poem by a Jew of Fez, predicting 
apparently his own death (coincidentally, that poem includes the very 
word, shukla, mentioned above and no doubt there is a double meaning, 
alluding also to this cloak). !8 

Al-Marrakushi also reports this decree, without the fantastic story 
of the poem and the curse, and adds that the next ruler, Abu °Abd- 
Allah, ordered yellow cloaks and turbans to be worn by the Jews, which 
continued until “this period” (1224). 1 

Al-Maqgari relates that in the thirteenth-century Jews had to wear 
a yellow cap instead of the turban (which, as noted, was disappearing 
anyway), but says nothing of yellow cloaks. In Granada in the early 
fourteenth century Jews were required to wear a special badge.?° Yet 
judging from the poetry of (the possible Jewish convert) Ibrahim Ibn 
Sahl (d. ca. 1251) to his beloved Jewish boy Musa in Seville, lavish 
clothing was still worn by Jews. In one such poem, however, he refers 
to the “purple tunic” or gown (ghildla), which apparently reflects the 
Almohad decrees. 2! 

Other customs, even of the most “obscure” sort, also influenced the 
Jews. For instance, many (perhaps all?) Muslim men were accustomed 
to shave the hair of the armpits and pubic region. One thirteenth- 
century source, incidentally, refers to the filth of the French and German 
Christians who bathe twice a year at most, and then only in cold water, 
and never wash their clothes (an untrue charge, as we have detailed 
descriptions of Christian clothes-washing procedures in Jewish sources 
from these lands). One of the Christians was asked about their custom 
of shaving the beard, and replied that Muslim men remove the hair from 
their private parts, so why should Christians leave it on their faces? 22 

A very important responsum refers to this custom of shaving the hair 
of the armpits and pubic region by Jewish men, also. The decision 
was that, although men are prohibited by biblical law from observing 
customs of women (Deut. 22.5; Muslim women routinely shaved these 
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regions of the body), in the Diaspora there are different customs among 
the Gentiles in every place; therefore, whatever is the custom among 
Gentile men in a particular place may be followed also by Jewish men, 
without fear of violating the biblical law. Maimonides, however, ruled 
that it is prohibited, but only in a place where this is the custom of 
women; if both men and women shave that hair, it is also permitted to 
Jewish men. 3 

Interestingly, in Barcelona in the thirteenth century, Ibn Adret quotes 
in full a responsum of Sherira Gaon and his son Haya (11th cent.) in 
which the question assumes that the practice is prohibited. In their 
reply, they state that the custom of both yeshivot (Sura and Pumbedita) 
for “2300 years” has been to permit it. Even now, they conclude, 
among the real Arabs some men do not shave this hair because they 
think that to do so would weaken them like women. Nevertheless, 
Ibn Adret was himself inclined to be strict about it, and specifically 
referring to the previously-cited responsum (the one edited by Assaf), 
he disagreed with it on the basis of the Talmud (Nazir 58 b-59 a). 
However, he noted that many authorities permit shaving the beard, 
pubic hair and armpits, and that all is dependent on the custom of the 
place, but he disagreed with this completely. Elsewhere, he stated that 
it is completely forbidden. 24 One wonders if his strong objection is not, 
in fact, due to the prevalence of the custom among Muslims. It is also 
obvious, from all the discussion, that the custom was widely practiced 
among the Jews, and possibly was due to health concerns (to avoid lice, 
for instance). 

Just as Jews were aware of Muslim practices, so Muslims were 
aware of those of the Jews. We have, for example, an interesting 
Arabic manuscript, written ca. 1087 in al-Andalus, which describes the 
Jewish calendar and certain holidays, transcribing the Hebrew names 
into Arabic. For Hanukah, for instance, it states that “the Jews kindle 
lights [al-nar] in the gates of their houses all the days” of the festival. 
This is, incidentally, important testimony which confirms later Hebrew 
reports of the Jewish custom in Spain to light the menorah outdoors 
in the gates, or entryway, of the house, in contrast to the practice in 
European lands where fear of the Gentiles apparently caused them to 
light only inside the house. For Passover, the text notes that the first 
day is called “the first day of Pesah” (Passover) and the last day is also 
called a day of Pesah. “The day of the 21st of Nisan is celebrated as a 
solemn festival, since on it Moses crossed the sea. From the first day 
of Pesah to the last day are seven days.” 
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No doubt further investigation of Arabic manuscripts from medieval 
Spain would reveal more of this kind of awareness. 


Cultural Sharing 


There was certainly a great deal of cultural influence and exchange, 
as well. While this is not the place for details of Jewish culture, as 
an example mention should be made of the famous musician © Ali Ibn 
Nafic (Ziryab) who left Baghdad in 821, and having first settled in 
North Africa, arranged for an invitation to come to al-Andalus. The 
ruler al-Hakam I sent a Jewish musician named Abi’l-Mansir to tell 
Ziryab to come at once. When he arrived at Algeciras, he learned that 
al-Hakam had meanwhile died, and so Ziryab decided to return to North 
Africa, but the Jewish musician persuaded him to remain and offer his 
services to the new ruler, “Abd al-Rahmaan II. Abu’l-Mansur also wrote 
a letter to that king on behalf of Ziryab, which indicates that the Jewish 
musician must have been highly regarded at court. © 

Science was, of course, another area of cultural exchange and close 
cooperation. From almost the very beginning of scientific investigation 
among the Muslims of Iran and Iraq, and later in Syria and North 
Africa, Jews were prominent among the scientists, mathematicians 
and physicians encountered in biographical and literary encyclopedias 
(the Fihrist, for example, and other works). While it is difficult to 
determine how many of the works of these Jewish scientists who wrote 
in Arabic survived and were known to Jewish scientists in Muslim 
Spain, certainly the most important works did, and were utilized also 
by Muslims. On the other hand, Jewish scholars drew most heavily 
upon their contemporary Muslim colleagues for their knowledge in such 
fields as astronomy, mathematics, physics and medicine. 

Although Abraham b.Haya in Barcelona could claim that the ancient 
Greeks themselves had learned astronomy from the Jews, this was 
merely part of a general propagandistic belief among the Jews about 
the “theft” of Jewish knowledge by the ancients.?’ In reality, they 
knew better, and the works of that writer himself, as well as those of 
Abraham Ibn ‘Ezra and the other major Jewish scientists demonstrate 
their dependence on Muslim knowledge on every page. 

However, Muslims were themselves indebted to Jewish scientists. 
The great praise of his Jewish contemporaries (and predecessors) by 
Ibn Sa°id al-Andalus (d. 1070) has already been noted more than once 
here. Indeed, Isaac b. Joseph b. (Ibn?) Israel, a Jewish astronomer 
of Toledo (1310), wrote that Ibn Sa°id (also of Toledo), himself an 
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important scientist, had written that he discovered a true explanation 
and calculation of the cycles of the moon and intercalation from the 
Jews. 78 

Jews studied, as previously noted, with Muslim teachers, and 
particularly was this true with regard to the sciences. It is noteworthy 
that the greatest Muslim scientists and philosophers had Jewish students. 
Maimonides, for example, informs us that he studied with one of the 
pupils of the famous Ibn Bajja, a great philosopher of al-Andalus, and 
transcribed one of that student’s books on astronomy. It is possible that 
this student was, indeed, the renowned Ibn Tufayl, but it appears more 
likely that it was Abi’l-Hasan Ibn al-Imam of Granada. 2? 

Maimonides also there mentions having met the son of Jabir Ibn 
Aflah of Seville, who wrote a book on astronomy which he read (Ibn 
Aflah himself composed an abridgement of Ptolemy’s Almagest which 
was later translated into Hebrew). Apparently Maimonides’ student, for 
whom he wrote the Guide, Joseph b. Judah Ibn Shimon, brought with 
him from Ceuta this (or another) work on astronomy and suggested 
to Maimonides that the two of them work on a critical edition of the 
work, according to the “wazir al-Qiftt of Aleppo,” a friend of Ibn 
Shimon. *° Finally, it has been claimed that Maimonides himself wrote 
a commentary on the “Book of Perfection” on astronomy by Yusuf al- 
Mu’taman , ruler of Zaragoza (1082-85). >! 

We have already seen that the knowledge of the Arabic language, 
which the Jews of Muslim Spain (mostly immigrants from Iraq, Iran 
and other Muslim lands) brought with them as their native tongue, 
played a crucial role in the cultural development of the Jews and 
in their relations with Muslims. Moses Ibn ‘°Ezra(h), for example, 
observed that when the Muslims conquered the Iberian peninsula from 
the Goths, who had prevailed over the Romans some 300 years before, 
the Jews “after a time” learned their language (Arabic) and investigated 
Arabic grammar, which aided the Jews in understanding the Hebrew 
language and grammar.?2 This would seem to indicate that the Jews 
who remained in Spain from the Visigothic era, who obviously had not 
known Arabic, were taught Arabic by the Muslims even prior to the 
massive immigration of Arabic-speaking Jews into Spain. 

In any case, what he says about the importance of Arabic in aiding in 
the scientific investigation of the Hebrew language and the creation of 
a correct and accurate Hebrew grammar by Spanish Jews is absolutely 
correct. I have already dealt with this elsewhere at length, and shown 
that the “renaissance” of the Hebrew language which thus took place 
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was connected with the °Arabiyya concept (claims of the “perfection” 
and superiority of the Arabic language).** Moses Ibn °Ezra(h), for 
example, says: 


Once in the days of my youth in the city of my birth [Granada] one of 
the Muslim scholars of law whose protégé I was and whom I trusted 
asked me to recite the Ten Commandments in Arabic. I understood 
his intent, that he wanted to show the lack of purity [1.e., eloquence 
of the Hebrew]. I asked him to read the opening of the Qur’an in the 
Romance language [al-latini; ladino, Romance, not “Latin’”] which 
he understood and knew how to speak. When he began to translate it 
into that language, he understood my purpose and excused me from 
what he had asked of me. 34 


There was, nevertheless, as I demonstrated in my article, a definite 
“inferiority complex” among Spanish Jews in this regard, for the 
tendency was to agree that only the Arabic language had produced 
poetry (neither the Muslims nor the Jews had any knowledge of the 
existence of Greek poetry), and as late an authority as Moses Ibn 
¢Fzra(h) himself still tended to share this view. Nevertheless, it was 
believed that the Hebrew language pre-dated the Arabic, and, indeed, 
that Arabic was only a sort of “corruption” of Hebrew. The belief in the 
“perfection” of the Hebrew language was the motivating force behind 
the linguistic studies which resulted in Hebrew grammar, and the rise 
of Hebrew secular poetry based on the Arabic model. 

In the amazing advances that were made in uncovering the 
foundations of Hebrew grammar and lexicography, Arabic as a cognate 
language came to play an increasingly important role. Indeed, almost 
all of the works written on Hebrew language in Muslim Spain were 
written in Judeo-Arabic (Arabic in Hebrew letters). More than that, 
numerous obscure Hebrew words were explained, more often than not 
correctly, on the basis of an Arabic cognate. 

Not coincidentally, the first serious efforts at biblical commentary 
were undertaken at precisely the same time and also uniquely in Spain 
(the single exception to this being the even earlier efforts of Qaraites, 
and some of the commentaries of Sa°adyah Gaon, not much earlier 
than those in Spain, and also in Arabic). Most, if not in fact all, of the 
great Spanish Jewish biblical commentators were also grammarians, 
a trend which continued from the mid-tenth to the twelfth centuries. 
Since there is as yet no complete scholarly investigation either of 
the development of Hebrew grammar and lexicography or of biblical 
commentary in Spain, we are far from being able to arrive at conclusive 
observations, but it would seem likely that both movements were 
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themselves strongly influenced by similar developments in Muslim 
lexicography and grammar, and Quranic and hadith interpretation. *° 

In any case, Ashtor’s incredible statement that Menahem b. Saruq 
“and many other Spanish Jews of that generation” considered it a 
“profanation of the name of God” (religiously objectionable act) to 
attempt to clarify Hebrew by comparison with Arabic is completely 
false. The only Jewish scholar who appears to have held such a view 
was Judah Hayyiij, Menahem s pupil. 3 

One of our most important sources for the whole °Arabiyya issue 
among Spanish Jews (though by no means the only one) is, of course, 
Moses Ibn °Ezra(h) in his book on poetics. He states as the purpose 
of his book to show the similarities between the two communities, 
the Jewish and the Muslim, and particularly how Hebrew poetry 
derived from Arabic. After praising the Arabs for their poetry and 
the superiority of Arabic for writing poetry, he goes on to make the 
important point that the Muslims of Persia, Iraq and Syria “refined 
their speech and made pleasant their poetry and graceful their writing 
more than that of the actual Arabs.’’>’ This is a sub-theme, indeed, of 
his entire discussion; that Arabic originally in its purest form was the 
superior language, and the original Arabs had produced the first and 
best poetry, but that meanwhile this status had deteriorated and they 
had now been replaced by others (including the Jews). 

There is no question that Hebrew poetry depended heavily on the 
Arabic for its meter, style and content; but there is equally no question 
that it very quickly surpassed its model in all three areas. 

Jonah Ibn Janah, probably the single most important Hebrew 
grammarian in Spain (which is to say in the Middle Ages in 
general), frequently relied upon Arabic to explain Hebrew grammar 
and vocabulary. He nonetheless exalted the “genealogy” of the Jews of 
Spain, citing the Talmud that the inhabitants of Judea were superior to 
those of other provinces because of their language (°Eruvin 53 a), and 
observed that “‘we, the inhabitants of this land [Spain] are of them;” 
descendants of the Jews of Judea. “And I have seen the people among 
whom we dwell [Muslims] endeavoring to achieve the end [aim] of 
the science of their language,” in contrast to the Jews, most of whom, 
he says, consider such study worthless.38 Thus, he sought to use the 
example of Muslims to encourage such study of language and grammar 
among Jews. It will be seen from this that the themes of the previously- 
mentioned “superiority” of Spanish Jews in relation to their supposed 
ancestry and that of “Arabiyya and the rise of Hebrew grammar are all 
connected and interdependent. 
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Jewish Arabic Authors in Spain 


Not only was most of the work written by Jews in Muslim Spain, 
whether grammar, biblical or talmudic commentary or even legal 
responsa, in Judeo-Arabic (Arabic in Hebrew lettters), but there were 
also some who wrote in actual Arabic script, including, possibly, 
Solomon Ibn Gabirol. 

Jewish poets who wrote Arabic poetry are apparently relatively few— 
excluding from consideration, of course, the Hebrew muwashshahdt, in 
which the final verse (kharja) is either in Arabic or a combination of 
Arabic and Romance (Arabic examples have the final verse only in 
Romance). Meir Abulafia (a rabbi, though hardly “chief rabbi,” as he 
is often called) and Judah ha-Levy both adapted (not translated) Arabic 
verses into Hebrew, as did one or two others. Ibn Naghrillah is said to 
have written one poem in Arabic, which may be authentic. *° 

With some exceptions, only the names, and sometimes a few lines 
of verse, survive of those Jewish poets who wrote Arabic poetry in 
Muslim Spain, and those entirely in Muslim sources; chiefly al-Maqgqart. 
Among those whom he mentions are Ilyas Ibn al-Mudawwar (“the 
round,”), who was a physician of Ronda; Bassam Ibn Shim°in; and, 
of course, the famous Ibrahim Ibn Sahl (about whom details will be 
given later).*° To these are added Abraham Ibn al-Fakhkhar (discussed 
elsewhere here), and Qasmina bint Isma°il al-yahidi, the only poetess 
in the group, and aside from (possibly) Judah ha-Levy’s daughter, the 
only Jewish poetess known to us in medieval Spain.*! He says that her 
father was also a poet, who educated her and taught her poetry (he does 
not call her “one of the brightest geniuses of that nation,” 1.e., Jews, 
as Gayangos mistranslated!). Fortunately, several of her poems have 
survived in a sixteenth-century Arabic anthology, and have recently 
appeared in English translation. 42 

One writer has argued that the name of her father which appears 
in that anthology as “ibn Baghdalah” 1s an error for Ibn Naghrillah, 
and that her father was therefore none other than the famous poet 
and Jewish prime minister of Granada (whose name Samuel in Arabic 
was Isma‘il).*2 The only problem with this is that she is reported to 
have lived in the sixth century A.H. (1106-1203 C.E.), but this writer 
concluded that she was nevertheless “only a few years older or younger” 
than Yusuf Ibn Naghrillah, Samuel’s son, who was born in 1035, and 
so could well have lived into the next century. The whole theory falls 
apart, however, in view of the fact that Samuel’s only daughter, whose 
name we do not know, died in June of 1044!“ 

It is remotely possible that Qasmtina could have been a daughter 
of an unknown second son of Yusuf named Isma‘il (in honor of 
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his grandfather), but this is unlikely. The author of the sixteenth- 
century anthology is the only source for the name “Ibn Baghdalah” 
for Qasmina, and it is very probable that he invented it, or perhaps 
confused it with that of the famous Jewish poet and prime minister. 

Ibrahim Ibn Sahl, who may or may not have converted to Islam, 
was criticized by Sakuni for his poetry, which he claimed contributed 
to the fall of Seville because of his parodies on Qur’Gn narratives 
(he also condemned the expression, applied to God, which was used 
mostly by Jews, he says: subjdna [read subhana] al-ta’iq al-azali: 
“praise the eternal Rock,” which is condemned by the doctrine of 
ijma® [“agreement,” consensus on matters of faith; not to follow the 
unbelievers]). 45 

Yet al-Maqqari reports that Ibn Sahl is supposed to have written an 
ode praising the Prophet, which was greatly admired. 

In addition to these, there were some few other poems in Arabic by 
Jewish poets who are known to us for their Hebrew verse primarily. 
Judah al-Harizi has a poem in Hebrew, Arabic and Aramaic; Abt’ Ayytib 
(Solomon) Ibn al-Mu“allim (discussed in Ch. IID) is said to have written 
Arabic poetry.*° He lived in Seville (end of 11th or early 12th cent.), 
and is described as a wazir, probably a minor official. He sent his 
only known Hebrew poem to Judah ha-Levy soon after that young poet 
arrived in Granada, some time prior to 1090. As Judah was not then 
in the city, Moses Ibn °Ezra(h), his mentor and patron, replied to Ibn 
al-Mu“allim’s poem. When the Almoravids invaded, Ibn al-Mu“allim 
went to Morocco where he became a physician to the ruler, © Ali b. 
Yusuf. 

The Muslim poet Ibn Sa‘id al-Maghribi said that his father knew 
Ibn al-Mu“allim, and also recited some Arabic verses he wrote about 
a knife his beloved sent to him, and then abandoned him. 4’ 

The earliest extant reference, however, to a Jewish poet in Spain who 
wrote in Arabic concerns one Yusuf ibn Ishaq al-Isra’ili (not a name; 
simply “the Jew’), who was a student of Ibn Shuhayd (992-1034) in 
Cérdoba. As reported by Ibn Bassam, this Muslim poet praised Yusuf 
as his most intelligent student, and he tells a story which shows the 
superiority of Yisuf’s Arabic verse to that of a Muslim student. * 

One other Jewish poet who wrote in Arabic, who may or may 
not have been from Spain, is Abraham b. Isaac b. Mevorakh (13th 
century). There 1s also at least one anonymous Jewish poet who is said 
to have written Arabic verses against Muhammad; cited by Abu Ja° far 
b. Safwan (of Malaga?). # 
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List of Known Judeo-Arabic Writers 


_— 


. Joseph Ibn Abitur (supposed translation of Talmud) 

2. Hasan al-dayan (judge) of Cérdoba — three works on the calendar (10th 
cent.) 

3. Judah Hayyij 

4. Yeshiyahu b. (Frigon?), teacher of “Alt Ahmad, son of the khalifa of 
Cérdoba (which one?), composed a scientific encyclopedia (1003 C.E.) 

5. Jonah Ibn Janah — grammarian 

6. Solomon Ibn Gabirol — poet, philosopher 

7. Bahya Ibn Paqudah — ethical writer, Zaragoza 

8. Ishaq Ibn Yashush (Qastar) —grammarian, Bible commentator 

9. Isaac Ibn Ghiyath 

10. Moses Ibn Chicatillah 

11. Judah Ibn Bil®am 

12. David Ibn Muhajir — rabbi, Granada 

13. Munajim Ibn al-Fawwal — astronomer, physician, Zaragoza 

14. Isaac al-Fasi 

15. Levy Ibn al-Tabban — Hebrew poet, grammarian (Judeo-Arabic) 

16. Isaac Ibn Baron 

17. Jonah Ibn Biklarish - physician 

18. Yisuf b. Ahmad Ibn Hasdai - went to Egypt where he served a 12th 
cent. wazir; friend of Ibn Bajja 

19. Moses Ibn © Ezra(h) 

20. Joseph Ibn Sadiq - rabbi, philosopher 

21. Judah ha-Levy 

22. Abraham Ibn Daid - chronicler, philosopher 

23. Abraham Ibn ©Ezra 

24. Hariin b. Ishaq — (12th cent.? Cérdoba, physician) 

25. Jacob b. El°azar — Toledo; fiction, grammar 

26. Abraham Ibn al-Fakhkhar 

27. Joseph b. Joel al-Fu°al — translator, etc. 

28. Judah al-Harizi 

29. Ibrahim Ibn Sahl 

30. Joseph b. Todros Abulafia 

31. Moses b. Joseph Abulafia 

32. Judah b. Solomon Kohen Ibn Mosca — science 

33. Joseph b. Isaac — medicine (Toledo, 1267) 

34. Judah b. Sa°adyah (Ibn Natan?) 

35. Isaac b. Joseph “Israeli” 

36. Joseph b. Isaac “Israeli” 

37. Samuel Ibn Waqar 

38. Moses Ibn Crispin ha-Kohen 

39. Joseph Ibn Nahmias 
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40. Solomon Ibn Ya°ish 

41. Joseph Ibn Waqar 

42. Joseph b. Isaac b. Moses Ibn Waqar — astronomer (14th cent.) 
43. Moses Ibn Tubr — Seville, 14th cent. 

44. Joshua al-Lorqi 

45. Sa°adyah Ibn Danan - Granada, 15th cent. 


(Details on their work must await a future book. Most of these are well- 
known figures, and those for whom some identification is not given in 
the above list are mentioned in various places elsewhere here.) *° 


“Truth Is Where You Find It’ 


Many Jewish writers, particularly those who have dealt with poetry 
and literature of the Jews of medieval Spain, have pretended to find 
a “courtier class” of Jews in Muslim Spain. The implication of this 
entirely unfounded and incorrect assumption is that there was some 
sort of aristocratic elite which had a different education, lived on a 
higher economic and social plane, and generally moved in a different 
world than that of the “masses” of Jews. Thus, for example, some have 
attempted to explain the nature of medieval Hebrew secular poetry, with 
its emphasis on love (of women, no less forbidden in strict Jewish legal 
sources, unless one is married to the woman, than the more “shocking” 
but at least as prevalent love of adolescent boys), wine and general 
hedonism. >! 

In reality, such poetry was written by all manner of Jews, as Muslims, 
from all kinds of backgrounds: rabbis and scholars like Joseph Ibn 
Sadiq and Isaac Ibn Ghiyath°? and young, as yet undistinguished, 
ordinary men like Solomon Ibn Gabirol and Judah ha-Levy, both of 
whom were quite poor and could hardly be considered “aristocrats” 
(much less “rabbis”), yet became great poets. It is instructive to further 
compare these last mentioned poets. Both began writing poetry as 
adolescents. Both had superb Arabic educations. Yet Ibn Gabirol’s 
family originated in Cérdoba, and he lived in Malaga and later in 
Zaragoza, whereas ha-Levy came from Tudela (also then a Muslim city) 
in Navarre. Thus we may see something of the extent and influence of 
Muslim culture upon Jews everywhere. 

As I have demonstrated in numerous articles, the kind of poetry 
which was written by the more than 100 Hebrew poets whose names 
are known was not intended for any “aristocracy,” but precisely for 
the “masses.” Indeed, Hebrew love poetry about boys, for example, 
some of which was addressed actually to the boy whom the poet loved, 
indicates that these boys could understand both the difficult Hebrew 
verse and the allusions drawn from Arabic poetic and general adab (an 
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almost undefinable concept, it means much more than “culture” and 
includes breeding, proper education, etc.).>? 

All of this, and much more that could be said, proves the wide 
diffusion of Arabic education and cultural ideas among all Jews in 
Muslim Spain. 

This education included, as previously noted, a thorough training also 
for Jews in the Qur’dn and Islamic law and “theology.” Jewish writers 
from Ibn Sadiq to Moses Ibn °Ezra(h) and Maimonides had not only 
a profound knowledge but also a profound respect for much of this 
Islamic tradition; while, at the same time (not surprisingly), waging a 
polemical campaign against ideas considered objectionable. 

Therefore, Ibn ©Ezra(h), who demonstrated this not only in his work 
on poetics but in his much-lesser-known philosophical composition, 
wrote that he did not disdain citing the Qur’an, “and I paid no attention 
to the hatred of some of the hypocrites [al-bddar; “charlatans’’] of the 
sages of our community” since earlier scholars like Sa°adyah Gaon 
and others utilized the Qur’dn to clarify obscure prophecies in the 
Bible, “and even the commentaries of the Christians, in spite of their 
weaknesses” were thus utilized. As for the “hypocrites,” they look at 
men’s actions but neglect their own sins, “and on this our predecessors 
said ‘Remove the beam between your own eyes’ [B.B. 15 b; cf. Matt. 
7.5], and they said, ‘Everyone who says a wise thing, even among the 
nations of the world, is called wise’ [Megilah 16 a], for that which is 
kept of their words is the heart of the wisdom and not the shell of what 
is faulty.” >4 

I have already noted elsewhere that Judah Ibn Bil°am (so, not 
““Bal°am’’), grammarian and biblical commentator, wrote (in his Arabic 
commentary on Isaiah) that he had seen cited by Sa°adyah and Haya 
erotic Arabic poetry. Joseph Ibn °Aknin appended a concluding 
“apology” to his (Judeo-Arabic) commentary on Song of Songs 
explaining to those who might object why he frequently cited Arabic 
poetry and philosophy. He appealed first to the precedent of the Talmud, 
which often explained things by reference to Greek and other languages, 
and so also to Sa°adyah and Haya (he cited incidentally the very same 
talmudic teaching which Moses Ibn °Ezra(h) had cited; obviously, in 
fact, he had seen and used Ibn °Ezra(h)’s book). Interesting, too, 1s 
the account from a work of Samuel b. Hofni (not of Spain) which Ibn 
¢ Aknin cites, concerning Haya Gaon’s instructions to ask the Christian 
catholicus (head of the Nestorian church) to explain a difficult biblical 
verse he could not understand. >° 

Other Jewish scholars did not hesitate to learn from the Muslims 
and to use them as examples for proper conduct. Abraham Ibn Hasdai 
(Barcelona) wrote in the introduction to his Ben ha-melekh ve-ha-nazir 
(an adaptation, not a literal translation, of the Barlaam and Josafat tales) 
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concerning the necessity to abhor the acquisition of wealth for its own 
sake, “How precious are the words of the humble Muslim” who, when 
asked what most distressed him, replied: the request which I make and 
it is granted. Further in the text itself, Abraham Ibn Hasdai cites a 
proverb: “Take pearls from the sea, gold from dust, and wisdom from 
whomever teaches it.” 

Even Christian scholars were cited with approval in the quest for 
truth. Jacob b. Abba Mari Anatoli (born in Provence and lived in 
Naples, both of which belonged to Spain) said in the introduction to 
his semi-philosophical commentary on the Torah, written ca. 1233, that 
he had studied philosophy with his father-in-law Samuel b. Judah Ibn 
Tibbon (the famous translator of Maimonides), and also with “the great 
Christian scholar, Michael is his name, with whom I associated for some 
days; all that time, when we found a passage [of the Bible] about which 
he gave a wise explanation, I accepted it and I write it [in this book] in 
his name... and it is not proper for anyone to attack me for this nor 
to reject what is written in his name because he is not of our people, 
for a thing should only be examined for itself, and not for who said 
it.”°’ The “Michael” to whom he refers was, of course, the Christian 
translator and scholar Michael Scot, who collaborated with Anatoli on 
the translation of Arabic works under the patronage of Frederick II. 

Maimonides, who like many Jews of al-Andalus had studied with 
famous Muslim scholars, as previously noted, also cited Muslim 
authorities frequently in his works. For example, in his introduction 
to “Eight Chapters” (introductory essay to his commentary on Avot), 
he states that he has drawn from a variety of sources, both “ancient” 
(Greek) and “recent” (Muslim) and from “various authors, as one should 
accept the truth from whatever source it proceeds.” °° 

From the Muslim side we find, although less frequently, similar 
examples (of course, the edited Muslim sources are still only a fraction 
of what remains to be published). There was, for instance, the “Banu 
Isra’il” hadith according to which Muhammad is supposed to have 
said, “Narrate (traditions) concerning the Children of Israel, and there 
is nothing objectionable in that.” >? 

Although examples of this open attitude are not as easy to find 
in Andalusian writers, who often deliberately distorted or omitted 
favorable references to Jews in their sources, there are some outstanding 
exceptions. In addition to the ones I have previously discussed, 
particular attention should be called again to Ibn Sa°id (Abu’!-Qasim 
Sa°id Ibn Sa°id, a gadi of Toledo, 1029-1070), who devoted a section 
of his history of nations to the Jews. There he states that the Jews had 
excellent knowledge of the prophets and the story of creation, and that 
Muslim scholars obtained this knowledge from them (those he names, 
however, were all Jewish converts to Islam!), and adds that the Jews 
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have minute calculations of chronology and intercalation (using the 
Hebrew term, °ibur): 


This people is the house of prophecy [bayt al-nabiia] and the source 
[ma°din] of the prophetic message [risdla, 1.e., written scriptures] of 
mankind,and the majority of the prophets—the blessings and peace 
of Allah upon them. 


He mentions several outstanding Jews, including Masarjawaih, the great 
physician, Isaac Israeli, and Sahl b. Bishr, before discussing those of al- 
Andalus (his testimony on these has been cited here in the appropriate 
places). He concludes: “As for those who applied themselves to the 
study of the Talmud, there are more than can be counted, in both 
East and West [Iraq and the Maghreb; North Africa and Spain]. The 
most famous in the East were Sa‘id b. Ya°quib al-Fayyimi [Sa°adyah 
Gaon]’ and others whom he names. © 

As another illustration, when the famous Andalusian physician Abwt’!- 
Salt Umayya went to Egypt in 1116, he met there with a Jewish 
physician and philosopher, Salama b. Mubarak ibn Rahmin b. Misa 
Abiu’l-Khayr (whose son Mubarak was also a physician in Egypt). This 
Jewish scholar, totally ignored in modern studies, had been a student 
of another Jewish physician, Efraim (Abu Kathir Ifra’im) b. al-Hasan 
b. Ibrahim Ibn al-Zafan (d. 1068), who was physician to the ruler of 
Egypt. Salama had studied philosophy under the Muslim scholar Abii’1- 
Wafa Mahmud al-Dawla al-Mubashir Ibn Fatiq. Later, the Andalusian 
Muslim physician wrote that he had found that Salama had mastered 
all the works of logic, physics and metaphysics. ®! 

Ibn Hazm, famous primarily for his so-called “Dove’s Neck k Ring,” 
but actually a profound scholar of religion, in spite of his extreme 
hostility towards Jews expressed in his later writings nevertheless made 
favorable mention of a Jewish physician in Almeria: 


I was one day in the shop of Isma°il ibn Yunus, the Jewish doctor, 
who was expert in the art of physiognomy. There were many 
people gathered there, and Mujahid ibn al-Hasin al-Qaysi said to 
him, indicating Hatim, called Abi’!-Baqa, ‘What do you think of this 
man?’ The doctor looked at him a moment and then said, ‘This man 
is a lover.’ Mujahid replied, “That is so, but how did you know?’ 
‘Because,’ he said, ‘of the extreme confusion which affects his face, 
although his other movements are normal. I concluded that he is in 
love, and not ill.’ ©2 
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I have so far encountered practically no negative statements about 
Jews in the writings of Muslims in al-Andalus, with the exception, 
of course, of such openly polemical works as Ibn Hazm (who later 
in his life became a fanatically orthodox theologian) or the famous 
“memoirs” of the last Muslim king of Granada, both of whom attacked 
the Ibn Naghrillah dynasty. Usually, as noted already, Andalusian 
writers simply ignored the Jews. One of the rare exceptions is a story, 
which I have also already discussed elsewhere, told by al-° Udhri (1003- 
85) about a remarkable boy in Almeria who could tell about people by 
touching them. Once, the author claimed to have seen this boy beating 
another, and the bystanders explained that the other boy was a Jew, and 
as soon as he touched the Muslim boy, the latter began to beat him. 
Al-°Udhri began shaking the “wonder boy” to show his disapproval of 
his actions, but the boy let him know by signs that the other boy was 
not a Muslim “but like one who adores the cross.” The bystanders said 
they had observed the same thing whenever the boy was touched by 
any Jew or Christian. © 

It will be observed that, in this account, the Muslim bystanders 
thought it perfectly permissible for a Muslim boy to beat a Jew or 
Christian; that no distinction is made between “‘one who adores a cross” 
(Christian) and a Jew; and that the Muslim boy thought he could justify 
his behavior to a scholar like al-°Udhri by the fact that the boy he was 
beating was not a Muslim! 

It is instructive to contrast the situation of the Jews in Muslim 
Spain (except, of course, for the relatively brief period of persecution 
under the Almohads) not only with that of other Muslim countries 
such as Egypt, but also with the later Ottoman Turkish empire (where, 
incidentally, many of the Jews who left Spain in 1492 took refuge). 
According to two historians, the discrimination against Jews there 
included calling them animal names (such as “ape,” already in Qur’an 
V.65) and the prohibition on using distinctively Muslim names. Even 
biblical names shared by both communities (Joseph, David, etc.) had 
to be spelled differently by Jews. 

None of this was the case in Muslim Spain. With regard to names, for 
example, even such distinctively Muslim names as Ahmad were used 
by Jews (though rarely), and the only distinction in spelling of biblical 
names was the already-noted peculiarity of spelling Ishaq without the 
long alif; and even that was not consistent. 

Jewish attitudes to Islam, as opposed to Muslims (i.e., the official 
position required by religious sensibilities to the opposing demands of 
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Islam as a religion), were by no means so cordial and understanding. 
That is a detailed subject which is reserved here for a separate chapter. 


Practical Matters and Daily Life 


We rarely are able to obtain significant information on daily life of the 
Jews, much less relations with Muslims, in the few responsa which we 
have from this period. Some are nevertheless revealing, as for example 
the decision of al-Fasi that a leader of prayers in the synagogue who 
dared to sing prayers to popular Muslim tunes must be silenced (this, of 
course, indicates that the practice of doing so was not uncommon). © 

While Jews and Muslims had many religious laws in common, or 
nearly so, problems could nevertheless arise, as in the case of the 
slaughter of meat. Abu Ishaq al-Ilbiri’s poem against Yusuf Ibn 
Naghrillah, Jewish prime minister of Granada, contains the line: “They 
slaughter [their animals] in our marketplaces, while you [Muslims] eat 
their non-kosher leftovers” (taraf, but here with the connotation of Heb. 
trefah, forbidden food). Ibn °Abdun’s account of the market codes 
of Seville in the twelfth century gives us some insight also into the 
commercial activities of Jews. They were forbidden to slaughter meat 
for Muslims, although many legal authorities permitted it. 

Simon Duran, who fled Majorca because of the persecutions in 
1391 and then became a rabbi in North Africa, was asked about the 
permissibility of Jews slaughtering the sacrificial sheep for Muslims, 
and even eating these with them (this refers to the holiday of °/d al- 
adhd, one of the canonical festivals of Islam). He replied that since 
Muslims are not idolaters, unlike the ancient Arabs, it is generally 
permitted to slaughter meat for them; however, this sacrifice is 
prohibited because “sons of Noah” (Gentiles) are not allowed to add 
to the seven commandments given to them. On the other hand, if the 
sacrifice is in memory of the sacrifice of Ishmael (according to Muslim 
belief that it was he, not Isaac, whom Abraham bound on the altar), it 
is then a kind of free-will offering which Gentiles are allowed to make 
if it is not an established and regular commandment. In such a case, a 
Jew who slaughters for them is slaughtering a sacrifice outside of the 
Temple and merits death (at the hands of God) for such a violation. Not 
only this, but from the Talmud (Yevamot 63 b) it is obvious that it is 
forbidden to rejoice with a Gentile, idolater or not, on his holiday. 
Thus, even without a sacrifice, it is prohibited to eat with them on a 
holiday; but since Muslims are not idolaters, one may at least transact 
business with them on that day. ® 
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Maimonides wrote in a responsum that in places where Jews and 
Gentiles (Muslims) had a partnership in a store and divided the profits 
equally, they may agree that the profits of sales on Friday go only to 
the Jew and those of Saturday only to the Muslim (their respective 
Sabbaths; Jews are prohibited from receiving profits from work done 
on Sabbaths even if the Jew does not participate at all). 

Rabbi Hanokh b. Moses (Cordoba, 10th century) was asked about 
a case where community money for charity deposited with a certain 
Jew for safekeeping was stolen from him. He replied that if the money 
were a regular amount collected by the elders of the community for 
distribution to the poor, then the poor know how much is aportioned to 
each of them and it is as if they are the “owners” of the sum already, and 
in such a case the man whose responsibility it was to guard the money 
must make up the loss. No doubt thefts from Jews, while certainly not 
regular, were not uncommon. © 

On the other hand, not all Jews were as righteous as they might 
have been. Al-Fasit was asked about a Jew who was a thief, and in 
repentance returned what he stole and swore never again to steal “even 
from a Gentile.” In the tenth century a certain Jew was found guilty of 
murder and the government (ha-sultanin[!]) executed him and ordered 
his house destroyed. Later, another Jew rebuilt the ruined house, and 
the widow of the executed Jew complained about this. Rabbi Moses 
b. Hanokh in his decision on the matter stated that “their [Muslim] 
witnesses are all false, whose words are spoken lightly,” but that it all 
depends on the custom of the government; if the custom is that one 
sentenced to death forfeits all his property to the government, and his 
heirs are not allowed to enter it, then they are forced to give up all 
claims to the property, but if such is not the custom they retain their 
rights. 7° 

A somewhat similar case involved a Jew who gave his courtyard (or 
field) to a Muslim from whom he borrowed money, on the condition that 
if he did not pay the debt by a certain time the courtyard would belong 
to the Muslim. After the time passed without repayment, the Muslim 
became owner of the property, which he then rented to another Jew. 
After several years “the city returned to the Gentiles” (was captured by 
the Christians) and the Muslim fled. The original Jewish owner then 
tried to reclaim the property, saying that he had paid the debt. In his 
decision, al-Fasi ruled that only if the Muslim had a document which 
was made in a Muslim court, so that it is suitable to be judged in accord 
with Jewish law, would this prove that the Muslim had actually acquired 
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the courtyard.”! (This could conceivably have been the conquest of 
Toledo in 1085. Isaac al-Fasi arrived in Spain in 1088, and thus could 
easily have been consulted about such a case.) 


Muslim Courts and Arabic Documents 


This brings us to the question of the Jewish use of Muslim courts 
(the problem of the use of Gentile courts by Jews in Spain generally, 
technically prohibited by Jewish law, is a complex issue). 

Ibn Megash (early 12th century) was asked about a husband who 
had provided the customary marriage contract and tosefet (additional 
guaranteed support, over and above the required amount), the custom 
being that half would go to the wife and half to the children. However, 
the husband owned property which the wife feared he might sell to 
Gentiles (and thus it would be unavailable to pay her marriage contract 
in the event of divorce or husband’s death). Therefore, she demanded 
that he go to a Muslim court and obligate himself to hold the property 
subject to her marriage settlement; but the local rabbi said that such an 
action (in a Gentile court) would have no effect in Jewish law. They 
then went to Muslim judges and explained the Jewish law and their 
situation and asked what the Muslim law was. The judges replied that 
the woman has full control over the marriage contract and her husband 
cannot even inherit it from her. Ibn Megash decided that if the husband 
could obligate himself in the Muslim court that the property not be sold 
without first paying the marriage contract, he should do so; but only if 
in so doing he does not immediately obligate himself by Muslim law to 
pay his wife’s marriage contract (since this would be damage to him). 

Another case came to his attention in which a husband sold to his 
wife a house, and they went to a Muslim court and signed a document 
concerning the sale. What is interesting in all of this is the willingness 
of a very learned authority in Jewish law to allow the use of Muslim 
courts. 72 

A tenth-century Muslim decision states that if one party appeals to 
Muslim justice and the other to Jewish, the case must be decided by 
Jewish judges. Another judge decided that if the case involved injustices 
not dealt with by Jewish law, it should be decided by Muslim law. 73 
Such a lenient attitude on the part of Muslim legal authorities may have 
been influenced by the custom of Jews in Spain to routinely appeal to 
Muslim courts. 

Al-Fast dealt with a complicated case involving a loan made on 
surety, which then was brought to a Muslim court for justice, and the 
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plaintiff “came with the police of the judge” to take an oath from the 
defendant. ’4 

Haya Gaon in Iraq was asked about documents certified by Gentile 
courts (cf. Gitin ch. 1, Mishnah 5) and his reply was that in 
Baghdad only trustworthy Gentile witnesses are believed: those who 
are intelligent, great, and wealthy with no bad reputation or judgement 
against them, and are “excellent in their religion and are called al- 
mu“ adalin “ (just, upright). For example, if a bill of sale or document 
of loan was adjudicated in a Muslim court and the judge accepted it, “we 
also judge according to that document and it is legitimate according to 
us. And this is our custom now in cases every day.” He added that this 
is the situation in most of the cities of Iraq where there are trustworthy 
Muslim witnesses who are known to be believable, but in some small 
villages the situation may be different. ’> 

A similar anonymous geonic decision concerned the reliability of 
Muslim courts to punish theft from Jews. The decision was that 
“certainly in the religious law of the Muslims” care is taken to punish 
theft and not permit property to be taken from a Jewish owner except 
by the testimony of reliable witnesses, but the problem is that not every 
place has a court, nor does everyone agree to go to the court, nor are 
there always witnesses who are mu“alladin (see above). ’° 

Again, when there was a question whether a document written in 
Arabic in a Muslim court was of a sale or a gift of property (to a wife 
by her Jewish husband), the decision was that if it is a document of 
gift, it is worthless, but if a document of sale, it must be determined 
whether the Muslim witnesses who signed are “intelligent Gentiles who 
are °udial” (upright), etc. ”” 

Ashkenazic (European) Jewish scholars, who were not familiar with 
the lenient attitudes prevalent among Jews in Muslim countries, were 
frankly outraged at the reliance on Arabic documents. Thus, a certain 
Rabbi Moses of Brussels gave an opinion involving the sale of houses 
“according to what appears from our holy Torah, without paying 
attention to the documents made in the courts of Gentile Muslim 
judges,” and further rejected completely the complaint based on an 
“Arabic writing” of a Muslim judge (which he, of course, could not 
have understood in any event). 78 

In a responsum possibly by R. Hanokh, or his son R. Moses, dealing 
with the case of a document of gift of land from husband to wife which 
was written in Arabic, and the wife was then divorced from him and 
demanded the property, the decision was that such a document was 
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worthless without proper Jewish witnesses since such Arabic writing 
can easily be forged by a change in one “point” (dot) on a letter which 
can change the meaning. Furthermore, the Muslim courts use witnesses 
whom they do not know and merely accept their word. All of this, it 
will be seen, goes directly counter to the arguments of the geonim cited, 
and may indicate a particular problem in experiences with the Muslim 
court in Cérdoba. ” 

In a question to Joseph Ibn Megash (Lucena, early 12th century) 
involving a dispute over a marriage contract, a document was introduced 
as evidence which was “in the writing called mu‘allaq in Arabic, in 
which the majority of the people of the city are accustomed [to write].” 
(Mu‘allaq, “suspended,” refers to writing in which each line is divided 
into segments, one “suspended” obliquely above the other®®). The 
document was rejected by Ibn Megash, but not because it was in Arabic; 
rather, that it was not controlled by the Jewish court (not written by it 
Or witnessed in its presence), even though in this case the document 
was written by Jews and not in a Muslim court. ®! 

Although Jews in Mozarabic Toledo used Christian courts when 
necessary (to recover debts from Christians, for example), they were 
sometimes careful to have important documents copied twice, once in 
Arabic in a Mozarabic court, and again, either in Hebrew or in Arabic 
(but with names in Hebrew) in a Jewish court. ®2 Obviously the language 
of the document itself was not the crucial issue, but rather the reliability 
of the court and the witnesses. 

Earlier, a question from Toledo to Ibn Megash concerned a document 
wherein a widow left all her property to her daughter, including all 
debts due her “whether in Jewish documents or in documents of the 
Ishmaelites.” Here, too, no doubt “Jewish” documents meant written 
in Arabic but drawn up in a Jewish court. ®° 

An interesting example of cooperation with a Muslim is the case 
of a Jew who owed money to him, and the wife of the Jew got the 
Muslim to agree to decrease the amount of the debt by swearing to 
pay the new amount. Another Jew was apparently owed money by this 
Muslim and seized property from him, for non-payment, in a Muslim 
court (including the vineyard which the woman had assigned him as 
surety for her payment). Hanokh b. Moses, the tenth-century rabbi 
of Cérdoba, decided that the Jew had caused damage to the Jewish 
woman and her husband. What is of interest here is the willingness of 
the Muslim creditor to assist the Jewish woman in the repayment of her 
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husband’s debt (in Spain, Jewish as well as Muslim and also Christian 
women routinely assumed joint liability with their husbands). 84 


Abandoned Wives and Apostate Spouses 


A particularly tragic situation arises in Jewish law, which scholars 
have attempted to rectify without success for centuries, when a wife is 
either abandoned by her husband, or he has disappeared and is presumed 
dead (but with no witnesses to this), or he converts to another faith and 
refuses to provide a Jewish bill of divorce (get). In all such cases, the 
wife must remain in a state of perpetual “widowhood” without being 
able to remarry. 

In Muslim Spain, cases involving such problems sometimes entered 
also into Muslim courts, or in other ways involved Muslims. 

One such instance in the twelfth century was that of a husband who 
had gone to another city (unfortunately, names are rarely found in our 
sources) to live and abandoned his wife. She gave her father authority 
to go to that city and demand payment of her marriage contract and 
other financial obligations due her from her husband. After a prolonged 
negotiation, the husband agreed on condition that a Muslim judge so 
order him in the presence of one witness (Jewish law requires two 
witnesses for all matters). When this was appealed to Ibn Megash, he 
decided to allow it, on the basis of considering the order of the Muslim 
court (which did so order) to be an outright gift.85 (This was a clever 
decision to benefit the wife; obviously, the husband had assumed that 
no Jewish court would accept a settlement of a marriage contract made 
by a Muslim court and with only one witness. The rabbi therefore 
decided that it could not, in fact, have been intended as a marriage 
contract settlement precisely because it did not conform to Jewish law, 
and therefore the husband was considered to have made an outright gift 
to his wife.) 

This case is similar to one decided by Rav Bibi Gaon in Babylon, 
where a man went to live in a Gentile community (but did not convert) 
and abandoned his wife. An agent was sent to force him to give her a 
get. He refused, but the Muslim court there forced him to do so. ®® 

Maimonides was asked whether a woman whose husband _ has 
converted to another religion in another land may have the court compel 
him to pay her marriage contract. He replied that, although strictly 
speaking the law does not allow this (since technically she is still 
married to him), the “scholars of the East and West” (rabbis of other 
lands and Spain, a frequent expression in his writings) all teach that it 
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is allowed, “and so there are such cases every day before us,” and it 
is allowed by the power of the court to cause forfeiture of money in 
order to punish such evil ones (apostates). °’ 

Isaac al-Fasi received a similar question about a man who married, 
and after only a few days his wife converted to Islam and left him. 
Her former husband gave the house he had given her to his new wife, 
and when the converted woman learned of this she took her case to a 
Muslim judge, and witnesses testified that the house belonged to her. 
Apparently the case was referred back to the Jewish court, and al-Fasi 
ruled in her favor, noting that her conversion could not remove property 
from her possession (this, in fact, was contrary to geonic opinion that 
a convert to another religion loses all property rights). °8 

Obviously this decision was rendered on the basis of expediency, so 
that Muslims would not complain about the “injustice” of the Jews. ®? 

Another case involved a Jewish merchant from Jaén who abandoned 
his wife and moved to “eastern Spain” (probably northern Arag6én or 
Catalonia is meant), and there lived for several years and took another 
wife. The question involved the fine “accustomed in Spain from the 
first days” for such an action (that is, taking a second wife in a different 
city without permission of the first wife). 9° 

In a responsum of al-Fasi we read: “Reuben [fictitious legal name; 
N.] went to the city of Labla [Niebla, a town cn the Tinto river, not quite 
40 miles west of Seville] and married a woman in Seville and wanted 
to take her to his city, Labla” but she refused. The rabbi decided that 
she must go with her husband.?! This is, incidentally, rare evidence of 
Jews living in this town (otherwise unknown’). 

Another case dealt with a man who left his fields in the care of a 
companion and went to join a caravan on business. The caravan was 
attacked by robbers, and some were killed, others taken captive, and 
one man (a Muslim) fled and testified that he had seen this Jew killed. 
(The question had to do with claims of heirs to the property.) ?” 

Al-Fast had already ruled, in clear conformity with talmudic law, 
that generally a man who went to sea and did not return, nor was 
his body found, leaves his wife in the condition of being unable to 
remarry because of doubt as to his death; unless someone who knew 
him testifies that he saw him dead, or a Gentile “innocently” (without 
ulterior motive) relates that he died. 

A particularly horrendous case was that of a man who joined a 
caravan of Muslims and it was attacked. Some were killed, and others 
taken captive, and some of these later escaped and said that the Jew had 
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been killed, while others said he was still a captive. Finally, a Muslim 
arrived who said that he had seen the Jew’s body in a certain place. 
People who knew him then went there, a journey of twelve days by foot, 
but could not recognize the body. He left a wife and a three-year-old 
son. Later, the nephews of the husband killed this son, and when the 
mothers of these murderers demanded their inheritance from the estate 
of the Jewish husband (the father of the murdered boy), they were told 
that since it was rumored he was in captivity they could not inherit 
anything; furthermore, when the body of the dead son was brought to 
his house, many people entered and stole whatever they could!” 

Jews, therefore, did not only not always conform to the demands 
of their law, but sometimes not even to ordinary human standards of 
decency. 


Sexual Practices and Relations 


As we shall see also in regard to Christian Spain, sexual attraction 
knew no boundaries of nationality or creed. So, too, in Muslim Spain 
Jews and Muslims were sometimes involved sexually with each other 
in every conceivable combination (Muslim men with Jewish women or 
boys, Jewish men with Muslim women or boys). 

As late as the end of the thirteenth century (1292), Moses de Leén, 
author of the Zohar, wrote in a work dedicated to Rabbi Todros 
b. Joseph Abulafia, who complained about Jews having Muslim 
concubines: 


There are those who think that Muslim women are not [real] Gentiles 
and do not have the Gentile form; for I have heard them say that 
Muslims are not like Gentiles for they believe in one God and unify 
him, and they [males] are circumcised and have no faith or religion 
[sic; apparently “idolatry” is intended]. Further, the Muslims guard 
themselves from those Gentile foods [pork, primarily] and many of 
them do not drink wine. How can you judge a Muslim woman to be 
like a Gentile daughter of the uncircumcised of flesh and heart, more 
impure than an insect or rat? 


He continues to explain that with respect to the talmudic laws of 
impurity, there is certainly no difference between Muslim and other 
Gentile women.?> What is of interest is the clear evidence, confirmed 
also by Todros Abulafia’s harangue against sex with Muslim women, 
that even this late, Jews in Castile still considered Muslims to be 
on nearly an equal level with themselves, and clearly distinguished 
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between Muslims and Christians in this regard (however, many Jews 
also engaged in sex with Christians). 

As noted already in the previous chapter, the question of concubines 
has confused certain scholars, especially Goitein, who claimed that 
“slave girls’ were sometimes kept as concubines but that the practice 
was forbidden in general; all of which is incorrect.” 

In fact, not only was the keeping of concubines not “anathema” to 
anyone in Jewish law, it was generally considered entirely permissible. 
Moses b. Maimon, it is true, wrote that “before the Torah was given, 
a man would meet a woman in the market; if both of them agreed, he 
would give her her price and have intercourse with her at the crossroads 
and go his way. This is called a prostitute. After the Torah was given, 
prostitution was prohibited . . . therefore, whoever has intercourse with 
a woman for the sake of harlotry is punished by flogging by law of the 
Torah, since he had intercourse [as] with a prostitute.” 9” 

Abraham b. David, however, in his strictures on Maimonides (ad 
loc.), says that a prostitute is only someone who is paid, and readily 
available to anyone; but not someone who gives herself to just one 
man, in which case there is no violation at all, and she is called a 
concubine (see also the similar discussion of Vidal de Tolosa [14th 
century], “Magid mishneh” there, and Joseph Caro, “Kesef mishneh,” 
who noted that Maimonides elsewhere [Shoftim, “Malekhim” 4.3] wrote 
that a king of Israel may take concubines without a marriage contract 
or formal act of marriage, but an ordinary Jew may not do so except 
with a Hebrew maidservant [slave]. However, Caro, although born in 
Spain (15th century), wrote at such a late period and in a different 
cultural context that his strongly worded objection can hardly be taken 
as representative of the views of Spanish Jewish scholars, who certainly 
permitted concubines). 

In any case, Jewish law as understood and interpreted not only by the 
majority of rabbis at least in Christian Spain, but also by the geonim 
of Iraq, dealing largely with cases from Muslim lands, was that Jews 
were permitted concubines, whether Jewish or Gentile. There is definite 
evidence that Jews in some Muslim countries (Egypt, for instance) did, 
in fact, have Muslim concubines. This may have been too dangerous in 
al-Andalus, or the simple fact that our sources are silent on the practice 
could prevent us from discovering what, in fact, was done. Even for 
Christian Spain, however, we cannot always assume that every case of 
a concubine refers only to a Muslim woman, as some were Jews and 
some very well may have been Christians (servant girls, for example). 
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Ordinary sexual relations also existed between Jews and Muslims, 
and undoubtedly this was more commonplace than our very limited 
sources permit us to realize. Elsewhere, I have already called attention 
to a previously ignored responsum of Joseph Ibn Abitur, concerning the 
case of a hazan (teacher and reader of scriptures, and only incidentally 
a leader of worship services) who was removed from his post because 
of his lascivious conduct with Muslim prostitutes (women) and his 
sexual intercourse with an adolescent boy. The complaint was that the 
Muslims of the city made fun of the Jews because of him. 8 

Our chief source for such things is Hebrew secular poetry (as 
similarly for Muslim sexual practices). From this there is no doubt 
whatever of the normalcy of sexual attraction and relations between 
Jewish men and Muslim women. Samuel Ibn Naghrillah, for example, 
composed a splendid muwashshah about a beautiful Muslim woman 
whom he fell in love with: 


The eyes of the daughter of princes of Midian 
have melted 

My soul, and the arrows of their beauty 
have shot me. ?? 
(etc.) 


The Midianites were, of course, an Arabic tribe (Gen. 25.2; 37.28). 
One of the eariest Hebrew poets known to us in Muslim Spain, Isaac 
Ibn Khalfun (d. ca. 1020), complained about a friend of his who had 
been enticed by a Muslim woman. ! 
Moses Ibn °Ezra(h) wrote: 


By the hand of the Muslim doe [female] 
is my soul destroyed 
and my heart by her eyes is torn— 
By a lip colored by the blood of my heart 
and an eye painted in mine [remembered; reflected] !9! 


A particularly interesting case is the complaint of a famous poet, 
Judah ha-Levy, about a boy whom he loved and yet who is now 
ignoring him, having been enticed by a Muslim woman who loves him. 
The emotions which the boy thus arouses in the poet are a bittersweet 
mixture of pleasure and pain: 


My affliction, but my Eden—my oppressor, 
but my balm; how sweet 
Are his arrows although he afflicts hearts, 
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and although are captured by him his lovers! 
My beloved, has he seen one of the daughters 

of Midian [Muslim] who loves him? 
She murmurs and complains on the judgement 

and the judge [custom] which prevents kissing: 
“O people, how I wait until my beloved shall 

live with me and I shall love him. 
Is this not the law of one who meets his beloved, 

that he embrace him?” 


This poem is a muwashshah, in which the final couplet (kharja) in 
this case is an imitation of a poem by a contemporary Muslim poet of 
Tudela, which was ha-Levy’s birthplace. ! 

It is often difficult to determine from the poetry whether a girl who 
is praised as a lovely dancer, for example, or serving wine at a majlis 
(wine-party), is a Jew or a Muslim, but one rather suspects more often 
the latter. So, for example, the interesting story told by Joseph Ibn 
¢*Aknin, a contemporary of Maimonides and himself a poet, in his 
commentary on Song of Songs. A sort of “Socratic symposium” was 
held in one of the palaces (whether of a Jewish or Muslim noble is not 
clear) to discuss the topic of beauty, and in the midst of this a lovely 
young maiden appeared in the room and everyone began praising her 
beauty. Then she spoke, and it was seen that she had an unpleasant 
voice and pronunciation. The poet Judah ha-Levy, who was present, 
punned: “the mouth that prohibits is the mouth that had permitted!” 
(The reference is to a well-known talmudic saying, Ketuvot ch. 2, 
Mishnah 4 [f. 22 a], here meaning she has proven herself not to be 
worthy of the praise given her). !% 

So, too, in the love poetry about beautiful boys we find several 
examples of Muslim boys. Ibn Naghrillah wrote about boys who were 
his servants, and surely these were Muslims; e.g.: 


The eyes of the gazelle [boy] who is 
my servant have ravished me; 

the heart of his master he catches 
without a net . . . !04 


Moses Ibn °Ezra(h) was more frankly open about his love of a 
beautiful Muslim boy he met: 


My heart mourns because of a son of Qedar, 
fawn lovely of appearance, 
young of years. 
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His cheeks are like scarlet and black his hair, 
and his lips are like crimson. !95 


(“Qedar,” as previously mentioned refers to Arabs; Isa. 21. 17.) 

Historians have generally shown a reluctance to talk about the subject 
of pederasty in medieval Muslim society.!° The tendency of many 
to ignore literary sources probably explains this lack of attention to 
a major and common aspect of medieval life, especially in Muslim 
Spain. It is gratifying to note that Lévi-Provencgal was an exception to 
this, for he did acknowledge this aspect of what he curiously called 
“private life” (it was hardly private, but open and well-known). !°’ He 
correctly observed that pederasty “was so current in Muslim Spain that 
it soon became almost a normal form of sexual relations” (if we define 
“normal” in the technically correct sense of that which is, in fact, done, 
then it was not “almost”? normal—it was normal). But sexual relations 
were not, as he suggested, restricted to adult males and eunuchs or 
adolescent slave boys. The practice extended to Muslim boys of all 
classes, and included the love of Jewish boys by Muslim men, and of 
Muslims by Jews. !% 

Abi ©Amir Ibn Shuhayd (d. 1034), grandfather of the more famous 
poet Ibn Shuhayd, also wrote poetry, and in one of these he wrote about 
a Jewish boy in Cérdoba: 


There appeared a star [boy] in the 
Gate of the Jews [the Bab al-yahiid] 
whose appearance eclipsed all beauty. 
When the Jews saw him at their gate 
they imagined him in his beauty 
to be Joseph. !9 


Ibn al-Zaqqaq (d. 1134) wrote of his “observance” of the Sabbath 
because of his love of a Jewish boy: 


I was compelled to love the Sabbath, 

The day I spend in my beloved’s company. 

Is not this curious? I am an orthodox Muslim 

And yet the most delightful day for me is the Sabbath! !!° 


(Ibrahim Ibn Sahl’s proverbial love for two boys, one a Muslim named 
Muhammad and the other a Jew named Misa, will be discussed further 
on.) 

The sexual attraction to beautiful adolescent boys, of whichever 
community, resulted in conduct which was technically forbidden by 
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Jewish law (and frowned upon by pious Muslim jurists as well). This 
went far beyond the mere kissing and embracing which most of the 
Hebrew poems rather chastely portray (although some of them are a 
good deal more explicit). Actual intercourse with an adult male was 
punishable by death in biblical law, and we must remember that “adult” 
in Jewish law means thirteen years of age for a male. While capital 
punishment was uniquely allowed to the Jews in Spain, as far as we 
know this was only under the Christians (we find no evidence of it being 
practiced in the Muslim period in al-Andalus), and rarely if ever would 
such punishment be meted out for this kind of violation even then. 
Flogging and other forms of punishment, however, were very much 
in use, and even during the Muslim period. Yet, as pointed out in a 
previous article, when Ibn Abitur was asked about the above-mentioned 
case of the cantor, who added to his lascivious conduct with women 
and prostitutes actual sexual intercourse with (apparently a Jewish) boy, 
the rabbi made no mention of this gross violation of Jewish law in his 
reply and suggested no punishment. 

Maimonides was, as would be expected, far more strict. !!! 
Nevertheless, we do not hear of any case of punishment of any kind 
for such offenses, and certainly the poets, at least, made no secret of 
their behavior. (Such poetry, it should be pointed out, would hardly 
have met with acceptance, much less universal praise, if these practices 
were confined to a small circle of supposed “elite’’ and were not, in 
fact, fairly common in society at large.) 

We have some evidence of this from Arabic sources, as well (with 
regard to Jews; obviously, Arabic sources on pederasty among Muslims 
themselves are too numerous to even list). “Al-Dabbr’ (who cannot be 
the author of the same name who wrote a biographical encyclopedia 
in the twelfth century) reports that when he was in Almeria he was 
told by the fagih Abt Muhammad °Abd-Allah Ibn Sahl, probably a 
Jewish convert or the son of one, in the year 1087-88, that he saw 
the Jewish wazir (unfortunately not named) of the ruler Muhammad 
(not “Ahmad”’?) al-Mu‘tasim in the baths with a Muslim youth named 
Muhammad, whom he affectionately called “Muhammadell,” with the 
diminutive (Romance) suffix. The other al-Dabbi (Abi Ja°far Ahmad 
b. Yahya, 1108-1179), possibly a grandson, claims that the fagih killed 
this Jewish wazir for thus having insulted (the name of) the Prophet, 
but this is almost certainly an apocryphal tale of his own invention. !!2 

A similar story about a boy in the baths 1s told concerning the famous 
poet Ibrahim Ibn Sahl. A friend related that once Ibn Sahl saw his 
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beloved Misa in Seville coming up out of the bath, but the boy, amused, 
put on his clothes and did not return. !!° 

Nor did sexual activity involving boys end among the Jews after 
the Muslim period. Some twenty Christian witnesses, in a thirteenth- 
century town in Christian Spain (unnamed), gave testimony before a 
Jewish court that two Jewish boys, one aged eleven and the other twelve, 
were seen engaging in sex with each other. The rabbi asked the opinion 
of the renowned Ibn Adret as to whether they should be found guilty 
on this testimony, and what the punishment should be. 

(Menahem ha-Meiri, an important somewhat later legal authority, 
wrote that if a minor boy, under thirteen, has sexual intercourse with 
another minor boy, both are exempt. If both are thirteen or older, they 
are liable [according to biblical law]. If the active partner was a minor 
and the passive one of age, the minor is exempt, and if he is younger 
than nine, both are exempt except that the older should receive lashes. 
In essence, this is identical to Maimonides’ determination of the law, 
whom he indeed cited.) 

Ibn Adret replied somewhat impatiently that he did not need to even 
answer as to the Christian testimony; obviously it should be believed. 
As to the punishment, he stated that if one was less than thirteen and 
a day and the other older, the older is punishable and the younger 
exempt. If the other child is younger than nine, even the older child is 
not punished, because intercourse with someone less than nine is not 
considered legally to be intercourse. !!4 

What is astonishing about this, aside from the lenient attitude (not a 
word about warning them, at least, against such behavior), is that the 
decision and supporting legal references were based entirely on texts 
dealing with intercourse with a female, and completely ignored the very 
clear ruling of Maimonides, cited above. He certainly knew that ruling, 
of course, but chose deliberately to ignore it. 

Nor was such sexual activity confined to the Jews of Spain, although 
we rarely hear of it in the sources, but only because every effort was 
made to keep such things quiet. However, it happens that one of the 
most famous medieval Jewish scholars, Hayim b. Yishaq of Vienna 
(author of the renowned collection of responsa Or Zerua‘), asked the 
opinion of Ibn Adret of Barcelona on a case which happened in Vienna. 
The wife of a certain rabbi (!) complained publicly in the market that 
her husband was a heretic and that she had seen him having sexual 
relations with his slave, and once even with their own son, and with 
others whom she produced as witnesses. She even hired a Gentile 
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to complain to the government and seek the penalty of burning for 
her husband. Incredibly, various rabbis who dealt with the case were 
inclined to condemn her as an informer (one who makes malicious 
charges against the Jewish community). Ibn Adret was reluctant to 
give an opinion, except that the witnesses had nothing to fear from the 
threat of excommunication by the accused rabbi should they testify. !!> 

Incidents of sexual activity, even sometimes involving adult males, 
must have occurred much more frequently than our sources reveal. An 
example is that of a Jew in Calatayud in 1323 who was granted royal 
protection for six months by Jaime II after having been accused by 
other Jews of sodomy. Years earlier (1263) Jaime I pardoned a Jew 
of Lérida who was falsely accused of the same crime. In 1274 a Jew, 
who was baile of Alfandeche and Marines (towns in Valencia), was also 
accused by Jews and Muslims of paying an annual fee to the Muslims 
of Alfandeche for the privilege of engaging in sodomy with them! He, 
too, was pardoned by the king. (Such royal pardons do not necessarily 
mean the accused was innocent, of course.) !!6 

As for homosexuality among Christians in Spain, the first reference 
appears in the Council of Elvira (300 C.E.), which prohibited giving 
communion to anyone who engaged in sex with boys (men are not 
even mentioned). “Sodomy” was prohibited by Visigothic law, with 
a penalty of castration. Nevertheless, such sexual conduct existed, of 
course, from the earliest period and during the Visigothic era as well. !!7 

The fuero of Uclés (1179), copied by numerous other fueros, imposed 
a fine for calling a man fodido in culo (Sodomite), and that of Cuenca 
(1198-1211) again imposed the punishment of burning for an actual 
‘“Sodomite.” The Fuero Real composed in the reign of Alfonso X 
provides that the penalty for the “crime against nature” shall be public 
castration (the Visigothic law) of both parties, and then on the third day 
they are to be hung by the legs until they die. The Siete Partidas has an 
introduction explaining why the sin of sodomy is evil (it causes grief 
to God and evils to the country and a bad reputation) and explains the 
origin of the term in the Bible. It provides the same penalty as Fuero 
Real, unless one party is forced or is under 14 years of age, for “minors 
do not understand how serious the offence is which they commit.” In 
the Furs of Valencia, Jaime I (1240) decreed that “Sodomites” were 
among certain categories of people who could be seized by anyone 
at any time and brought to judgement before the court. The fuero of 
Baeza, apparently granted by Alfonso X (ca. 12707), also provided the 
penalty of death by burning. !!8 
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Fernando IV (1305), ammending various articles of F. Cuenca at 
the request of the council of Baeza, included a fine for anyone who 
accused someone of this crime without proof. In later periods, not 
only was Enrique IV so accused, rightly or wrongly, so also was his 
close companion Juan Pacheco (not a converso, as often claimed) and 
even Alvaro de Luna (who was of converso background), the powerful 
constable of Castile. 

The Coplas del Provincial, satirical poems directed against social 
classes and mores in the time of Enrique IV, contain references to 
49 cases of “Sodomites” (18 “passive” and 17 “active,” with 5 being 
of both categories and the remainder unspecified). Of the conversos 
referred to in these poems, 12.5% were said to be “homosexuals,” and 
36% of the “old Christians” were so accused. For both categories, this 
represents by far the largest group of insults, sexual or otherwise, found 
in the poems. !!9 

In 1408 a Christian carador (comber of wool) in Murcia was accused 
of sexual relations with a Muslim male. Apparently there were other 
rumors of similar cases, but the council acted on these only in cases of 
public scandal. !2° 

Thus, while homosexuality, and for that matter undoubtedly also 
pederasty, was by no means confined to the Muslim or Jewish 
communities in medieval Spain, and the treatment of and attitudes 
toward such “social deviants” in Christian society is very instructive 
as to social attitudes in general, only in Muslim Spain did it play a 
significant role in our theme of relations between communities. Without 
making pretensions to being a sociologist or psychologist, it would seem 
to me obvious that, barring perhaps hasty relations with prostitutes (and 
there were boy prostitutes in Muslim cities), entering into a sexual 
relationship and even falling in love with a boy of differing ethnic 
background might very well serve to break down barriers of prejudice. 


Some Non-Positive Relations: 
Ransom of Captives 


Jews who lived in al-Andalus, or generally in Muslim Spain, may 
not normally have had much to fear from the Muslims of Spain, but 
very frequently ran into trouble when travelling on business or for other 
reasons. 

In a responsum possibly of Rabbi Meshulam (of Provence?) of the 
tenth century, it is stated that two Jewish travelers were captured by 
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Muslims and ransomed by other Jews (for two gold dinar and one 
“Ishmaelite” [ishmd‘ ili], a coin mentioned also elsewhere). Before the 
ransom could be paid, the Jew who was to bring the money died and 
the Jewish captives were carried to Spain and were ransomed there. !2! 

Ransom of Jewish captives, usually seized on the sea by Muslim 
or Byzantine pirates, was a serious problem.!** Most of the extant 
documentation involves Jews of the Byzantine empire or of Italy who 
were so captured; however, there is evidence that Spanish Jews were 
not immune, especially as they travelled constantly, to Egypt, Palestine, 
Iraq, and even Arabia and India. 

One such case in 1053 involved two Jews from Toledo (Abraham 
Ibn Firanj [“French,” probably the origin of the family] and Abraham 
Ibn Harini, and their families. They were on their way to Palestine, 
and were seized and taken to Byzantium and from there to Ramleh in 
Palestine where they finally were ransomed (why, one wonders, not by 
the Jews of Byzantium?). There, “women of Toledo’”—an interesting 
reference to Toledo Jews living in Palestine—who virtually controlled 
Ramleh, complained that the marriages of the two men were illegal. 
One of these became a Qaraite, as did his brother, and later in Jerusalem 
he returned to “rabbinic”’ Judaism. 

The lengthy letter, written from Palestine to Jews in Toledo 
concerning this affair, also refers to famine and plague which the 
inhabitants of Toledo recently had endured. !23 

Probably the most interesting case, however, involved the renowned 
poet Judah ha-Levy, from whom we have a letter to his friend Halfon 
b. Netanel in Egypt, mentioning a letter he received from Judah Ibn 
Ghiyath (also a poet and rabbi, son of the previously-mentioned Isaac). 
Ha-Levy thanked Halfon for his work on behalf of the ransom of a 
female captive, and states that money is still being raised for her ransom 
in the Jewish communities of Malaga, Lucena and Toledo, apparently. 
There is also an enigmatic reference to (possibly) a Turkish merchant 
who is expected to contribute some four mithqal 

There follows a somewhat obscure line, which can be translated 
approximately: “possibly [?] we can free [the captive] daughter before 
the holiday, since the wicked woman [in Heb., mirsha°at] may ammend 
the proposal [or suggestion; Ar. ra’i] in her investigation [abhdat] 
of us on the Sabbaths and holidays.” !24 Goitein, who published the 
text, concluded, perhaps correctly, that mirsha‘at must refer to Queen 
Urraca. On the other hand, we know nothing of any anti-Jewish decrees 
or “investigations” by that Christian queen, and in fact there is no reason 
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why she should-have had anything to do with Jews in these still Muslim 
communities. 

Rather, I would suggest that the “wicked woman” is a concealed 
polemical reference to the Muslims (similar to the “wicked queen’’ in 
one of Ibn Naghrillah’s poems, discussed elsewhere); i.e., he was fearful 
of this Arabic text (although in Hebrew letters, some Muslims could 
read Hebrew) falling into the wrong hands. 

More problematic is the reference to “investigations” of Jewish 
activities on Sabbaths and holidays. Possibly the Jews had been given 
a deadline to raise the ransom, and complained that according to their 
law they could not do so on Sabbaths and holidays, and the Muslims 
were investigating them to discover if this was true. 

The letter concludes, in any event, with the statement that the “wicked 
woman” insists that the ransom be paid no later than the end of Tishrey 
(the Hebrew month in which the Jewish New Year and Yom Kippur 
were celebrated). 

Isaac al-Fast dealt with a case of a Jew who took it upon himself 
to ransom a Jewish captive, and then went to Valencia and received 
half the ransom money from the captive’s father and later collected 
additional money from the father and from other relatives in Denia. 
Even if captives were ransomed, problems could result, as in the case 
of a caravan attacked by robbers and the men and women were separated 
from each other for a day’s time. Some were kohanim (priests), and 
the question thus arose whether their wives had been defiled by the 
thieves and thus forbidden to their husbands (which only applied to 
kohanim). '*° 


Conversion to Islam 


A recent work on the general subject of medieval conversion to Islam, 
not limited to Spain, is marred by perhaps too much enthusiasm with 
“scientific” methodology. The entire chapter on conversion in Iran, 
for instance, could have been reduced to one sentence: the peak of 
conversion was reached in the mid-ninth century (C.E.), from which 
point there was a rapid decline. 

Since primary sources are rarely, if ever, cited in that study, little 
can actually be learned about the motivations for conversion to Islam 
or the attitudes either of the converts or of Muslims towards them. 
Merely having consulted such obvious sources as al-Maqqari or even 
Ibn Khalditin, both available in translation, would have been useful. 
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With regard to Spain (presumably al-Andalus; has any investigation 
been made of the phenomenon of conversion to Islam in Christian 
Spain?), apparently the peak of conversion was the early tenth century. 
It is difficult to tell from that study, since the author speaks of including 
Berbers of the invading armies, “who rapidly Arabized their names” 
after coming to “Spain” (p. 117). This is disconcerting, for in fact 
all, or at least the overwhelming majority, of the Berbers were already 
Muslims before the invasion! 

Apparently a second plateau of conversion came around 1107, with a 
slight increase after (pp. 118-19). Again, great caution must be used in 
accepting the conclusions reached, since the methodology is suspect and 
the abundant sources were never consulted by the author. Nothing in the 
study sheds any new light whatever on Jewish or Christian conversion 
to Islam (as opposed to Berber conversion) in Spain or elsewhere. !26 

One of the sources not consulted in that study, and one which is of 
tremendous importance for the subject, is a treatise by al-Jahiz (d. 868) 
in which he cites the opinion of converts: 


They say, ‘We mawali, as non-Arabs in the past, are nobler than 
the Arabs, and as Arabs [Muslims] in the present we are nobler 
than the non-Arabs. The non-Arabs have a past but no present, 
the Arabs have a present but no past, while we have both.’ !27 


This, of course, does not specifically refer either to Christian or Jewish 
converts, but no doubt something of these sentiments were held by 
those as well. 

A remarkable incident in Spain was Pedro III’s order to impose 
the death penalty on a certain Jewish woman, a convert from Islam 
named Maulet, who had reverted to Islam. He noted that Jaime I had 
imposed the same penalty in a similar case (thus, it would appear that 
the Christian penalty of death for relapsed converts in Spain was not 
related to protecting the Christian religion, but was imposed in all cases 
of apostasy). !28 

As noted previously, our Jewish sources reveal that conversion 
of Jews to Islam, apparently mostly men but also some women, 
was constantly taking place in Spain long before the Almohad 
invasion. During the Almoravid period, for example, we hear of a 
Jewish woman who married and then shortly afterwards converted to 
Islam. She then went to a Muslim court in an effort to claim property 
which had belonged to her prior to her Jewish marriage, and which her 
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former husband had since sold (Isaac al-Fasi, who was consulted about 
this, ruled in her favor). !2? 

There must have been many more examples of such conversion, 
which do not come to our attention if they did not somehow create a 
legal problem which required clairfication in Jewish law. 

An interesting case of a Jew who converted to Islam was Zuhr, a 
Jew of Jativa in the early tenth century. He was the “founder” of 
a long dynasty of distinguished Muslim physicians, the Bani Zuhr 
(“Avenzoar” in Christian sources). !3° 

It has been conjectured that Isaac Ibn °Ezra, the son of Abraham and 
son-in-law of Judah ha-Levy, and like them an important Hebrew poet, 
also converted to Islam. While this is probably false, it is apparently 
true that his teacher in Baghdad, Netanel b. © Alt (Abu’!-Barakat Ibn 
Malka), converted. It is certain that his fellow-student, Sama’ual Ibn 
¢ Abbas, converted in 1163. 

The most perplexing case is that of Ibrahim Ibn Sahl of Seville (not 
to be confused with an earlier Ibn Sahl, a Muslim qddi of the tenth 
century, whose unedited Ahkadm Kubrda refers to some young Christians 
who converted to Islam and then returned to their former faith). !3! 

There are, in fact, several Jews with the family name Ibn Sahl, 
including Abu’l-Hasan Ishaq, who in 1246 apparently died on a boat 
returning from Ceuta; there is no evidence that he was the brother of 
Ibrahim, as conjectured. !32 

Ibrahim was a famous poet, who wrote both Hebrew and Arabic 
poetry, as previously noted here. Muslim sources themselves reflect 
considerable uncertainty as to his supposed conversion. Most were 
inclined to believe that he converted, but others denied it or doubted 
the sincerity of his conversion. When he himself was asked about this, 
supposedly, he replied in verse: “For men are the things apparent; for 
Allah that which is concealed.” He also certainly wrote these enigmatic 
verses: 


I have withdrawn from Moses for the love of Muhammad; 
I am now in the right path, but had it not 

been for Allah I should never have been directed. 
What made me change my mind 1s this, that 

the law of Moses was wanting in Muhammad. !33 


This could either mean that he escaped the law of Moses by converting 
to Islam, or that he saw it suspended (replaced) by Muhammad (the 
Arabic word ‘atal has this ambiguity: lacking, suspended). On the 
other hand, as mentioned earlier, two boys with whom he was in love, 
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one a Jew and one a Muslim, coincidentally had the names Misa 
(Moses) and Muhammad; so that these verses could be one of the 
many love poems which he wrote referring to them and his inability to 
choose between them. !%4 

Al-Maqgari, as previously stated, cited various opinions as to 
Ibrahim’s conversion. The Muslim grammarian Muhammad ibn Yusuf 
Abt Hayy4an of Granada (d. ca. 1344) possessed a tradition according 
to which a contemporary Christian claimed that Ibn Sahl converted at 
the end of his life. However, others denied this. One such, when asked 
why Ibn Sahl could write such tender love poetry, replied “because he 
unites two humilities, the humility of the lover and that of the Jew.” !%> 

We have already noted the complete falseness of the charges, still 
repeated by ill-informed scholars, that Maimonides converted to Islam. 
A late (fifteenth-century) document from Fez, however, does speak 
matter-of-factly about Jews converted to Islam in Spain, and mentions 
the various kinds of market goods they sold and food they were adept at 
preparing (also for sale). The very lateness of this source, however, as 
well as the uncertainty about the reliability of its information, renders 
it of little value. !5° 


Murder of Jews 


Isaac al-Fasi discusses three Jews (twelfth century) who travelled to 
sell merchandise in other cities and were reported killed. Some Muslims 
were overheard talking about some other Jewish merchants, and saying 
that if they had known they had left the city they would have killed 
them as they did those other Jews, and thrown their bodies into the 
river. 137 

We have already seen the dangers involved in traveling, caravans 
that were attacked, pirates who attacked ships, etc. We recall also the 
murder on the road, although possibly by Christians, of the important 
Jewish official Samuel Ibn Ferrusiel. In his lengthy eulogy (146 stanzas) 
on him, Judah ha-Levy complained that there is now none to guide the 
“flock of the exiles” in Spain, and asked God to pour out the “dew 
of wrath” on the “daughter of Edom” who has murdered the prince. 
This would appear to mean that it was the Christians, not Muslims, 
who were responsible for the murder (Edom, as we shall see in the 
following chapter, was a symbol for Christianity). Incidentally, his 
poem gives the exact date of the murder: Iyar 20 (May 2), 1008, and 
says that Ibn Ferrusiel was not yet forty. !38 
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Two other eulogies on the murder of some Jews of Granada, in 
a manuscript probably no later than thirteenth century (in which 
the anonymous poet is referred to as still living), seem to refer to 
personal enemies of the murdered Jews, obviously Muslims, who were 
responsible. !%? 

Solomon Ibn Gabirol also wrote a lengthy eulogy on a Jewish leader 
killed by the Christians. According to the heading of the poem it was 
written “in his youth,” which would indicate a probable date of 1037- 
40 (he was sixteen in 1037, in which year we have his earliest known 
poems). The individual, unfortunately, is not named, but was obviously 
important and well known in all the Jewish communities. He was killed 
not by Muslims but by some Christians with swords and arrows in the 
woods. 

Earlier, we have noted that Samuel Ibn Naghrillah’s father-in-law 
and nephew were killed on the roads, probably by Muslims (and see 
above on the Jewish wazir of Almeria). '*° 

The evidence is certainly not overwhelming, nor does it in any way 
nullify our general impression of the usual harmonious relations which 
existed between Muslims and Jews in Spain, but it certainly indicates 
that there were hostilities and danger. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


JEWISH POLEMIC AGAINST ISLAM 


The “Four Kingdoms” 


After the long period of intense persecution under the Christian 
Byzantines, interrupted briefly in 614 by false hopes aroused with the 
Persian conquest of Jerusalem, Jews may have welcomed the Muslim 
conquest of Palestine (634-40) and expected better treatment at the 
hands of the Muslims than they had received from the Christians (so, at 
least, contemporary Christian sources claim; although they may exhibit 
the same anti-Jewish bias in this regard which we saw in Spanish 
Christian sources about supposed Jewish “collaboration” in the Muslim 
conquest of Spain). ! 

There are various legends concerning ©Umar I and the building of 
the mosque of al-Aqsa in Jerusalem, and the supposed advice of a 
Jewish convert to Islam, Ka‘b al-Ahbar, and the legend that Jews 
demanded the throwing down of a cross on the Mount of Olives and 
the restoration of the Temple (!).2 Nevertheless, there are indications 
that the Jewish attitude did not remain friendly towards the Muslims; 
if, indeed, the initial reception had been favorable. The midrashic 
work known as Pirgey de-Rabiy Eli‘ ezer (date uncertain, but apparently 
mid-eighth century), perhaps written in Palestine or at least by a pro- 
Palestine author in Babylon (Iraq), reflects already a very negative 
attitude towards Islam: 


Bil©am said: “Of the seventy nations that the Holy One, blessed be 
He, created in His world, He did not put His name on any one of 
them except on Israel [ef = God in Hebrew] and since [He] made the 
name of Ishmael similar to the name of Israel, woe to him who shall 
live in his [Ishmael; the Muslims] days . . .? 


Immediately after this passage fifteen evil things are then attributed to 
the Muslims. Indeed, all of chapter 30 is a polemic against Islam. The 
Ishmaelites are linked with the “Amlekites and with Edom (ch. 44; 
cf. Ps. 83. 6-8), and these identifications remained in medieval Jewish 
polemic against Islam (unfortunately, we do not possess commentaries 
on this Psalm from the rabbis of the early Muslim period; e.g., Sa°adyah 
Gaon, Moses Ibn Chicatillah [the correct spelling]; but Abraham Ibn 
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¢Ezra and David Qimhi in their commentaries indicate their awareness 
of the connection of Ishmael - Muslims with Edom). 

A more positive note is struck in another apocalyptic work, written 
apparently in 750, purporting to be the visions of Simon bar Yohai 
(important talmudic sage), in which God reveals to him that the Muslim 
kingdom will rule over the Jews after “Edom.” He complains that 
they are just as bad as the Christians, but is told that they were only 
brought in order to save the Jews from the Christians. However, another 
apocalypse, “Ma‘aseh Daniel” (ca. 940), describes Muhammad as a 
camel-driver and false prophet and has God warning that the Jews 
should not follow Muhammad; an obvious indication that many Jews 
were converting. * 

At least in some respects, however, the Jews recognized that their 
situation improved under Islam. Thus, Yehudai Gaon expressed his 
thanks that God “destroyed the kingdom of Edom and anulled its 
decrees, and the Ishmaelites came and allowed [the Jews] to engage in 
Torah, to recite the Shema‘ [so-called “creed” and to pray.” Precisely 
this same argument was used by the Jewish convert to Islam Samau’al 
b. Yahya Ibn ©Abbas in his poelmic “Silencing the Jews” in order to 
prove that the Muslims were beneficial for the Jews. > 

The “four kingdoms” in the vision of Daniel 11 (see also Dan. 7. 3-6) 
had been traditionally explained in rabbinic sources as Babylon, Persia 
(including Media), Greece and Rome. But with the rise of Islam, Greece 
and Rome came to be considered virtually one continuous empire, and 
Islam now became the “fourth kingdom.” The “visions” of Simon 
bar Yohai, mentioned above, adds “Ishmael” to the traditional four 
kingdoms as, apparently, a fifth, using a homiletic interpretation of Isa. 
21. 6-7. In another apocalypse attributed to that talmudic sage, the 
Muslims are said to have been sent to punish the Christians (Edom). 

According to some apocalyptic traditions, the year of the Muslim 
conquest of Jerusalem (638) completed exactly 700 years of the 
domination of “Edom” (Rome), from 63 B.C.E., and 1000 years of the 
domination of Babylon, Persia-Media, Greece-Rome.® If the Jews of 
Palestine, who had suffered under Byzantine occupation, could joyfully 
welcome the Muslim conquest with messianic expectations’ they soon 
learned their mistake, and “Ishmael” became the fourth kingdom and 
Greece and Rome were compressed into one: Edom (possibly under 
Arabic influence, for in Arabic Rimi meant both Greece and Rome, as 
well as later “Christians.” Edom is the almost universal term in Hebrew 
texts; usually used to refer to Rome, originally, and then Christians 
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generally—Christianity being considered an extension and continuation 
of the Roman empire).* What precisely constituted “Rome,” of course, 
depended on the geographical position and historical perspective of 
the writer; that is why the Targum (Aramaic translation) Pseudo- 
Jonathan interpreted °Jr (Numb. 24. 19) as “Constantinople,” whereas 
“Rashi” (Solomon b. Isaac, famous commentator of France-Germany) 
understood it as ‘““Rome.”’? 

One of the most interesting statements on the four kingdoms 1s found 
in Midrash Leviticus Rabbah. Interpreting the story of Jacob’s ladder 
and the verse “Fear not, my servant Jacob” (Gen. 28. 12; Jer. 30. 10), 
it explains that Jacob saw in his dream the princes of Babylon, Media, 
Greece and Edom rising up the ladder. Each reached only a certain 
level, but Edom continued to climb and Jacob feared that he may never 
fall. Then God comforted him by assuring him that no matter how 
high Edom ascends, he will fall (cf. Obadiah 4). If Jacob had trusted 
sufficiently in God, he could have ascended the ladder and never fallen, 
but because he feared he was told his descendants will be enslaved by 
the four kingdoms, who will burden them with taxes and forced labor. 
It is strange that this midrashic interpretation was ignored by Spanish 
Jewish scholars, who chose instead various mystical and philosophical 
interpretations. !° 

Abraham Ibn ‘Ezra, who was born and educated in Muslim 
Spain, although he travelled extensively and wrote his commentaries 
elsewhere, interprets Gen. 10. 6 (“Kuttim’’) as “a name, and he is a son 
of Yavan; therefore I said in the commentary to Daniel [3. 39] that the 
kingdom of Greece [Yavan, according to tradition] and Rome [Kuttim 
in the Talmud] are one;” 1.e., “Kuttim” is both a son of Yavan, Greece, 
and Rome. In his commentary on Daniel, as cited, he identifies Kuttim 
with Aram, and both with Greece. On Dan. 7. 6 he says that the four 
beasts of Daniel’s vision are the four kingdoms as divided by Alexander 
the Great at his death, as written in the history of Joseph b. Gorion 
(the medieval Hebrew version of Josephus; Yosifon), and the third of 
these kingdoms is that of Antiochus. (See also his commentary on Ps. 
137. 7, that Edom is not Rome, for the Romans and Greeks were the 
same.) In his commentary on Zech. 11. 15 he states that the kingdom 
of Greece began when Alexander killed Darius, and “it continues until 
today, as I explained in Daniel; for Greece exiled Jerusalem to Edom,” 
that is, the Greek and Roman empires were essentially the same. 

The fourth kingdom becomes Islam already in Pirkey de-Rabiy 
Eli® ezer: 
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The Holy One, blessed be He, showed to our father Abraham (at the 
covenant) between the pieces (Gen. 15. 9 ff.) the four kingdoms, 
their rule and their destruction, as it is said ‘And he said unto 
him, Take me an heifer three years old, and a goat three years old’ 
(Gen. 15. 9). ‘A heifer three years old’—this is the kingdom which 
is ‘a heifer in the grass’ (Jer. 50. 11) ‘And a goat three years old’ 
this is the kingdom of Greece (Yavan), as it is said ‘And the buck 
of the goats grew very great’ (Dan. 8. 8). ‘And a ram three years 
old,’ this is the kingdom of Media and Persia, as it is said ‘And the 
ram which you saw that had two horns they are the kings of Media 
and Persia’ (Dan. 8. 20); ‘And a turtle-dove,’ these are the sons of 
Ishmael .. . !! 


Sa°adyah Gaon (d. 942) appears to refer to Edom as Ishmael in the 
famous “eighth chapter” of his theological treatise: “[the messiah son of 
Joseph] will gather to him men from our people and go to Jerusalem, 
after it has been in the possession of Edom and be there with them 
for a time.” !2 Cohen suggested that Jews living in the Muslim sphere 
of influence rejected the identification of Edom = Rome, and applied 
“Edom” primarily to the Christians, and thus made “Ishmael” (instead 
of traditional Edom) the fourth kingdom.!*? However, the opposite is 
more nearly correct; it is often the case—in the polemics found in 
Spanish Hebrew poetry discussed later here—and generally in polemical 
statements by Jews living in Muslim lands that Edom symbolizes not 
Christianity but Islam. 

Maimonides, for example, wrote that the “four kingdoms” are alluded 
to in Song of Songs 7. 1, where “the fourfold occurrence of the word 
‘return’ is an allusion to the four empires, each of which will endeavor 
to coerce us to abandon our faith and embrace theirs.” Furthermore, 
the Jews are now living under the dominion of the last of these four 
kingdoms (Islam, which he previously has censured severely), and Deut. 
4.28 already warns that Jews shall be forced to accept the faith of their 
enemies (no doubt he had in mind particularly the coercion of the 
Almohads, which he and his family had personally experienced). 

Further on, he states that the time of the coming of the messiah has 
been indicated in the prophecies of Daniel and Isaiah, and that it will 
coincide with the expansion of the Christian and Muslim dominion, “as 
it is today.” !4 

Yafet (hardly “Japhet” or “Yefet’”) b. © Ali, a famous Qaraite biblical 
exegete in Basra (ca. 950), cited frequently in the commentaries of Ibn 
‘Ezra, interprets the fourth kingdom and the “little horn” of Dan. 7.8 
and 8.9 as referring to the Muslim rulers of Baghdad, under whom 
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the Jews suffered, and the “arms” (Dan. 11. 31) as the Qarmatians 
(a branch of the Isma‘ili sect of the Shi°ites): “The origin of these 
troubles is that the ‘arms’ will seek to take away the kingdom of the 
¢ Abbasids from Babel [Baghdad], as the learned say, and also that they 
will prevent the pilgrims from praying at Mecca as they were wont to 
do, and destroy the memory of the ‘Man of the Spirit’ [Muhammad]. 
Thus the sword will come between them, the ‘arms’ will be victorious, 
and will do great slaughter among them.” According to Hirschfeld, 
“the learned’’ means not only the Qaraites, but is a reference to Jewish 
messianic expectations at that time (during the Qarmatian uprising), 
when the Jews hoped the rebels would relieve their burden and perhaps 
even allow some sort of Jewish independence in Palestine. !° 

An interesting early midrashic work, Pesigta de-Rav Kahana, 
apparently enumerates five kingdoms: Egypt, Babylon, Media, Greece 
and Edom—the latter kingdom apparently being the Byzantines (the 
traditional date of the fifth century for this work is undoubtedly correct, 
therefore).!© The text speaks flatteringly of all of them except Edom 
(although it says neither “wicked Edom” nor “Rome,” as the English 
translation has corrupted it). !7 

Another similar apocalyptic midrash of great importance, the 
Tana de-Vey Eliyahu, appears to contain some anti-Muslim polemical 
statements. It is not easy to arrive at a consensus on even the 
approximate date of this work. Suggestions have ranged from the 
talmudic era to the tenth century, and the modern translators actually 
believe that the work is a revelation of the prophet Elijah! !® So, too, 
theories about the country in which the work was written vary, and 
include Palestine, Babylon (Iraq), Persia, or Italy. From a statement 
made about the six thousand years of the world’s existence—two 
thousand of which are supposed to be the era of the messiah and “more 
than seven hundred” of these have already passed, it would appear that 
the work was completed at the end of the tenth century. !? 

There are only two clearly anti-Muslim references in the work. In 
describing the blissful scene of paradise, where God eats with the 
righteous and afterwards asks the patriarchs and Moses, Joshua and 
David to say grace, Abraham declines the honor, saying: “I cannot say 
grace, for from me came the seed [Ishmael] that provoked the Holy 
One.” 2° The second passage relates to the light of creation which has 
been hidden away for the righteous in the world to come, “they will say: 
Master of the universe, since You shine for us with this light of Yours, 
for whom is that darkness? Thereupon He will reply: [It is] for the 
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children of Esau and the children of Ishmael . . .” The “violence of the 
four kingdoms” to the Jews 1s mentioned also; they did not even permit 
a scroll of the Torah to be left (a great exaggeration, of course). 7! 

Of great interest also is the comment of David Qimhi, A scholar 
from Provence who lived and wrote in Spain, on Joel 4. 19: 


Egypt and Edom are [here] mentioned— Egypt because of the 
Ishmaelites, and Edom because of the kingdom of Rome, and these 
two peoples [Muslims and Christians] have been dominant for a long 
period, and will be until the time of redemption; and it [sic; both 
of them together] is the fourth beast of Daniel. Egypt is mentioned 
in connection with the Ishmaelites because the wife of Ishmael was 
an Egyptian, as it is said [Gen. 21. 21] ‘and his [Ishmael’s] mother 
took him a wife from the land of Egypt.’ And also his mother Hagar 
was an Egyptian [Gen. 16. 1]; therefore, this people is linked to 
Egypt. Edom is mentioned in connection with Rome—and so did 
Isaiah, in the passage ‘Come near, O nations’ [34. 1], which is about 
the destruction of Rome, as I explained there22. This is said because 
the majority of the kingdom of Rome are Edomites, even though 
many nations intermingled with them—just as there intermingled also 
[many] with the Ishmaelites; they are called according to the essential 
element. The king Caesar was an Edomite, and so all the kings after 
him in Rome. These two peoples did evil to the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin which were exiled among them, and spilled their blood like 
water in their lands. Edom, which is the Roman kingdom, was the one 
which destroyed the second Temple, at the hand of the evil Titus, and 
spilled their [Jews’] blood and exiled them among the nations. On 
this our exile is this passage [Joel 4. 19] said; therefore, only Judah 
is mentioned, for the ten tribes which the king of Assyria exiled, and 
who have not returned to this day, were not in the dominion of these 
two peoples [Christians and Muslims]. 23 


Elsewhere, Qimhi speaks of Israel’s enemy, “wicked Rome, under 
whom Israel’s exile has lasted more than a thousand years and who 
thinks that the hope of Israel is lost. They rejoice at their [the Jews’ ] 
misfortune.” 24 

“Evil” and “wicked” are terms frequently applied in polemics to 
refer to Christianity and to Islam. The source for this is the rabbinical 
expression “the wicked kingdom” (malkhut ha-resha‘ah), found in 
the Talmud (Berakhot 61 b; etc.), always meaning Rome. In Pesiqta 
Rabbatai, a midrashic work written 1n the latter half of the ninth century, 
probably in Byzantium, we find (for the first time?) the term “the 
wicked people” (umah ha-resha‘ah): “dominion is not given into the 
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hands of the wicked people, only until the messiah shall come and ‘a 
ruler from Jacob’ [Num. 24. 19].”2> Similarly, the expression “wicked 
kingdom” is found; here, certainly referring to Christianity: ‘“‘Lo, the 
winter is past’ [Song of Songs 2. 11], this is the wicked kingdom.” 7° 

It is interesting that Moses b. Nahman, for example, does not use 
any of this terminology, even referring to Christians. Bahya b. Asher 
of Zaragoza, however, did cite the Mekhilta concerning °Amalek: “all 
the other kingdoms engage in battle only during the first six hours of 
the day, but this wicked kingdom engages in battle from morning to 
evening.” (With the common identification particularly of the Muslim 
Berbers as “Amalek in medieval Spain, one wonders if he did not 
specifically intend the constantly warring Berbers.)?’ 

Later Spanish rabbis, living under Christian rule, rejected completely 
the interpretation of Islam as the fourth kingdom. For example, the 
renowned Jonah Gerundi commented on Zech. 2. 10 that the four 
winds there refer to the four kingdoms, for Babylon is in the North, 
Persia the East, Greece the West, and Edom the South.*® Yet on Num. 
24. 18 he says that the present exile is that of Rome, which is Edom, 
which will ultimately fall at the hands of the messiah (referring, again, 
to Num. 24. 17, “there shall step forth [or tread] a star from Jacob;” 
many translations of the verse are wrong). Rome is the fourth beast of 
the vision of Daniel, as is clear from the teachings of the (talmudic) 
sages. Since the actual destruction of the second Temple and the exile 
was at the hands of Rome, this final exile in which the Jews live 1s 
called “Roman” wherever Jews are found—even among the Muslims 
and in India. Perhaps the Muslim kingdom will be destroyed before the 
coming of the messiah, he concludes, but Rome itself will be destroyed 
by the messiah. 2? 

Part of this, at least, he appears to have borrowed from his cousin, 
Moses b. Nahman. In his commentary on Num. 24. 18 he writes: 
“the fall of Edom will be at the hands of the messiah, for our exile today 
at the hand of Rome is considered [as that of] Edom.” He alludes to 
verse 17 there, that the “star of Jacob” is the messiah. 3° 

Bahya b. Asher Ibn Halawa of Zaragoza, formerly a student of 
Solomon Ibn Adret of Barcelona, composed his famous commentary on 
the Torah in 1291.3! In his commentary on Ex. 5. 22 he states simply 
that in this “last exile, we live under the domination and tribulations 
of the kingdom of Edom,” without further clarification. In more detail 
is his comment on Deut. 30. 7, where he explains “your enemies” as 
Ishmael (Muslims) and ‘those who hate you” as Esau (Christians), “‘and 
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they are the two peoples to whom we are subjugated and among whom 
we are dispersed.” He interprets a story in the Talmud (B. B. 73 b) as 
referring to these two peoples and explains that in the future Ishmael 
will flee to “us” (the Jews) and give “us” their animals to sacrifice for 
them; and, indeed, they will convert and become Jews, and so also the 
Christians. (See Ch. VI on sacrifices.) 

Furthermore, he explains why Ishmael is called “enemy” and Esau 
“those who hate you”: because “an enemy is greater [worse] than a 
hater, for a hater even though he acts in an evil manner still behaves with 
some compassion, but an enemy has eternal enmity in his heart . . . [and 
this is Esau], for the essence of our exile in all places is among the sons 
of Edom .. . and because the sons of Ishmael are more difficult to Israel 
than the sons of Esau, scripture calls them ‘your enemy;’ therefore it 
is said, ‘Under the [rule of] Edom, but not under Ishmael’’’ (1.e., it is 
better under the Christians than under the Muslims). 

He continues to observe that “Solomon” called these nations “two 
daughters” (Prov. 30. 15) and said that they were ordained for hell. So 
also Isaiah prophesied concerning them: “they that sanctify themselves” 
(66. 17), these are the sons of Edom “whose manner is to move their 
fingers here and there” (he certainly means genuflection); and “purify 
themselves,” these are the sons of Ishmael ‘“‘whose manner is to wash 
their hands and feet [before prayer], but not their hearts, which is the 
essence.”32 So also in his commentary on Deut. 30. 2, “we who are 
dispersed here, Judah and Benjamin, for we are subjugated under the 
enemies and those who hate us [and] have pursued us—these are Edom 
and Ishmael.” 

Rabbi Jonah Gerundi discussed at length the various exiles of the 
Jews, concluding with the “present exile,” also in relation to this same 
passage in Deuteronomy, which he also said refers to those peoples who 
exile the Jews, referring particularly to v. 7 there “which alludes to the 
two peoples [Christians and Muslims] which always persecuted us.” 
So also he explained Lev. 26. 32 (and see “Rashi” there) as “good 
tidings for all the periods of exile that our Land [Palestine] cannot 
receive [Sustain] our enemies . . . for from the day we left it, it has not 
accepted another people or language, and all of them endeavor to settle 
it but are unable.” *3 

Even though “Ishmael” is worse than “Esau” (Edom), according to 
Bahya, the general exile or dispersion under Edom is the worst of all 
exiles. In his first homily on “Redemption” (in Kad ha-Qemah), he 
explains Isa. 21. 11, “The burden of Dumah. One calls to me out of 
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Se‘°ir [Babylon],” to mean that the kingdom of Edom is called “(Dumah’’ 
(as in Ezek. 27. 32), or because “‘in all the exiles in which Israel was 
dispersed their end [of the exile] was revealed and known; but in this 
exile which is of the kingdom of Edom its end is hidden and concealed, 
it is called ‘Dumah’ [silent].”*4 There is further a problem with the 
identification of “Dumah” in that it may, in fact, refer to an Arabic 
tribe (cf. Gen. 25. 14). Sa°adyah Gaon in his Arabic translation of 
the Torah simply rendered it as “‘al-Duma,” with no explanation. Qimhi, 
however, understood it to refer to the Arabs. Nevertheless, it is clear 
that Bahya identified the fourth kingdom (Edom) with Rome and the 
Christians; and so he indeed says there. Obviously, from all the 
above, Bahya must be included among those who considered “Edom” 
to include both Christians and Muslims. 

Bahya may have influenced other later statements of a similar nature; 
e.g., Qimhi on Ps. 22. 17: “we are in the exile as in a circle; we are 
not able to escape without falling into the hands of preditors, for if we 
leave the rule of the Ishmaelites we shall come under the rule of the 
uncircumcised [Christians];” also Petrus Alfonsus (Moses ha-Sefardiy, 
a Jew who converted to Christianity in Arag6én in the twelfth century) 
has a similar statement (not, obviously, influenced by Bahya); Joseph 
Ibn Chicatillah (a Spanish gabalist; no relation to Moses) wrote in 1293 
that Isaac’s blessing of Esau meant that he understood it would be better 
for the Jews to be subjugated to Esau than to “other nations.” 35 

In his above-cited first homily on redemption, Bahya quotes Midrash 
Tehilim that one of the four things which God showed to Abraham was 
“the kingdoms”: Babylon, Greece, Media and Edom. Similarly in 
his commentary on Gen. 28, he cites Pirgey de R’ Eliezer that God 
showed the four kingdoms and their rule and ultimate destruction to 
Jacob. *© Similarly, Qimhi cites the Midrash Tehilim on another psalm 
(13. 2) on the four kingdoms: Babylon, Media, Greece and Edom (so; 
in that order!). 37 

In his previously-cited interpretation of Isa. 21. 11, Bahya offers 
yet another possible explanation for “Dumah” as “silent,” based on the 
fact that nowhere in the scriptures is the name of the fourth beast of 
Daniel’s vision revealed except in Ps. 80. 14, “the boar out of the 
wood ravages it.” In medieval Hebrew polemical poetry this image 
of the “boar” was used to refer to “Edom.” In the passage in Psalms 
there, the Hebrew word for “wood” (forest), ya°ar, has the letter “ayin 
suspended above the line. Bahya explains that this is because “they” 
(Christians) worship “the suspended one” or the “hung” one (crucified 
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Christ).7® All of this would indicate some ambiguity on his part as to 
whether he truly believed that Muslims were worse than Christians. 


Anti-Muslim Polemic: Ha-Levy-and Maimonides 


One of the best-known (if greatly overestimated) works written by 
a Jew of medieval Spain is certainly Judah ha-Levy’s work known 
generally by the title of its medieval Hebrew translation, Kuzary, 
originally in Judeo-Arabic Kitab al-radd wa’l-dalil fi al-din al-dhalil 
(“Book of the refutation and demonstration of the despised faith’’). 3° 

The book, which ha-Levy himself dismissed as a trivial little thing 
which he wrote primarily to refute the Qaraites, seems to have had 
little impact in al-Andalus, or Spain in general, or elsewhere during 
the medieval period (Ibn ‘Ezra, it is true, cited ha-Levy in his own 
commentary on the Bible, but sometimes these quotations are not found 
in the “Kuzary,”’ but apparently are from a lost commentary on the 
Bible which ha-Levy, like his fellow poet and philosopher Ibn Gabirol, 
wrote). 

The work is based on the previously-mentioned conversion of the 
Khazar kingdom to Judaism, but is used merely as a staging for ha- 
Levy’s own arguments, couched in a debate between representatives of 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam who supposedly tried to convince the 
Khazar king to join their faith. There are three basic aims in the work: 
to argue the superiority of the Jewish faith over Christianity and Islam, 
the superiority of revealed religion over Aristotelian philosophy, and 
the superiority of traditional rabbinical Judaism over the heresy of the 
Qaraites. 

In fact, the arguments against Islam are weak and veiled. Discussing 
the nature of prophecy and revelation to the Jews, for instance, he has 
the rabbi say that prophecy does not consist, as the philosophers think, 
in union of man’s intellect with the Active Intellect, which some call 
the “holy spirit” or the angel Gabriel (a clear reference to Islam). 

In discussing the signficance of the Land of Israel, he says that Isaac 
and Ishmael quarreled because of it and Ishmael was driven out, being 
the “shell” (Ar. gishra; rind, peel or shell; that which is discarded). 
Even though Ishmael was blessed, it was only with the goods of this 
world, but the “covenant” was only made with Isaac, for neither Ishmael 
nor Esau merited it. *! 

Finally, he objects that the “later” religions (which came after 
Judaism) only pretend to venerate the Holy Land, while at the same 
time revering places sacred to idols. “Retaining the relics of ancient 
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idolatry, they changed nothing but the forms.” He suggests that Deut. 
28.36, 64: “And you shall worship there other gods, wood and stone” 
is an allusion to these religions (the cross, obviously, and the stone of 
the Kaba at Mecca). * 

Surprisingly, perhaps, he has even less to say about Christianity, and 
seems more sympathetic to that religion than to Islam. He exhibits a 
sophisticated knowledge of the theology of the Incarnation, placing in 
the mouth of the Christian the statement that God’s essence became 
embodied in the womb of a virgin of the noblest of Jewish women, 
who gave birth to one “outwardly human [ndsiti al-zahir) but inwardly 
divine [lahiti al-batin], sent forth apparently a prophet but actually 
divine. He is the messiah, called among us the son of God, and he is 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Sprit.”* 

Repeatedly, ha-Levy refers to the “degradation” (dhull) and 
impoverished nature of the Jews; and yet, he says, other religions pride 
themselves in these things (he quotes Matt.5. 39-40 as an example), 
and so also the founder of Islam at first suffered. He acknowledges 
that most Jews bear this temporal degradation unwillingly and without 
proper humility, but says that even these will be rewarded, for at least 
they do not convert, which they could do with one word. Furthermore, 
Israel and its faith is the “seed” which produced the tree resembling it 
(Christianity and Islam). There follows a most important statement: 


Truly the religions [milal] are a preparation [fauti’a] and introduction 
[muqaddima | for the anticipated messiah who is the fruition and they 
all will become his fruit. Then, 1f they acknowledge him, they will 
become one tree, and at that time they shall honor [read: yafdulina] 
the root which they despised, as we said concerning “Behold my 
servant prospers’ [Isa. 52. 13; cf. Kuzary I. 34 ff.]“4 


This statement unquestionably influenced Maimonides in his own 
similar statement in Mishneh Torah (his “Code” of Jewish law) 
concerning the other religions as preparation for the coming of the 
messiah, discussed below (the Kuzary was written in 1140 and the 
Mishneh Torah was begun around 1168 and completed in 1178). 

One of the questions sent to Maimonides (Moses b. Maymiin) by 
students of Rabbi Ephraim of Tyre in 1177 concerned the permissibility 
of assisting a Gentile in “uncovering” (i.e., removing the membrane 
of the corona of the penis, when the Gentile had already cut the 
membrane), and whether there is a distinction between Muslim and 
Christian Gentiles in this. Maimonides replied that it certainly is 
allowed, since a Gentile who performs a commandment receives a 
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reward even though he is not obligated in the commandment. “There 
is no distinction between a Muslim and a Christian” (so, in the original 
Judeo-Arabic text). 4 

Another of their questions concerned the permissibility of teaching 
Jewish law to Gentiles (cf. Sanhedrin 59 a), to which Maimonides 
replied that it is absolutely forbidden unless the Gentile converts, but 
it is permitted to teach the commandments and their explanation to 
Christians and “attract them to religion” (jadhabahim nahwa al-din; 
not “to our religion” as Blau erroneously translates), but not even this 
may be taught to Muslims since they do not believe that “this Torah 
is divinely revealed” (1.e., they accuse the Jews of having forged or 
falsified the Torah), and they have their own traditions and erroneous 
interpretations of what the Torah says. The Christians, however, 
accept the text of the Torah, and only provide their own interpretation 
and allegorical meaning—which possibly they may reject if given the 
correct interpretation. 4° 

In the Mishneh Torah, Maimonides discusses at length the distinction 
between true and false prophets, and says “therefore, if there arises a 
man, whether of the nations or of Israel, who performs miracles and 
says God sent him to add or delete a commandment or to interpret a 
commandment in a way we did not hear from Moses, or he says those 
commandments which were commanded to Israel are not eternal but 
only for this time, he is a false prophet” and must be killed. 4’ 

Perhaps the most famous of all Maimonides’ responsa dealing with 
Islam (indeed, the only one so far to have received scholarly attention) 
is the one addressed to Obadiah the proselyte. (He was originally a 
Muslim, and is not to be confused with the proselyte Obadiah who was, 
apparently, a Christian minor nobleman and author of a well-known 
treatise after his conversion.) This former Muslim asked Maimonides 
about his view that Muslims are not idolaters, saying that when he had 
told this to his rabbi the latter had insulted and humiliated him, claiming 
that Muslims were idolaters. Maimonides replied: “These [present-day] 
Muslims are not idolaters at all, and [idolatry] has already been cut off 
from their mouths and hearts and they unify God, may he be exalted, 
In a proper unification in which there is no doubt. Nor because they 
lie and exaggerate about us and say that we claim that God has a son 
should we lie about them to say they are idolaters.” Those that bow 
down at Mecca today have their intentions only on God, although in 
pre-Islamic times idolatry was practiced there. *8 
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Nothing could be clearer than his statement in the (uncensored 
eds. of) Mishneh Torah, the laws concerning idolatry: “Christians are 
idolaters, and the first day [Sunday] is their holiday; therefore it is 
forbidden to trade with them in the land of Israel on the fifth and sixth 
day [Thursday and Friday; two days before their religious day] in each 
and every week, and it is not necessary to add on the first day itself 
it is forbidden in every place [not just in Israel]; and so we deal with 
them in all of their holidays.” 

Similarly, in his commentary on the Mishnah (begun, at least, in 
his youth while still living in Cordoba), he explains that the holidays 
mentioned there were all known among the Christians at the time the 
Mishnah was written: “And know that this Christian nation which 
claims the claim of the messiah, in all their various sects, all of them 
are idolaters . . .” (etc., as in his later ruling in M.T.).°° 

Very important also is the passage in M.T. at the end of the laws 
concerning kings, again only in the uncensored text: 


But if he [one who claims to be the messiah] does not meet with 
full success, or is slain, it is obvious that he is not [this messiah] 
promised in the Torah. He is to be regarded like all the wholehearted 
and worthy kings of the House of David who died... 

Even [of Jesus of Nazareth] who imagined that he was the messiah, 
but was put to death by the court [bet din; Jewish court], Daniel had 
prophesied [concerning him; here he quotes Dan. 11. 14]... For 
has there ever been a greater stumbling than this? All the prophets 
affirmed that the messiah would redeem Israel, save them, gather 
their dispersed, and (strengthen) the commandments. But (this, Jesus) 
caused Israel to be destroyed by the sword, their remnant to be 
dispersed and humiliated, (to change the Torah), causing the (majority 
of the) world to err and serve another besides God. 

(But the thoughts of the creator of the world are not in the power of 
man to grasp); for our ways are not His ways, neither are our thoughts 
His thoughts. All these matters [relating to Jesus] and the Ishmaelite 
[Muhammad] who came after him, only serve to (straighten) the way 
for the king messiah, to prepare the whole world to worship God 
(together) .. . (How is this? The world is already filled with talk 
of the messiah and of the Torah and of the commandments, and 
these things have spread to the distant lands) and many peoples, 
uncircumcised of heart [and flesh] are discussing these matters and 
the commandments of the Torah...) 
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The source for the second paragraph here is undoubtedly ha-Levy’s 
statement, previously cited, on the same matter. In turn, Maimonides 
was quoted by Moses b. Nahman (Nahmanides). >? 

In the Guide, which also has many anti-Muslim polemical statements, 
Maimonides also admits: “There is no doubt that there are things that 
are common to all three of us, I mean the Jews, the Christians, and 
the Muslims,” such as creation, belief in miracles, etc. But doctrines 
peculiar to the Christians, such as the Trinity, or to Muslims, such as 
kalam, are of no use to Jews. 

In spite of his generally much harsher attitude to Christianity, and 
his firm conviction that Islam is not idolatry, Maimonides did not spare 
the Muslims, probably particularly in light of the Almohad persecution: 


‘Know, our brothers, that because of our sins God plunged us into 
this people—i.e., the Muslims, who have increased wrong [nikdya] 
to us, to enforce laws [against us] and to despise us . . . Never 
did a nation molest, degrade, debase and hate us as much as 
they . .. No matter how much we suffer and elect to remain 
at peace with them, they stir up strife and sedition.” >4 


Most of his attack, even in that letter to the Jews of Yemen, 
was against Christianity, however. Nevertheless, he finally turns his 
attention again to Islam: “After [Jesus] arose the Madman’ who 
emulated his precursor [Jesus], since he paved the way for him. But 
he added the further objective of procuring rule and submission [talb 
al-mulk; pursuit of sovereignty] and he invented what is well known 
[Islam].”’>6 

There can be little doubt that Maimonides, and perhaps also his 
correspondent in Yemen (Jacob b. Netanel al-Fayyumi), was familiar 
with the previously-mentioned polemic of the apostate Jew Sama’ual 
b. Yahya (Judah) Ibn °Abbas.°’ Inasmuch as many errors have been 
made concerning the father of that convert to Islam, a few words should 
be said about him. He was called in Arabic Abi’l-Baqa’ Yahya Ibn 
¢ Abbas al-Maghribi, and in Hebrew Judah Ibn Abun (his son says that 
¢ Abbas was merely an attempt at an Arabic equivalent for Heb. Abun). 
Since Sama’ual tells us that his grandfather’s Arabic kunya was Abt 
Nasr, Judah’s name could not have been “Judah ben Samuel,” as often 
stated, but simply “Judah Samuel,” as he signed several of his poems. >8 

Sama’ual, the son of Judah, converted to Islam in Azarbaijan in 
1163, and immediately wrote his anti-Jewish polemic, which is the 
earliest “ccompendium”—or complete work—of a Muslim anti-Jewish 
polemic extant. A final revision was made in 1167, and the work 
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was completed not long before Maimonides wrote his letter to Yemen. 
There can be little doubt, therefore, that Maimonides had seen this 
treatise and had it in mind when he wrote his attacks against Islam in 
that letter. Again and again he takes up the very themes dealt with by 
Sama’ ual, such as the supposed “bastardy” of Jesus (which Maimonides 
agrees is not technically correct, though Jesus’ father, he says, was a 
non-Jew).°? Sama’ual expressed his anger that the two names “current 
among the Jews” for Muhammad are the Hebrew words “‘pasul, meaning 
‘vile’’ (Ar. sagat; “worthless, trash;” actually, pasul means “flawed, 
blemished,” but was used as a homonym for Ar. rasiil, “prophet’’) 
and meshuga® (“madman;” Ar. majniin). Maimonides, as we have 
seen, used this expression. Sama’ual also has a lengthy section on the 
attempts of ancient nations to harm the Jews, which is very similar 
also to what Maimonides then writes about this, except that Sama’ual 
claimed that the Muslims did not follow this example, but protected the 
Jews, © 

Another possibility, equally probable, is that Sama’ual’s treatise had 
a direct influence on the “apostate” (so; not “apostle” as incorrectly 
translated) who arose in Yemen and succeeded in converting a number 
of other Jews there.°! Thus, Maimonides refers to his correspondent’s 
statement that this man had claimed several passages in the Bible refer 
to the “madman” (Muhammad), such as the numerical value of the 
words bi-me’od me’od (Gen. 17. 20), the verses Deut. 33.1, 18.15, and 
Gen. 17.20. Precisely these verses are used in Sama’ual’s arguments. ©” 

Ibn °Ezra, in his commentary on Ex. 1, on the words me’od me’od, 
says: “Those who say [that this refers to] the king of Ishmael [sic; 
Muhammad], that the number of bi-me’od me’od is like his name in 
gimatria, what will they [say] about this [passage] written (concerning) 
Israel? And God forbid that the prophet [Moses] spoke in gimatria and 
in allusions!” © 


Muhammad 


As we have seen, Maimonides was severe in his polemic against 
Muhammad, calling him the “madman.” It should also be noted that a 
considerable amount of material in his philosophical work, especially 
the Guide, can be seen at least partially as polemic against Islam, 
but that discussion does not properly belong here. Unquestionably, 
however, Maimonides distinguished between the religion of Islam, 
which he criticized severely, and Muslims, towards whom he was more 
lenient. Certainly he did not consider Muslims to be “‘idolaters.” 
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It is remotely possible that Abraham Ibn ‘Ezra’s views on 
Muhammad may also have influenced Maimonides. In Ibn °Ezra’s 
Hebrew translation of Ibn al-Muthanna’s astronomical commentary we 
read: “In the ancient days there was neither wisdom nor law [Heb. dat; 
religious law] among the sons of Ishmael who dwelled in their tents, 
until there arose the Proclaimer [Muhammad] and gave them from his 
heart a new law... .”% 

Obviously, these words are an interpolation by Ibn °Ezra into the text 
of Ibn al-Muthanna. The expression “gave them from his heart’ (natan 
mi-libo, or “devised from his heart,” bada mi-libo [cf. II Kings 12.33; 
the gerey]) refers to the invention of heretical or new ideas. Thus, 
Abraham Ibn Daid used the expression in reference to the “Cutheans” 
(Samaritans). Strangely, he is very silent about Muhammad, however, 
and the whole subject of the rise of Islam, saying only that “Muhammad, 
king of the Arabs, had begun to make his pretensions [literally, “assert 
his claims”] in 4374 [614 C.E.].”®© 

In the Guide, discussing the various kinds of laws in a society, 
Maimonides states that if you find a law which is concerned both with 
“soundness of body” and of belief (i.e., correct actions and opinions), 
such a law is by divine guidance. He then adds: “It remains for 
you to know whether he who lays claim to such a guidance is a 
perfect man to whom a prophetic revelation of that guidance has been 
vouchsafed, or whether he is an individual who lays claim to these 
dicta, having plagiarized them.” The “strongest indication” is whether 
he renounces and shows contempt for “bodily pleasures” (eating and 
drinking, but particularly sex), for God “has stigmatized through it 
[copulation] everyone who [falsely] lays a claim to prophecy.” © 

Medieval commentaries on Maimonides already suggested that this 
is a veiled allusion to Muhammad and his numerous wives and general 
sexual lust. ©” 

Moses b. Joshua Narboni (known also as Vidal Balsom) of Provence, 
in his commentary on Ibn Rushd’s (Averroes) treatise on conjunction 
with the Active Intellect, quotes this chapter of the Guide at length, and 
comments that “plagiarize” there refers to those who “plagiarize our 
perfect Law [Torah] or [from] the prophecy of Abraham, who fulfilled 
the Torah in its entirety and who commanded it to his children in the 
form of [literally, similar to] a testament [will]. Then arose a man 
who claimed credit for his prophecy of that testament [literally, “who 
pretended that he prophesied by that testament’], calling it a Law.” 
He cites also the passage concerning copulation and refers to Moses 
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marrying a Cushite woman (Num. 12. 1), saying that he abstained 
from her, “to say nothing of other women.” ® 

As noted previously, Maimonides referred to Muhammad as “the 
madman.” Elsewhere in his letter to Yemen, he wrote that the prophecy 
of Daniel, etc., concerning the coming of the messiah would be fulfilled 
when the kingdoms of the Christians (al-Riimi) and Arabs would be 
spread throughout the world “as it is today,” and Daniel describes as 
the last thing before the coming of the messiah the appearance of the 
Muslim kingdom, “and so Isaiah explained that the proof [sign] of 
the coming of the messiah is the rise of the ‘madman’. . .”® That 
the underlying source for this term in Jewish thought is Hos. 9.7 is 
confirmed by the reference of the Qaraite exegete Yafet b. © Ali to Mu- 
hammad as “man of the spirit (from that same verse). ”° 

It is also possible that Maimonides was influenced by Abraham b. 
Hiya (or, correctly, Haya) of Barcelona, who used the expression 
“madman” for Muhammad in more than one of his works, which 
were known to Maimonides. One of those statements 1s particularly 
significant, and its possible influence on Maimonides 1s such that it 
should be given in full here: 


The great conjunction of the aquatic trigon’* begins with the sign 
of Scorpio, a sign of falsehood and deceit and habitation of evil 
and the sword and robbery; in its days there appeared the kingdom 
of the despised madman [Muhammad] who held the kingdom by 
flattery, deceit and by force of sword and warfare. You do not find 
a law [nomos] which was innovated in the world after the kingdom 
of Israel and after the Torah was given to them at Mt. Sinai other 
than those laws to which you find allusion in the book of Daniel, and 
they themselves testify, and the wisdom of astrology testifies against 
them, that they are laws of wickedness and religions of vanity and 
transgression. 73 


Polemics in Hebrew Poetry 


Poetry, as we have seen, is an important source for understanding 
not only daily life but also emotions and thought , which must have 
been shared by the readers (or, if one insists, the hearers) of this poetry. 
Elsewhere I have written in detail on the anti-Muslim and anti-Christian 
polemical sentiments found in medieval Hebrew poetry of Spain, so that 
only a brief summary and some examples will be provided here. ”4 
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The earliest known Hebrew poet, Diinash Ibn Labrat, already utilized 
this theme, and not in a “religious’’ poem (piyut) but a secular one. In 
refusing an invitation from a friend to attend a wine party, he wrote: 


How dare you suggest this 
when the holy House, God’s dwelling, belongs 
to the uncircumcised. 
With folly you speak, choosing idleness, 
and empty things you say, like the scorners and fools. 
You rejoice, while foxes run in Zion. 
How can we drink wine, and how raise our heads, 
and we are as nothing—despised and loathed? 7° 


Jerusalem, “God’s holy House,” is in the hands, hardly of the 
“uncircumcised,” literally—for the Muslims still controlled it until 
1099—but spiritually. Note the allusion to the familiar phrase of “foxes 
running in Zion” (Neh. 3. 35 and Song of Songs 2. 15), and the plaint 
about the despised nature of the Jewish people. 

Other early Hebrew poets, such as Joseph Ibn Abitur and Samuel 
Ibn Naghrillah, wrote poetry with polemical references, some of which 
have already earlier been mentioned. 

Solomon Ibn Gabirol, also of the eleventh century, attacked both 
Christians and Muslims. He also referred to the “four kingdoms” theme: 


Slaves reign over us, and we are in exile... 
Sheshakh has ruled over me until it stooped; 
Seir took me captive, and Greece and Persia, 
Elam, Meshekh and Tiras have scattered me — 
And yet Ishmael crushes and destroys. ’© 


Sheshekh (cf. Jer. 51. 41) stands for Babylon, which “stooped” (Isa. 
46. 1), or was destroyed. Seir also is Babylon, and the other names are 
found in Gen. 10. 2, 22. 

Judah ha-Levy combines several of the motifs we have encountered 
previously; e.g: 


. what can I say since 
Edom has become a resident in my palace 
and the hands of the Arab and Esau reign 
And there rules over me 

the nation of dogs of my flock. 

My [Israel’s] name which was a gentle melody 
has been changed in the mouths of strangers to contempt, 
they who exult over me with a dream: 
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the Hagarites, Moabites and Ammonites 

who despise the word of a certain holy one 
And to false prophets 

they turn me aside. 7” 


“Edom” (the Christians) has taken up residence in the “palace” 
(Jerusalem, by this time conquered by the Christians), and both 
Christians and Muslims rule over Jews. “They who exult over me 
with a dream,” or night vision (cf. Job 33. 15; Zech. 13. 4), is surely 
an allusion to Islam. Hagarites, Moabites and Ammonites, as I have 
previously remarked, stand for the Berbers, particularly. The “certain 
holy one” refers to Dan. 8. 13. 

Moses Ibn °Ezra(h), patron and friend of ha-Levy, also incorporated 
several themes in various lines of his poetry: 


The four kingdoms have judged [God’s] people 
with wicked judgement 
And draw a doubled-edged sword, for no sin, 


to spill its blood. 
* KK K K OK 


Destroy the multitude of Qedar and Seir 


and the cherished people bring into the covenant. 
* KK KK *K 


I hear the sigh of the hind, wailing from the 


prisons of Edom and imprisonment of the Arabs. 
* * KK OK 


(“hind,” female gazelle, usually a beautiful woman; but metaphorically 
the Jewish people). 


Have mercy, Lord, on those who fear [You], 
Who dwell imprisoned by Edom and Ishmael. 78 


These, and many more examples translated and discussed in an earlier 
article, serve to illustrate the use of fairly standard topoi, or motifs, in 
polemical poetry, drawn from sources quite familiar to the ordinary 
Jews who were the intended audience of the poems. 

Taken as a whole, neither the limited polemical references in a few 
writers (however important) nor in a few poems convinces that there 
was widespread hostility towards Muslims among the Jews of Spain; 
however, the evidence does serve as a mild corrective to too idyllic a 
picture of relations. 
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Muslim Anti-Jewish Polemic 


Surprisingly, perhaps, there is even less to talk about with respect to 
the Muslim side in al-Andalus; 1.e., polemical writing directed against 
Jews. Aside from the already-discussed polemical statements directed 
specifically against the Ibn Naghrillahs, there is only one treatise that 
can be mentioned. This is the (also previously-mentioned) work on the 
history of religions of Ibn Hazm. Again, as I have dealt extensively 
with this work in another context, only a brief summary shall be given 
here. 

Ibn Hazm claimed that Ezra had “forged” the Torah, an idea which 
was picked up from him (and certainly not from Abraham Ibn °Ezra, 
as has wrongly been claimed) by the Jewish convert to Islam Sama’ual, 
of Andalusian background. Ibn Hazm stated that the Sadducees alone 
believed that ©Uzayr (he does not here, however, mean Ezra, which 
name he constantly translated as “Azra) was the “son of God.’’®° (We 
have already noted that Maimonides referred to this Muslim accusation 
that Jews believed that God had a son.) 

Ibn Khaldiin, of importance for us because of his family’s origin in al- 
Andalus (near Seville), also says that it is “well known” (i.e., commonly 
argued) that Jews altered the Torah, but he adds that this opinion is 
nevertheless “unacceptable to thorough scholars,” for divinely revealed 
scripture would not be dealt with in such a manner. Some earlier 
Muslim authorities also rejected the charge, because of doubts this 
might cast on the authority of Islam’s own claims to biblical traditions. 

Ibn Hazm, who knew Hebrew fairly well, also attacked rabbinical 
and mystical literature of the Jews. Both in Fas! and in his polemic 
against Ibn Naghrillah he refers to the mystical work Shi®ur Qomah 
(“measure of the [divine] body”) and the teaching about the “crown” of 
God (found, not in “Seder Nashim” [Nidah], as he says, but Hagigah 
13 b). 

Important also is his attack on anthropomorphism in the Bible (rather 
strange, in light of the numerous examples of this in the Qur’an).®! 

As I have demonstrated, this important work of Ibn Hazm was well 
known, of course, to Jewish writers at the time and later. Judah b. 
Barzilay in Barcelona and Abraham Ibn Daid in Toledo both responded 
to its charges. More importantly, Maimonides, in his letter to the 
Jews of Yemen, his commentary on the Mishnah, his legal code, and 
especially in the Guide, also responded specifically to the charges made 
by Ibn Hazm, as well as to those of Sama’ual, whose work in itself 
was inspired by Ibn Hazm. 
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Finally, I have also shown that in the thirteenth century in Barcelona, 
the renowned Solomon Ibn Adret was shown an excerpt, in Hebrew 
translation, or was informed orally, of the statements of Ibn Hazm. 
Since he did not know the name of the “madman” (again, that term) 
who had written this, nor of his polemic with Ibn Naghrillah, Ibn Adret 
denied the claim that the author had ever debated these things with 
a Jewish scholar. Ibn Adret then wrote his own refutation of the 
charges. ®2 

Moses Ibn °Ezra(h) also was aware at least of the Muslim claim 
to the “perfection of the Qur’an” (i°jaz al-Qur’an), with its implied 
corrolary of the imperfection, or abrogation, of other scriptures: 


The two categories which we previously mentioned, the Isma°iliya 
[Arabs] and the Qahtant, °3 their poetry and rhetoric and rhetoricians 
cannot be counted; and in them, as I have previously mentioned, 
is their ancient [agdam] wisdom and their greatest fortune [hazz]— 
until this aforementioned Muslim community came and established 
the perfection of the Qur’dn faultlessly [or correctly; sihha]. Their 
greatest rhetoricians are unable to compose its like. But it is not of 
our subject to refute them, and the head of the academy R’ Samuel 
b. Hofniy already explained this in his book . . .*4 


There is at least the possibility, probably indirectly, of the influence 
of Ibn Hazm’s history of religions even on a scholar of Provence, 
Yeda‘ yah Bedersi, who wrote in a commentary: “However, the rest 
of [our] enemies of the five masters of religion who believed in the 
existence of God and his influencing [read mashgiah for mashbiah] the 
particulars of man by reward and punishment, dealt shrewdly with us in 
the third way [the other “ways” are described earlier there] in the times 
which pass in exile, and this is to compel us to abandon the Torah, 
which is a combination of particulars: first to cause us to forget [read 
le-shekoah mi-tokhenu instead of unintelligble m-t-b-n-u] the worship 
of God...” (etc.).85 The “five masters of religion” are probably 
the Christians, Muslims, Manicheans, Magians (or Zoroastrians) and 
Sabeans. Ibn Hazm enumerated these as monotheists, and Ibn Adret 
refers to Hebrews, Christians, Muslims “and possibly more” who 
accepted the idea of revelation. 

Ibn Hazm was not entirely negative in his discussion of Jews, but 
mostly so. In addition to his attacks on specific statements or stories in 
the Bible, some of which have been previously mentioned here, there 
are constant attacks on the “filthy” Jews, etc., which go far beyond 
merely academic matters. He also accuses the Jews of blind loyalty 
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to their ancestors, “group feeling” (°asabiya)—a strange accusation 
considering how important this was among Muslims, and a desire to 
perpetuate their worldly status. *° of particular interest is his mistaken 
notion that Jews, “belief’ in Moses is in a way analagous to Muslim 
belief in their prophet, and this supposedly because of the “miracles” 
attributed to Moses. To this, certainly, Maimonides was responding in 
his statement in his code of law: 


Moses our teacher was not believed by Israel because of the miracles 
he did, for one who believes because of miracles has in his heart a 
doubt that possibly the miracle is done by enchantment and magic. 
Rather, all the miracles which Moses did in the wilderness were 
because of necessity, not to bring proofs as to his prophecy . . .In 
what did they believe in him? Because of the presence at Mt. Sinai 
[ma°amad har Sinay], which we saw with our eyes and not a stranger, 
and our ears heard and not another’s. 87 


This is, incidentally, one of the first times the expression “ma‘*amad 
har Sinay,” apparently coined by Ibn °Ezra, was used. Maimonides 
use of it popularized it for centuries to come. *8 

From a scholarly perspective, it is indeed unfortunate that Ibn Hazm 
so far remains the sole representative of anti-Jewish polemic in Muslim 
Spain. On the other hand, although obviously with some caution, it is 
possible to deduce from the themes utilized in his work what some of 
the topics of debate between Jews and Muslims may have been. Surely 
there must have been other discussions between members of the two 
communities, such as those he reports engaging in. The centrality of 
the concept of prophecy, and “the Prophet” par excellence, in Islam, 
coupled with such false assumptions as we have seen here that also for 
the Jews Moses played a central role as prophet in a similar way, must 
have been a frequent topic of such discussions. 

However, the fact remains that polemic against Jews was not a 
prevalent phenomenon in al-Andalus, and we recall that one Muslim 
writer, Ibn Sa°id al-Andalusi, praised the Jews as the very source of 
prophecy. 

Another area to be considered as reflecting Muslim attitudes towards 
Jews in al-Andalus (and the Maghrib generally) 1s that of the chronicles. 
While, as we have seen, much valuable information concerning Jews 
may be gleaned from these sources, it is equally frustrating to find little 
or no mention of Jews in many Arabic chronicles precisely where we 
would expect to find them mentioned. Most of the Muslim writers, 
in other words, appear deliberately to have ignored the Jews as much 
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as possible. This is certainly not because they were unimportant, but 
rather must be understood as reflecting an elitist attitude that Jews were 
not worthy of mention in such chronicles. 


Anti-Muslim Polemic in Christian Spain 


Jewish scholars living in Christian Spain also made occasional 
polemical references to Islam in their writings. Some of these 
scholars had migrated from al-Andalus to Christian Spain, or came 
from families which had, whereas others seem to be speaking in 
general terms, without personal experience with Muslims. In general, 
attitudes of Jewish scholars (and not just in Spain) towards Gentiles 
varied depending on whether they lived in a Christian or Muslim 
country. Maimonides, for example, as we have seen, believed that 
Muslims were not idolaters, and therefore excluded from all Jewish laws 
concerning idolatrous Gentiles, whereas Christians were. Nahmanides, 
living in Christian Barcelona, said that all Gentiles are considered 
“uncircumcised” with regard to the law because they are idolaters, 
even if they should happen to be circumcised and even though some 
entire peoples are circumcised, like the Muslims. Thus, he disagreed 
specifically with Maimonides’ legal ruling (a fact which must be taken 
into consideration when dealing with his dissent from Maimonides in 
general). °° 

Abraham b. Hiya (Haya) a brilliant mathematician, philosopher 
and translator of Arabic works into Hebrew, who apparently held 
some official post in the Jewish community in Barcelona in the early 
twelfth century, harshly attacked Islam in some of his writings. In 
a work utilizing astrology (similar to a statement of his cited earlier) 
for eschatological interpretation, he explains that the birth of Islam 
coincided with “the occultation of Jupiter and Venus, in this gestation, 
from Saturn and the moon, testifying on the innovation of a law [nomos] 
and giving a sign concerning it that it is built on the law of evil and 
precepts of violence, from which truth and justice [sedeq, a play of 
words on the Hebrew name for Jupiter, also Sedeq] are remote and 
do not appear. This great conjunction began in [the zodiacal sign of] 
Scorpio, called in this art [astrology] a false and lying sign, which 
testified concerning the prophet who flourished in it that he 1s a man 
of lies and deceit and a false prophet.” Because of this evil beginning, 
he and the entire Muslim kingdom after him lived by the sword and 
warfare, and he was “empty of all wisdom and understanding” and 
illiterate. 9° 
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He concludes his discussion with the Almoravids, which he correctly 
terms essentially a “Philistine dynasty” (i.e., Berber; Mullas, in his 
Catalan translation, did not understand this and so left it untranslated), 
and also mentions the first Crusade and the wars between “Edom”’ (the 
Christians) and the Berbers in Spain. 

Joseph Ibn °Aknin, also of Barcelona, but who fled from al-Andalus 
under Almohad domination, speaks of the tribulation of the present exile 
(in his Judeo-Arabic commentary on Song of Songs), “which has lasted 
more than 1100 years in the subjugation of Qedar [Islam] and Edom 
[Christianity], and no subjugation which came before it had either the 
duration or the difficulty of this, great in quantity [there is a misprint 
in the Hebrew translation; read ha-kamut instead of hokhmot; cf. the 
Ar. kammiya] and the weariness of its quality [sufficiency]. Truly, to 
Him is the supplication and the entreaty that He save [us] from this 
subjugation and punishment.” 

He also refers to the “laws of the Gentiles” which guard the city like 
walls, guarding one people from another, for anyone who seeks to have 
dominion (or hold office) must “‘seek admission [dukhil] into the law” 
of that people, and then such a one (“goes out from the community’’) 
to that law, “as is known of the kingdoms of Ishmael and Edom, each 
of which thinks to wipe out and obliterate Israel.’ 7! 

This is no doubt, in the first instance, a reference to Jewish officials in 
Muslim countries, some of whom may have converted to Islam to obtain 
their posts. According to his statement, such conversions were required 
(surely, under the Almohads), and were not by choice. However, we 
know of no such law or such conversions in Christian Spain. 

Yom Tov Ishbili, a student of Ibn Adret and of Aaron b. Joseph 
ha-Levy, and who was a rabbi in Zaragoza (a city with a large 
Muslim population even under the Christians), although he admitted 
that Muslims “do not worship idols at all’ with regard to the law on 
drinking wine touched by them, elsewhere is said to have written that 
the faith of the Muslims—even though they believe in the unity of 
God—is considered “‘complete idolatry” with regard to the law requiring 
Jews to be killed rather than transgress by conversion; “for one who 
admits their faith denies that the Torah of Moses is true, as it is found 
in our hands, and everything like this is idolatry.” His view was that, 
although Muslims are not idolaters, accepting their religion (conversion) 
is idolatry because it denies the Torah; a rather difficult sophistry to 
sustain, and diametrically opposed to the views of Maimonides. 92 
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Qabalistic authors also sometimes wrote polemical statements; for 
example, Shem Tov b. Joseph Ibn Shem Tov (d. ca. 1400; not 
to be confused with his grandson of the same name who wrote the 
previously-mentioned commentary on Maimonides’ Guide), who cited 
the Zohar of Moses de Le6én and works of other “qabalist sages” that 
just as Abraham and Isaac had traits symbolized by the mystical powers 
of mercy (hesed) and might (gevurah), so Ishmael and Edom have 
“roots” which are of the “husks” (gelipot; forces of evil), and each 
one includes all the other peoples of the world, except that Ishmael is 
better than Edom (the opposite of the earlier-discussed view of Bahya). 
Therefore, at the end of time Ishmael (the Muslims)}—who is the true 
“seed of Isaac” (as contrasted with Edom)—will repent and convert (to 
Judaism). 73 

It appears that Isaac Abravanel may have been influenced by this 
work when he wrote (basing himself on Pirgey de-R’ Eli‘ezer, ch. 
28, on Gen. 15. 12) that the messiah will arise in the land of the 
Ishmaelites, “and who knows whether the king of Ishmael will take the 
religion of Israel and be like the messiah, king [of Persia? = Cyrus].””4 
Abravanel was also, here and elsewhere, influenced by the statement of 
Nissim b. Reuben of Gerona, who wrote about the dominance of Isaac 
over Esau, and said that there is a difference between Ishmael and Esau 
in that scripture connects both Esau and Jacob with Isaac in saying 
“These are the generations of Isaac” (Gen. 25. 19), because Esau and 
Jacob are inextricably bound together in their struggle until ultimately 
Jacob shall prevail; but Abraham refused to allow Ishmael, son of the 
maidservant, to inherit with Isaac (Gen. 21. 10), and so only Isaac is 
referred to as Abraham’s son.?> 

All of this is reminiscent also of an interesting responsum attributed 
to Haya Gaon or Natronai Gaon on the question of whether a convert 
may inherit his Jewish father, and it was decided that he may not, 
for he has gone out of the “sanctity” of Israel and of his father. The 
responsum cites the examples of Abraham and Ishmael (as opposed 
to Isaac) and Isaac and Jacob (as opposed to Esau), where the sons 
classified as apostates (Ishmael and Esau) did not inherit. © 

Simon b. Semah Duran, who had been rabbi of Majorca and then 
in 1392 fled to North Africa, wrote that the Muslims made fun of the 
Jewish practice of sounding the shofar on Rosh-ha-Shannah and Yom 
Kippur, saying that it is to “arouse God and to hear our voices, like 
a man aroused from sleep.” He refuted this, saying the purpose is 
rather to subdue the inclinations of the worshipper. Furthermore, he 
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challenged their objection to anthropomorphism in the implication that 
God hears and sees, noting that they know from their own books that 
this is so, and have a tradition from their ancestress, the “maidservant 
of our mother” (i.e., Hagar, maidservant of Sarah), who said “You are 
God who sees me” and called the well “Be’er lahay ro’iy” (Gen. 16. 
13-14), and ‘‘ they [Muslims] celebrate there and call it Zamzam.””! 
These few examples, however, are the only instances of anti-Muslim 
polemical statements by Jewish scholars living in Christian Spain, even 
though Jews remained in constant contact with substantial Muslim 
populations there. Of course, under Christian dominance, Islam in 
no way represented any threat to Jews, but since most of the polemical 
statements found in Jewish writings in Spain, even anti-Christian, are of 
a theoretical nature, this lack of concern with Islam is itself interesting. 
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SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE: 
JEWS IN MUSLIM SPAIN 


It was the nineteenth-century Dutch scholar Reinhardt Dozy who first 
undertook significant research on certain aspects of Jewish history of al- 
Andalus, which, in spite of his own anti-Jewish bias, is still somewhat 
useful. As always, the Russian Jewish scholar Harkavy, of the same 
period, contributed useful information and sources. Steinschneider, 
however, made the most important contributions. 

Among the early Spanish scholars, some notes by Pascual de 
Gayangos in his translation of al-Maqqari are important (that translation 
was often, and unfairly, attacked by Lévi-Provengal). Amador de los 
Rios, whose area of competence was not, of course, this at all, added 
little. More surprisingly, Fidel Fita, an expert Hebraist and Arabist, 
also contributed little on this subject. 

E. Lévi-Provengal, in spite of being of Jewish background, showed 
little interest in Jewish history or culture. 

J. Ma. Miullas Vallicrosa, a great Spanish scholar, accomplished 
both in Arabic and Hebrew, wrote much on the poetry and scientific 
contributions of Jews in this period, but rarely dealt with “historical” 
subjects as such. An important exception was his editing of the Judeo- 
Arabic texts of the collection of Mozarabic documents published by A. 
Gonzélez Palencia. Individual articles by L. Torres Balbds are of great 
value, as also is some of the work of E. Garcia-Gémez, in spite of his 
well-known bias. 

Recently, important Spanish scholars such as Juan Vernet and Julio 
Samso6 and their students have made and continue to make major 
contributions on Jewish scientific activity of the period. Unfortunately, 
little use could be made of most of these in the context of the present 
theme, but they shall be utilized fully in a planned future volume on 
Jewish culture in medieval Spain. Rachel Arié has contributed some 
information, particularly on the later Nasri era of Granada, on which 
she is an authority. Again, that will have to be reserved for another 
time. 

Some general popular books have appeared, and even some Muslim 
writers have contributed, though generally quite unreliable. ! 

Ashtor thus remains the only significant attempt at a synthesis of 
the history of Jews in Muslim Spain. There are serious problems with 
the work, however. The tendency to romanticize and write, literally, 
fictitious narrative to pass as history, while maddening, can be perhaps 
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overlooked. (A very large portion of the volumes, most of chapters 1 
and 4 of the first volume, large sections of the second, and almost all of 
the third, are fiction; the “History” is more a novel than history!) More 
problematic is his use of sources and of conjecture stated as fact when 
there is little or no evidence. Repeatedly, he has left the impression 
that such conjecture and faulty interpretation 1s supported by Arabic 
sources he cited, when this is not the case. 

Ashtor chose, for whatever reason, to end his history with the 
Christian Reconquest of Toledo in 1085; thus totally ignoring the 
Almoravid and Almohad periods, to say nothing of Jews living in 
Muslim cities in Christian Spain. Generally, this work is chiefly of 
use for providing some information about major Jewish communities 
of al-Andalus in the ninth and tenth centuries, with some information 
on Jewish cultural activities in those periods. The English translation 
is greatly abridged. 


The Sources 


As many Arabic sources as possible, literary as well as the chronicles, 
commercial and other sources, were investigated. No doubt I have 
overlooked some, but certainly the most important were utilized. 

Hebrew chronicles are few and disappointing for medieval Spain 
generally; Ibn Daiid is the only one of real importance for the Muslim 
period, but it contains really very little information. 

By far the most important sources are the responsa, or Jewish legal 
documents dealing with daily problems and aspects of life. Ashtor, of 
course, was aware of this, and used some of these, but by no means all 
and by no means the most important. Literary sources, particularly the 
Hebrew and Arabic poems, can be a major resource if investigated 
carefully. Indeed, these have proved to contain some of the most 
important information of all the sources utilized. 

It is unlikely that any significant new source material relating to the 
Jews and the Muslims in Spain will emerge in the future. With the 
possible exception of some minor details, this is likely to be the best 
view we shall have of the situation. 
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NOTES 
“SURVEY OF LITERATURE” 


1E.g., Isaac Abbou, Musulmans Andalous et Judéo-Espagnols (sic) 
(Cassablanca, 1953) is a worthless popularized book. Even David Gonzalo 
Maeso, Garndta al-Yahid (Granada, 1963) contains no original material 
whatever. For works by Muslim writers, see, e.g., Imamuddin , or Chejne, 
in the Bibliography. An exception to this kind of worthless writing is, again, 
al-Hajjt. I have not been able to obtain Muhammad Bakr ° Abd al-Majid, al- 
Yahid fi’l-Andalus (Cairo, 1970), a booklet of 95 pages, but the brevity alone 
is an indication of its quality. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER ONE 


1 See Jaroslav Pelikan, The Christian Tradition. 2: The Spirit of Eastern 
Christendom (600-1700) (Chicago, 1974), p. 200. 

2 See the map of the Byzantine-held territory in Antonio Ubieto Arteta, Atlas 
Historico, como se formo Espana (Valencia, 1970), p. 31. 

3 On the Jews in Byzantine legislation and generally, see, e.g., Samuel 
Krauss, Studien zur byzantinish-judischen Geschichte (Vienna, 1914); Joshua 
Starr, Jews in the Byzantine Empire (1939; rpt. 1969); Peter Charanis, “The 
Jews in the Byzantine Empire under the First Palaeologi,” Speculum 22 (1947): 
75-77; Andrew Sharf, Byzantine Jewry from Justinian to the Fourth Crusade 
(1971). On the laws see Jean Juster, Les Juifs dans l’Empire Romain (two vols., 
1914; rpt. N.Y., s.a.), and complete translations in Amnon Linder, The Jews in 
Roman Imperial Legislation (1987). 

4 In the inscription of the consecration of the cathedral of Toledo in 
587, noted by Paul Goubert, “Byzance et |’Espagne Wisigothique,” Etudes 
Byzantines 2 (1944): 43 and pp. 50-52 (his article, pp. 5-78, is only a brief 
survey primarily of political aspects; see also his companion article there, 
“L’ Administration de l’Espagne Byzantine,” pp. 127-42). 

> Luidprand, cited in Robert S. Lopez, The Birth of Europe (N.Y., 1972), 
p. 59. The correct Jewish tradition, reported in various midrashim, usually 
refers to four things, and clothing is never, in fact, mentioned; see Tuviah b. 
Eliezer, Midrash Leqah Tov, ed. S. Buber (Vilna, 1884) on Exodus, f. 16, 
n. 10, citing most of the relevant sources. 

6 Justo Pérez de Urbel, San Isidoro de Sevilla (Barcelona, etc., 1945), p. 200; 
Ramon Hernandez Martin, “El Problema de los Judfos en los PP. Visigodos,” 
in Patrologia Toledano Visigoda (Madrid, 1970), p. 99. 

7 Legis Romanae Wisigothorum Fragmenta ex Codice Palimpsesto Sanctae 
Legionensis Ecclesiae (Madrid, 1896). The anti-Jewish legislation and 
Visigothic glosses are found on pp. 233 and 241-49. 

8 Art. cit., p. 102. 

9 “Judfos y Cristianos en la Hispania del Siglo VII,” Hispania Sacra 30 
(1977): 9-110. 

10 Juan Francisco Rivera Recio, San Ildefonso de Toledo (Madrid, 1985), 
pp. 50-51. 
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11 For the general background, see, e.g, George Ostrogorsky, History of the 
Byzantine State (New Burnswick, N.J., 1957), pp. 65, 73, 77, and 83 ff. The 
most detailed and accurate account is in Hebrew: Sevi Baras, “ha-Kibush ha- 
parsiy ve-shilhey ha-shilton ha-bizantiy” in Baras et al., eds., Eres-Yisrael mi- 
hurban bayit shenty ve-© ad ha-kibush ha-muslamiy (Jerusalem, 1982), pp. 300- 
49; see especially pp. 305, 345-49, on the decrees of Heraclius. In English, 
see Baron, Social and Religious History (see Bibliography) III, 18-23 (however, 
some of what is said there is based on legend, and certain statements must be 
corrected in light of later research), and notes 20-25 (pp. 236-39 ibid.), which 
contain some, but not all, of those sources used also by Baras. 

12 Bernard S. Bachrach, “A Reassessment of Visigothic Jewish Policy,” 
American Historical Review 78 (1973): 11-34. Bachrach merely compounded 
error upon error in his subsequent Early Medieval Jewish Policy in Western 
Europe (Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1977), again rightly criticized by numerous 
scholars. For a careful and judicious statement of the reality of Jewish economic 
conditions, see Garcia Iglesias, Judios en la Espana Antigua, p. 186. 

13 All this in Bachrach’s cited article. His reference to Irving Agus, Urban 
Civilization in Pre-Crusade Europe (Leiden, 1965) to substantiate his claim 
about intermarriage is simply evidence of his ignorance as to the wholly 
unreliable nature of that book, long recognized by careful scholars. 

14 See, e.g., Bat-Sheva Albert, “Un Nouvel Examen de la Politique Anti- 
Juive Wisigothique,” R.E.J. 135 (1976): 3-29; Rabeilo, ha-Yehudim, p. 53. 

15 In Garcia Villoslada, Historia de la Iglesia Il, 674. 

16 “F] Problema de los Judfos,” p. 102. 

17 In E.S. LIII-IV, 284-313. This will be discussed later on. 

18 “1a Espafia Visigoda Frente al Problema de los Judios,” La Ciencia 
Tomista 94 (1967): 651, 667. 

19 Baron correctly remarked that Kittel’s estimate (cf. Baron I, 370, n. 6) 
was “not supported by any reliable evidence;” Social and Religious History Il, 
245, n. 42. 

20 José Orlandis, ‘““Hacia una Mejor Comprensi6én del Problema Judio en el 
Reino Visigodo-Catélico de Espafia,” Gli Ebrei nell’Alto Medioevo (Spoleto, 
Setimane di Studio del Centro Italiano di Studi sull’Alto Medioevo XXVI, 
1980), pp. 152-53. Garcia Iglesias, Los Judios en la Espafia Antigua, p. 107, 
notes that the anti-Jewish legislation of Sisebut (612) was directed specifically 
to the bishops of Tucci (Martos and Jaén), Cérdoba, and Montesa (La Guardia), 
which indicates a preponderance of Jews in those communities. See also Katz, 
Jews in... Visigothic Spain, pp. 87, 102, 116. Biography of the bishop of 
Mérida in Vitas Sanctorum Patrum Emeritensium, ed. J. N. Garvin (Washington, 
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D. C., 1946), pp. 192 (IX.21) and 194-95 ([X.23). See also Garcia Iglesias, 
op. cit., pp. 171-81 on other communities. 

21 Arabic text with Spanish translation in Ramén Menéndez Pidal, Reliquias 
de la Poesia Epica Espariola (Madrid, 1951) pp. 1-2 (“textos”). 

22 Baron, Social and Religious History Ill, 36-37; Raymond Thouvenot, 
“Chrétiens et Juifs 4 Grenada au IVe Siécle apres J-C.,” Hespéris 30 (1943): 
204. Baron also incorrectly claimed that there were “strong” missonary efforts 
on the part of Jews, for which there is, again, absolutely no evidence. 

23 Abadal i de Vinyals, Dels Visigots als Catalans 1, 70. 

24 E.g., Bernard Blumenkranz, Juifs et Chrétiens dans le Monde Occidentale 
(Paris, 1960), p. 182 ff. Against this, see Gavin I. Langmuir, “From Ambrose 
of Milan to Emicho of Leiningen: the Transformation of Hostility Against Jews 
in Northern Christendom,” in the previously-cited Gli Ebrei nell’Alto Medioevo 
I, 341. See generally my remarks in “Jews and Albigensians in the Middle 
Ages: Lucas of Tuy on Heretics in Leén,” Sefarad 41 (1981)” 71-93. 

25 E.g., James Parkes, The Conflict of the Church and Synagogue in the 
Middle Ages (London, 1934), pp. 347 ff., 36g ff.; Bachrach, Early Medieval 
Jewish Policy, pp. 3-26, and Langmuir’s critique, p. 347 of art. cit. 

26 Orlandis, “Hacia Una Mejor Comprensi6n,” p. 156. 

27 M.G.H. AA XI, 480 and 291. Katz, Jews in Visigothic Spain, p. 32, wrote 
that Isidore “disapproved” of the conversion, but nothing in his statements 
indicates that he disapproved; indeed, he immediately states that according to 
scripture, whether by opportunity or truth, Christ is announced (in other words, 
it makes no difference how one is converted) . Even more strongly, Gonzalez 
Garcfa wrote that Isidore “critized and condemned”’ the action (Historia de la 
Iglesia I, 672). 

28 Katz, p. 32; however, Katz indicated as his source for this Joseph ha- 
Kohen, ©Emeg ha-bakha (ed. M. Letteris, Cracow, 1895, p. 17; German 
tr. M. Wiener, Leipzig, 1858, p. 5). This is completely incorrect, as that 
sixteenth-century chronicler merely connects the two reigns chronologically 
but does not suggest the slightest influence of the Byzantine ruler on Sisebut’s 
action. Nor does the second, also late, source cited by Katz, Samuel Usque, 
Consolation for the Tribulations of Israel (in the English translation of Martin A. 
Cohen, Philadelphia, 1965, pp. 167-68, “Dialogue III’) make any mention of 
the Byzantine ruler. Nevertheless, as already noted, many modern writers have 
pretended to find such an influence, while others rightly reject this; cf. Garcia 
Iglesias, Los Judios, pp. 106-07 and the sources he cites inn. 18. Rabello also 
correctly states that “no one today accepts” this theory; ha-Yehudim bi-Sefarad, 
p. 53, n.7. 

29 Rabello, ibid., p. 51. 
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30 Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Misa al-Razi, Crénica del Moro Rasis, ed. 
Diego Catalan (Menéndez Pidal) et al. (Madrid, 1975), p. 262. His source was 
Isidore’s Historia Gothorum, or more probably pseudo-Isidore (M.G.H. AA. XI, 
339; also an edition by A. Benito Vidal, 1961, but not better than Momsen’s 
edition), written ca. 1085 or earlier by a Mozarab of Toledo; cf. Crénica, 
p. xxxli ff. This is the only Muslim source I have found that mentions Jews 
in the Visigothic period at all. 

31 Jeremy duQuesnay Adams, “Ideology and the Requirements of 
‘Citizenship’ in Visigothic Spain: the Case of the Judaei,” Societas 2 (1972): 
321. 

32 J. B. Frey, Corpus Inscriptionum Judaicarum (Vatican, 1936; rpt. N.Y., 
1975), p. 481, No. 676; reproduced, without citing the source, in Rabello, 
ha-Yehudim, p. 122. 

33 Laureano Castén Lacoma, “San Isidoro de Sevilla, Apologista 
Antijudaico,” in Manuel C. Diaz y Diaz, ed., /sidoriana (Le6n, 1961), p. 445. 
On the other hand, José Madoz, San Isidoro de Sevilla (Le6n, 1960), totally 
ignored Isidore’s anti-Jewish work. 

34 Castdn, art. cit. Incidentally, the text of “Un Optisculo Apologético de 
San Isidoro, Inédito,” published by Castan in Revista Espanola de Teologia 20 
(1960): 319-60, is merely a summary of ch. 1 of De Fide Catholica. 

35 José Madoz, “Una Obra de Félix de Urgel Falsamente Atribuida a San 
Isidoro de Sevilla,” Estudios Eclesidsticos 23 (1949): 147-68; cf. A. C. Vega’s 
rebuttal, ‘El ‘Liber de Variis Quaestionibus’ No es de Félix de Urgel,’’ Ciudad 
de Dios 161 (1949): 217-68, and Madoz, “Contrastes y Discrepancias entre el 
‘Liber de Variis Quaestionibus’ y San Isidoro de Sevilla,” Estudios Eclesidsticos 
24 (1949): 435-58. In his final statement (1960), Madoz apparently was 
no longer certain that it was by Félix but still insisted on its “Adoptionist” 
influence; San Isidoro de Sevilla, p. 86. M. C. Diaz y Diaz, “De Patristica 
Espafiola,” Revista Espanola de Teologia 17 (1957): 39-43, and in his Index 
Scriptorum Latinorum Medii Aevi Hispanorum, No. 401, accepts the view 
that it is not by Isidore, but does not ascribe it either to Félix. Nevertheless, 
other authors continue wrongly to attribute it to Isidore. Blumenkranz, Auteurs 
Chrétiens, p. 95, n. 53, cites some of those articles but apparently did not read 
them (especially the Spanish ones), and therefore speaks of modern scholars 
“restoring to its true author” (Isidore!) this work. He does provide a detailed 
analysis of the work, however; pp. 96-98. 

36 One of the best summaries is that of Blumenkranz, p. 90 ff. See also the 
brief remarks of Bat-Sheva Albert, “Isidore of Seville: His Attitude Towards 
Judaism and His Impact on Early Medieval Canon Law,” J.Q.R. (n.s.) 80 
(1990): 207-13. 
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37 De Fide Catholica 1.iii.4-5 (in P.L. LXXXIII). This identical statement, 
perhaps not coincidentally, is already to be found in pseudo-Anastasius of Sinai, 
“Dialogue against the Jews,” and in other Eastern sources; see the previously- 
cited work of Pelikan, The Christian Tradition 2, pp. 203-04. 

38 Op. cit., p. 92, n. 28. 

39 Etymologiae VIII.iv.1-2; ed. W. M. Lindsay, Isidori Hispalensis Episcopi 
Etymologiarum sive Originum (Oxford, 1966), 2 vols. Neither Blumenkranz 
nor other authors have noted this passage. 

40 Justo Pérez de Urbel, San Isidoro de Sevilla (Barcelona, 1945), p. 74. 

41 “Chorus enim proprie multitudo canentium est, quique apud Iudaeos non 
minus a decem canentibus, apud nos autem incerto numero;” De Ecclesiasticus 
Officiis, ch. iii, “De choris,” in P.L. LXXXIII, 741. 

42 See especially Quaest. in Lev. (P.L. LXXXIII, 336-39), and cf. David 
Berger, “St. Peter Damian, his attitude toward the Jews and the Old Testament,” 
The Yavneh Review (Spring, 1965), where he has shown how that eleventh- 
century writer plagiarized these words of Isidore in their entirety (pp. 100-04). 

43 Allegoriae 15 (P.L. LXXXIII, 103); cf. Augustine, Contra Faustum 
Manich. XII and De civ. Dei (‘The City of God’) XII, cap. 2. 

44 Ibid. 21; p. 104. This is an old Christian claim, of course; cf. 
Augustine, Sermon “De Tempore” 69; Hilary of Arles, De Trinitate IV and 
V; Gregory I, Homily 18; and especially Gregory of Elvira, Tractatus de Libris 
SS. Scripturarum (P.L. Supplement I, 366). 

45 Quaest. in Gen. XXX.6-7 (P.L. LXXXIII, 272), Allegoriae 25; p. 105. 

46 “Qui ab idolotaria ad Judaismum vel haerisim transeunt, juxta prophetam, 
de malo ad malum egressi sunt, et Dominum non cognoverunt, qui de 
infidelitatits errore in errorum alium transierunt;” Sententiarum I.xvi.15 (P.L. 
LXXXIII, 574). 

47 “Nam Judaei, secundum carnem filii Abrahae, secundum conversationem, 
filii diaboli nuncpunatur; ac per hoc illi sunt semen Abrahae, qui ejus 
imitantur fidem, no qui ex ejus generati sunt carne;” ibid. 17 (loc. cit.). 
This is the old “True Israel” argument. “Id est, ideo populum Judaeorum 
maledictum agnoscit, et ostendit Ecclesia, quoniam, occiso Christo, adhuc 
operatur terrenum circumcisionem, terrenum Sabbatum, terrenum azymum 
[unleavened bread], terrenum pascha, qui omnis terrena operatio habet occultum 
virtutem intelligendae gratiae Christi, quae non datur Judaeis in impietate et 
infidelitate perdurantibus, quia Novo Testamento revelata est;” Quaest. in 
Gen. VI.10 (ibid., p. 225). 

48 Ibid. XXXI (p. 282); in Judic. VI (ibid., pp. 386-87: “Concubinam 
hoc in loco Synagogam vocat. Quae in novissimis temporibus Antichristo est 
creditura,” citing Revelations 2.9); cf. Jerome, De antichristo in Danielen XI, 
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21-30, 34 (ed. Francis Glorie [Turnholt, 1964; C.C.S.L. vol. 75A], pp. 914- 
35). Cf. also Isidore, Allegoriae, p. 113; Sententiarum III.1, p. 593. 

49 “Qisur zekher la-sadig,” ed. Adolph Neubauer, Mediaeval Jewish 
Chronicles (Oxford, 1887) I, 92 (Hebrew). See on this Fidel Fita in B.A.H. 
12 (1888): 10, who suggested that ‘Shalt’ or “Salt” Igidoro there is Ixidoro in 
French of the eleventh century (and cf. I. Loeb there, pp. 171-73). 

50 “Sefer ha-qabalah,” ed. Neubauer, ibid., pp. 107-08. Ibn Daiid, Sefer 
ha-Qabbalah (see Bibliography — Sources), p. 79 (tr.). Cf. the similar 
Christian tale according to which Roderic sent to Rome for a man to teach 
him Christianity, cited in Cohen’s “Supplementary Notes” there, p. 139, and 
the similarities also to an anonymous biography of Isidore noted by Fita, op. cit. 

5! Zacut, Sefer Yuhasin (see Bibliography — Sources), f. 247a. There is 
no justification for Freimann’s erroneous statement in his introduction there, 
p. xii, that this chapter “is not all from the Sefer Yuhasin,” citing Moritz 
Steinschneider, Geschichtsliteratur der Juden (Frankfurt a. M., 1905), p. 93— 
who in fact said the opposite! See also f. 232a, where it is clear that this was 
written by Zacut and was appended by him to the main chronicle. 

52 “Cronica Silense,” in E.S. XVII, chapters 95-101; Dozy, Histoire? III, 
75-77; Cagigas, Mozdrabes II, 437 (see Bibliography for these). 

53 Timoteo Domingo Palacio, ed., Documentos del Archivo General de la 
Villa de Madrid (Madrid, 1888) I, 290. 

54 IV Toledo, c. 75; cf. Lex Vis. 1.i.1; Isidore, Etymologiae IX.iii.4. 

55 Isidore, Sententiarum III.51; Eduardo de Hinojosa, Influencia que tuvieron 
en el derecho ptblico de su patria y singularmente en el derecho penal los 
filésofos y tedlogos espanoles anteriores ad nuestro siglo (Madrid, 1890), p. 39. 

56 M.G.H. Ep. II, 689-90; cf. Pérez de Urbel, San Isidoro de Sevilla, p. 239; 
Garcia Iglesias, Los Judios, pp. 109-10. 

57 There is a fairly extensive bibliography on Ildefonso. Both Julian of 
Toledo, his successor, and other near-contemporaries wrote “Vidas” of him. 
The Vida vel gesta Ildefonsi, ed. Flérez, E.S. V, 501-03, and attributed to Cixila, 
bishop of Toledo (774-783), is apparently not by him (see Rivera Recio, San 
Ildefonso, p. 8 ff.). That written by Alfonso Martinez de Toledo, the famous 
‘“‘Arcipreste de Talavera,” in 1438, was edited with an important study by José 
Madoz, San Ildefonso de Toledo a través de la pluma del arcipreste de Talavera 
(Madrid, 1943). None of these various “lifes” makes any reference to Jews. 
Among the modern studies of importance, special mention should be made 
of the aforementioned work of Rivera Recio. None is entirely complete or 
satisfactory, however; certainly with regard to the Jewish issue. 
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58 “Homilia de magis, incantoribus et divinis,” Opera S. Ephraem 
(Mechliniae, 1836) II, 393 ff.; cf. also Blumenkranz, Auteurs Chrétiens, pp. 87- 
88 on a sermon attributed to “Ephraim,” which others ascribed to Isidore of 
Seville. See further on “Ephraim” the work of Abraham Levene, The Early 
Syrian Fathers on Genesis (London, 1951). However, his remarks on sources 
and dates (pp. 5-14) are incorrect in many cases. “Ephraim’s” anti-Jewish 
homily there, p. 7, is not by him, as correctly pointed out by Moss in his 
review in Journal of Jewish Studies 6 (1955): 58-67; however, this had already 
long been known. See also Paul A. de Lagarde, Uber den Hebraer Ephraims 
von Edessa (Gottingen, 1880). On the cult of Mary and the translation of 
“Ephraim,” see the works cited by Rivera Recio, San Ildefonso, p. 171, n. 18. 
It was precisely the fear of “magic rites” among the pagans and new converts 
to Christianity, no doubt including also Jews, which was a major issue in 
Visigothic Spain (ibid., p. 174). 

59 Text ed. Francisco de Lorenzana, SS.PP. Toletanorum ... Opera (Madrid, 
1782; rpt. Toledo, 1972) I, 116 ff. Critical ed. with Spanish tr. by Vicente 
Blanco Garcia, San Ildefonso de Toledo. La Virginidad Perpetua de Santa 
Maria (Madrid, 1971; an earlier ed. and study without the translation, 1937). 
Translated also in Madoz, San Ildefonso de Toledo, p. 122 ff. 

60 “Sermo in diem sanctae Mariae,” E.S. V, 490-94; rpt. in P.L. XCVI, 
280-93. See A. Braegelmann, The Life and Writings of St. Ildefonsus of Toledo 
(Washington, D.C., 1942), p. 160, and H. Barré, “Le Sermon ‘Exhortatur’ Est- 
il de Saint Ildefonse?” Revue Benedictine 67 (1957): 28-29; however, see J. 
M. Cascante Davila, Doctrina Mariana de S. Ildefonso (Barcelona, 1951), and 
Bulletin de Theologie Ancienne et Medievale 8 (1958-61): 324 (No. 972) Migne 
already discussed the authenticity of the sermons and was inclined to accept 
them (P.L. XCVI, 235-36). 

61 The figure of the rod of Aaron and the Virgin is already in the translation 
of Jerome, and also in pseudo-Bede, “Commentarii in Pent.,” P.L. XCI, 367, 
and Isidore, “Quaest. in Num.,” ibid. LXXXIII, 348. See also Paul Alvarus, 
Epistle 18 (ibid. CX XI, 500, critical ed., Epistolario de Alvaro de Cordoba, by 
J. Madoz, pp. 255-58). Although he does not cite this passage, the play on 
virgo-virga is found also in Ildefonso’s De Perpetua Virginitate. 

62 Prior to this, Jerome also observed: “Ipse descendit in uterum virginitatem 
et ingredietur et egredietur orientatem portam quae semper clausa est” (In 
Esaim; in the C.C.S.L. ed., vol. 73A, pp. 102-03). St. Ambrose (ca. 340- 
394) wrote a hymn, “Veni redemptor gentium,”’ which contains the line: “The 
cleft in the Virgin’s body swelled, but the portal of shame stood untouched; 
the banners of her virtues gleamed, for she was the temple now for God” 
(tr. James J. Wilhelm, Medieval Song [N.Y., 1971], p. 34). Isidore, De Fide 
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Catholica 1.x, used the same verse and argument used here in the sermon. Cf. 
also Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica 3a,28,3. On Ildefonso’s doctrine 
of the immaculate nature of the Virgin, see Jesus Solano, “San Ildefonso de 
Toledo y la Inmaculada,” Patrologia Toledano Visigoda, p. 369 ff. Solano did 
not consider this sermon, but the presence of that doctrine here seems to leave 
little doubt as to the authenticity of the sermon (cf. also De Virginitate Beatae 
Mariae, ed. Blanco Garcia, p. 68, lines 14-16). 

63 Line 2305 ff. in the critical edition of the text by Yehuda Shamir; there is 
no reason at all for Shamir’s skepticism about this in his English introduction, 
Rabbi Moses ha-Kohen of Tordesillas and His Book ©Ezer Ha-Emunah—A 
Chapter in the History of the Judeo-Christian Controversy (Coconut Grove, 
Florida, 1972) I, 214. A twelfth-century Jewish writer who lived in Gascony, 
Jacob b. Reuben, also places this argument in the mouth of his fictional 
Christian disputant; Milhamot ha-Shem, ed. Judah Rosenthal (Jerusalem, 1963), 
pp. 123-24. 

64 ES. V, 494 (I did not find this sermon in P.L.). Blumenkranz, Auteurs, 
p. 117, mentioned only the first sermon very briefly, ignoring the closing part 
entirely. He observed that “if it is a polemic, it is only indirect,” since it was 
preached, in Latin, to Christians (i.e., not written for, or preached to, Jews). 
He appears not to have considered what the impact of anti-Jewish remarks 
in a sermon might have been on Christian listeners; nor, of course, do we 
know in what language the sermon was actually preached. It is interesting that 
the thirteenth-century German Jewish polemic Nisahon ha-Yashan provides a 
“refutation” of the allegory of Aaron’s budding rod as a figure of the Virgin (ed. 
and tr. David Berger, The Jewish-Christian Debate in the High Middle Ages 
[Philadelphia, 1979], pp. 32, text, 72, tr.), and also the figure of the gate of the 
Temple and Mary’s womb (ibid., tr. p. 93 and see Berger’s note, p. 272). 

65 Lorenzana, SS. PP. Toletanorum ... Opera 1, 173, cap. viii; cf. also 
p. 190, cap. xlv, and p. 207, cap. xcii (also in P.L. XCVI, 111-72; the critical 
ed. of L. Robles Carcedo was unavailable to me). See on this work Rivera 
Recio, San Ildefonso, p. 173 ff. (who again made no comment on the anti- 
Jewish polemics). 

66 De Cognitione Baptismi, cap. xvii; cf. Laureano Robles Carcedo, 
‘“Anotaciones a la Obra de San Ildefonso, ‘De Cognitione Baptismi’,” 
Patrologia Toledano Visigoda, pp. 277-78. 

67 Epistle I, 45 (P.L. LXXVII, 489 and cf. col. 510; M.G.H. Ep. I, 71-72) 
See Solomon Katz, “Pope Gregory the Great and the Jews,” J.Q.R. 24 (1933- 
34): 111-36, and the excellent discussion in Edward A. Synan, The Popes and 
the Jews in the Middle Ages (N.Y., London, 1965), pp. 35-50. On the earlier 
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history of compulsory baptism, see Edward H. Flannery, The Anguish of the 
Jews (N.Y., London, 1965), pp. 68-69. 

68 Ep. 21 (P.L. LXX, 69; Epistolario de San Braulio, ed. Riesco Terrero 
[see below, n. 70], pp. 112/13). Cf. Synan, op. cit, p. 57; Blumenkranz, 
Auteurs, p. 103. 

69 Emil Friedberg and A. Richter, eds., Corpus Iuris Canonici (Leipzig, 
1879; rpt. Graz, 1959) I, 161-62; also in Synan, op. cit., p. 218, with 
translation, pp. 58-59. Hadrian’s letter in Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum XIII, 
428-29. 

70 Epistolario, ed. and tr. Luis Riesco Terrero (Sevilla, 1975 = Anales de 
la Universidad Hispalensa. Filosofia y Letras 31), pp. 82/83. “Synagogue of 
Satan” (Rev. 2.9) has a long history in Christian polemics, going back at least 
to Barnabas. Yet the famous Spanish monk of the late eighth century, Beatus 
of Liébana, does not refer this term to actual Jews but to heretical Christians: 
“they who are called Jews but are not” (Judaeos, id est Christianos malos); 
Beati in Apocalipsin, ed. Henry A. Sanders (Rome, 1930), p. 175 (II.2.7). 

1 Epistolario, pp. 115/17. 

72 Cited by Eusebius, Vita Constant. III.17 See Amold Ehrhardt, 
“Constantine, Rome and the Rabbis,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 
42 (1960): 306. See also Cod. Theod. XV1.8.1,5. 

73 Anecdota, ed. and tr. H. B. Dewing (the Loeb Classical Library edition 
of Procopius) VI, 333-35. 

74 Charles H. Lynch, Saint Braulio, Bishop of Saragossa (Washington, D.C., 
1938), pp. 133-35. Lynch denied that Braulio was the author of the placitum, 
p. 129, but Fita’s arguments (see below) are convincing. 

75 Corpus Iuris Civilis, ed. Paul Krueger, Theodor Mommsen, Rudolph 
Schoell (Berlin, 1889-95) III, 714-17. 

7© Critical ed. of the various texts of the placitum by Fidel Fita, “El Papa 
Honorio I y San Braulio de Zaragoza,’ Ciudad de Dios (Madrid; not to be 
confused with the later Augustinian journal of the same title) 4 (1870): 189- 
201, with the text of the reference to it in Fuero Juzgo, pp. 202-04 there. Fita’s 
entire study, covering several issues of that journal, was reissued as Suplementos 
al Concilio Nacional Toledano VI (Madrid, 1881), which I have not seen. See 
also Garcia Villada, Historia Eclesidstica Il, 1, 176 ff. (Spanish tr. of the Leén 
ms. edited by Fita). Juster, Juifs dans l’Empire Romane 1, 372-73, generally 
following the incorrect interpretation of Graetz and others; so also Katz, Jews 
in Visigothic Spain, p. 62. 

7 Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (N.Y., 1950), p. 57. 

78 Greek in Jewish Palestine (N.Y., 19652 ), p. 2, and cf. generally p. 29 
ff. See also Jacob Mann, The Bible As Read and Preached in the Old Synagogue 
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(Cincinatti, 1940). See, however, Baron, Social and Religious History I, 186- 
87; but G. Zuntz, “On the Opening Sentence of Melita’s Paschal Homily,” 
Harvard Theological Review 36 (1943): 299-315, argued convincingly that the 
custom of Greek-speaking Jews of the Diaspora was similar to that of Palestine; 
i.e., the Torah was read and the Septuagint recited in the same manner as the 
Aramaic translation was in certain Palestinian synagogues. 

79 Augustine, Contra Adversarium Legis et Prophetarum II.1.2 (P.L. XLII, 
637). Other, even more unlikely, explanations for the term have included 
the suggestion of piyut, or liturgical poem (see the sources cited by Rabello, 
ha-Yehudim, p. 41, n. 9). Chen Merchavia, ha-Talmud be-ro’y ha-nosrut 
(Jerusalem, 1970), discussing the Novella, correctly understood that it referred 
to sermons or oral interpretation of the Torah (p. 8), or to the Midrash, which 
is not correct. (He erroneously sought a connection between a Byzantine text, 
of uncertain date, and the Toledo placitum; p. 15 ff. His citation of Juster’s 
discussion of that text is also erroneous, and should be I, 115-18.) 

80 The so-called “Pseudo-Isidore,” Mozarabic chronicler, refers to him as 
“ex traduce Iudeorum” (M.G.H. AA. XI, 349). Julio Campos does not rely on 
this evidence (“El ‘De Comprobatione Sextae Aetatis Libri Tres’ de San Julian 
de Toledo,” Patrologia Toledano Visigoda, p. 245). Flérez was also skeptical, 
and pointed out that on the basis of the account of Julian’s family given by Félix 
of Toledo (“Vita S. Julian,” P.L. XCVI, 445-52), such Jewish descent must have 
been remote (E.S. V, 299). There was, of course, no “Rabbi David Polmerio”’ 
with whom one author confused Julian (ibid., p. 300). The explanation for 
that is that while deacon of Toledo Julian was called Julian Polmerio, and so 
he is referred to by Rodrigo Jiménez de Rada, who unquestionably accepted 
his Jewish origin, adding that he was “like a rose flourishing among thorns” 
(among the Jews) (De Rebus Hispaniae III. 13; in his Opera, in de Lorenzana, 
SS. PP. Toletanorum III; photo rpt. as Rodericus Ximenius de Rada, Opera 
[Valencia, 1968], p. 60). Katz explained that Félix, writing soon after Julian’s 
death, would naturally say nothing of his Jewish ancestry because of the hostile 
anti-Jewish feeling at the time (Jews in Visigothic Spain, p. 17, n. 4). 

81 There is a good summary and analysis by C4ndido Pozo, “La Doctrina 
Escatolégica del ‘Prognosticon Futuri Saeculi’ de San Julian de Toledo,” 
Patrologia Toledano Visigoda, pp. 215-43. 

82 Campos, art. cit. (n. 80 above), p. 249. Roth, ‘“‘Seis Edades Durard 
el Mundo,’ temas de la polémica judia espafiola,” Ciudad de Dios 199 (1986), 
especially pp. 45-47 with references there to the editions, and the studies of 
Hillgarth and others. 
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83 P. Tailhan, “Les Bibliotheques Espagnoles du Haut Moyen Age,” 
Nouveaux Mélanges d’Histoire et de Litterature sur le Moyen Age 4 (1877): 
234. 

84 Angel C. Vega, “De Patrologfa Espafiola: San Ildefonso de Toledo, sus 
Biografias y sus Biografos,” B.A.H. 165 (1969): 82, and see his previously- 
cited lengthy essay in E.S. LIII-IV, 284-313. Vega made this sound more than it 
was, however. According to Fl6érez, E.S. V, 340, the letter was directed against 
certain ‘“Judaizers” who believed tne blood of animals to be impure, as in the 
Bible. 

85 Lynch, St. Braulio, p. 60; cf. Blumenkranz, Auteurs, p. 106, n. 1. 

86 PL. LXXX, 744 ff., 778. 

87 “De la monarquia wisigoda,” in Los Cédigos Espafioles (Madrid, 1872) I, 
Xxxi (many American writers have wrongly cited this work as being “edited” 
by Antonio San Martin; he was the publisher, editor in Spanish). 

98 See Katz, Jews in Visigothic Spain, passim; Rabello, ha-Yehudim provides 
complete Hebrew translations, p. 132 ff; Garcia Iglesias, Los Judios, ch. v, 
gives an excellent summary. For the texts, see Leges Visigothorum, ed. Karl 
Zeumer, M.G.H. LL. I, a somewhat better edition than the Liber Iudicum in 
Los Cédigos Espafioles 1; which, however, has the medieval Spanish version 
of Fuero Juzgo. 

89 On this punishment of decalvatio, shaving of the hair, see Gunnar 
Tilander, O Uso de Rapar a Cabeca aos Delinquentes e aos Loucos (Stockholm, 
1959 = Leges Hispanicae Medii Aevi 8; originally in Studia Neophilologica 9: 
49-65). However, he erroneously stated (p. 3 of the book) that the Visigothic 
laws applied this punishment to “Christians converted to Judaism.” The 
punishment for that, of course, was death (XII.ii.xvii); rather, this was for 
a baptized Jew who reverted to Judaism. It also applied to other “crimes,” as 
we see here. This was also a standard Byzantine punishment; see Robert S. 
Lopez, “Byzantine Law in the Seventh Century,” Byzantion 16 (1944): 445-61. 
Thus, we again find an example of Byzantine influence. On the contemporary 
Jewish punishment, see Rabello, ha-Yehudim bi-Sefarad, pp. 150-51 (Hebrew 
and English citations). Neither Tilander’s book nor Lopez’ article appear to be 
known to scholars of the Visigothic era. 

90 See Garcia Villada, Historia Eclesidstica Ml, cap. v. 

91 One of the best and most complete accounts of the Jewish legislation of 
the Councils is by Gonzdlez Garcfa in Garcia Villoslada, Historia de la Iglesia 
II, 670 ff. (In the following pages, references to the canons will be given in 
the text.) 
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92 Gregory I, “Registrum” IX, 228 (M.G.H. Ep. II, 221-57); Grosse, Fuentes, 
pp. 221-22; cf. Synan, Popes and the Jews, p.41; Katz, “Pope Gregory and the 
Jews” (see above, n. 67). 

93 There is much literature on Claudius’ letter; see briefly Martin Hengel, 
Judaism and Hellenism (Philadelphia, 1974) I, 68 (originally Judentum und 
Hellenismus, Tiibingen, 1973). For the view that it refers to Christians see H. 
Janner in Annuaire de |’ Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire Orientale 4: 273-95, 
but see M. Simon, “A Propos de la Lettre de Claude aux Alexandrins,” Bulletin 
de la Faculté des Lettres de Strassburg (1943): 175-83. St. John Chrysostom in 
his “First Homily Against the Jews,” Migne, Patrologia Graeca XLVIII, 852. 

94 Katz, Jews in Visigothic Spain, p. 19. Katz there (p. 17) stated that the 
“twenty-eight laws” submitted by Erwig were adopted by the Council, but in 
fact Erwig originated 34 laws, of which 28 were anti-Jewish; see King, Law 
and Society, p. 20. Nevertheless, some of these had already been previously 
enacted in the Lex Vis. before Erwig. 

25 D’ Abadal, Dels Visgots als Catalans I, 70, 82. 

96 Katz, op. cit., pp. 21, 59. The official approval of these measures 
of Egica, “Lex in confirmatione concilii,” 1s found in P.L. LXXXIV, 561. 
Katz did not appear to note, however, the inconsistency of the presence of 
Jews in Septimania with his earlier statement that Wamba (672-680) expelled 
all the Jews from Narbonne “and probably also from the whole province of 
Septimania” (p. 17). That the Jews were expelled from Narbonne (only) we 
learn from Julian, Historia Wambae (see loc. cit., n. 2). 

97 See Roth, “The Jews and the Muslim Conquest of Spain.” In addition 
to other earlier scholars mentioned there who maintained this “conspiracy” 
theory, see also M. Torres Lépez in Menéndez Pidal, Historia de Espana Ill, 
132, and the brief but incorrect observations of Enrique Gozalbes in Boletin de 
la Asociacién Espanola de Orientalistas 17 (1981): 242-44. 

98 Garcia Iglesias, Judios, pp. 162-63. 

99 Ibid., p. 184. 

100 Thompson, The Goths, p. 316; Garcia Iglesias, Judios, p. 185 and 
passim. 

101 Judios, p. 193. 

102 Gonzdlez Garcia in Garcia Villoslada, Historia de la Iglesia I, 414-15, 
418. 

103 See, for example, E. Peterson, “Perfidia Judaica,’ Ephemerides 
Liturgicae 50 (1936): 296-311; Msgr. John N. Oesterreicher, “Pro Perfidis 
Judaeis,” Cahiers Sioniens 1 (1947): 85-101; and the works cited by Synan, 
Popes and Jews, pp. 176-77, n. 15, and his own observations there. 
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104 In literary works: Cantigas de Santa Maria, Nos. 12 (line 17), 85 
(refrain), 108 (line 30); Libro de Buen Amor, stanza 1053. The Gerona Councils, 
Jaime Villanueva, ed., Viaje Literario a las Iglesias de Espana (Madrid, 1902 
ss.) XIII, 263. 

105 Alonso Diaz de Montalvo, glosses to El Fuero Real de Espafia (Madrid, 
1781; only in this edition), p. 349, col. a (to IV.i11.2). 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER TWO 


1 See Guichard, Structures Sociales, p. 11, who mentions such outrageous 
views. 

2 Urvoy, “Une Etude Sociologique,” p. 231 and passim. (Incidentally, his 
knowledge of Muslim philosophy in al-Andalus is inadequate, and of Jewish 
philosophy, totally erroneous; pp. 250-51.) | 

3 Makki, Ensayo; see pp. 46-63 on the Mu“ tazila. 

4 History of the Mohammedan Dynasties of Spain 1, 17 (Gayangos, p. 312, 
n. 5, noted that Andalosh is a corruption of Vandalocci = Vandals. Moses 
Ibn °Ezra(h], a Jewish author, says that the name al-Andalus is derived from 
a man whose name was “Andalsan’ in the days of al-Azdahagq, the ancient 
king who was also a ruler of the land of the Romans before the Goths. This 
tradition is, in fact, found in all the standard Muslim historians. Al-Azdahaq 
is probably in reality a confusion with the mythological Persian dragon, King 
Azhi Dahaka. [Ibn °Ezrah, Kitab al-Muhadara, pp. 54/55; cf. on this passage 
Martin Schreiner, “Le Kitab al-Mouhddara wa-l-moudhakara de Moise B. Ezra 
et ses sources,” R.E.J. XXI (1890): 109; however, he ignored the last part of 
this passage. ]). 

> See Al-Andalus 4 (1936): 213. 

© K. al-Mu‘jib, ed. Dozy, p. 266; tr. Fagnan, p. 312. Thus, the statement 
by Arjona Castro, Andalucia Musulmana, p. 12, n. 1, that the derivation of 
‘“Andalus” from “Vandals” is not attested in early sources and does not appear 
until thirteenth-century Christian chronicles is incorrect; nor is it true that Dozy 
was the first to mention this etymology! 

7 Al-Razi, in Lévi-Provencal’s translation, “La Description de l’Espagne de 
Razi,” Al-Andalus 18 (1953): 59; cf. al-Maqqari, Mohammedan Dynasties I, 
22, and p. 321, n. 40 (the translation rather than the Arabic text of this work 
is cited when it is desired to call attention to Gayangos’ notes); see the roughly 
similar division in Ibn Hawgal, Surat al-ard, 109; Configuration de la Terre I, 
108; Configuracidn, 61. A very late Muslim writer, Ibn Hudhayl (14th cent.), 
cites an obviously impossible hadith (tradition) according to which the Prophet 
said that the ribat (fortresses which have the most merit for service are in al- 
Andalus, which consists of enemies in the East, the West, the South, and North 
(L’Ornementes des Ames, p. 120). 

8 Lévi-Provencal, op. cit. p. 60. Al-Razi’s description of Spain as 
triangular was taken from Paul Orosius and the pseudo-Isidore Chronica 
Gothorum; cf. Cronica del moro Rasis, ed. Catalan, p. xl, and text, p. 13. 
It is unfortunate that the editors were unaware of Lévi-Provencal’s text! 
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? For further information, see my article “Administration, Muslim,” in the 
Encyclopedia of Medieval Iberia, to be published soon by Garland Press. 

10 Imamuddin, Some Aspects, p. 48, offers this generally correct list. On 
the terms kuwar, rastdq, etc., see al-Muqaddasi, p. 10 (text), p. 11 (tr, and 
p. 38 (text), p. 39 (tr.); however, cf. Arié, Espafia Musulmana, p. 86 on the 
difficulty of precision in these terms. 

11 Sidonia is found in “al-Idrisi;’ see on the problem (and in general for 
the provinces) Saavedra, La Geografia de Espana, pp. 81-82. According to the 
map of Lévi-Provencal in al-Himyari, La Péninsule Ibérique (facing p. xxxiv) 
neither al-Bakri nor al-Himyari refers to a separate region for Seville. Yet 
possibly Saavedra was correct, and so important a region deserved a separate 
designation of its own. On the other hand, it seems to me this could be 
“Sidonia” (Shadiina); i.e., Medina-Sidonia (al-Himyart, p. 123 ff.). 

12 A]-Bakri gives the name Takurunna to what is apparently the province 
of C4diz; so also al-Himyari (see Lévi-Provengal’s previously-cited map). The 
region included Gibraltar, Algeciras, Tarifa, Cadiz, Rota, Trebujena, Jerez, and 
Arcos de la Frontera. This important region was previously called Albuhera 
(see Saavedra). 

13 This region is referred to as Jabal Shulayr in Lévi-Provencal’s map; 1.e., 
the Sierra Nevada. It is called “Jabal al-thalj” in al-Himyart, however (p. 250). 
For a very peculiar division of the provinces proposed by an “intelligent Muslim 
of al-Andalus” in the tenth century, see al-Muqaddasi, pp. 10 (text), 11 (tr.), 
and cf. p. 35 ff. (eighteen, actually seventeen, districts). Incidentally, Arjona 
Castro, Andalucia Musulmana, failed to take into account the variations found 
in the sources. 

14 Tbn CIdhari, tr. Fagnan II, 34, etc. 

IS S4nchez Albornoz, “Espagne Préislamique et Espagne Musulmane,” 
p. 296; idem, En Torno a los Origenes del Feudalismo II, 190-96. See 
also Terrasse, “L’Espagne musulmane et I’héritage wisigothique,” Etudes 
d’Orientalisme dédiées a la mémoire de Lévi-Provencal II 758 On the Berber 
rebellion in al-Andalus see “Continuatio Hispana” in M.G.H. AA. XI, 364; 
Ajbar Maymua, tr. Lafuente pp. 47-50 “Crénica del rey don Rodrigo,” pp. 87- 
89; Ibn al-Athir, Annales, pp. 69-71. 

16 Chejne, Muslim Spain, p. 113; cf. Lévi-Provencal, L’Espagne Musulmane 
au Xéme siécle, pp. 24, 27. 

17 See Ajbar Maymua, tr. Lafuente, pp. 68-87; Ibn °Idhari, tr. Fagnan II, 
56-57; Ibn al-Quttyya, “Tarikh” (in J.A., part 1), p. 468; Ibn al-Athir, tr. 
Fagnan, p. 199. On all this, see also Isidoro de las Cagigas, “‘Andaluces en 
Africa,” B.R.A.C. 8 (25) (1929): 103-41. 
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18 Cf. Ibarra y Rodriguez, “La Reconquista de los Estados Pirenaicos,” 
p. 11. On the events of 742, see Ibn al-Khatib, Kitab al-Ihata fi Akhbar 
Gharnata (Cairo, 1901-02) I, 17-19 (there is a partial translation of this in 
Lewis, Islam I, 118-20). 

19 Ibn Hazm, tr. Elias Téres, “Linajes Arabes en el-Andalus,” pp. 56-57 
(Téres was far too naive in accepting at face value the exaggerated claims 
about the ‘‘Arabs” in al-Andalus, without realizing the propagandistic nature of 
these claims. In fact, Ibn Hazm was only able to enumerate some 73 “Arab” 
families in all of Spain; cf. also the observation of Sanchez-Albornoz, El Islam 
de Espana y el Occidente, pp. 45-47). On Ibn Habib, see Pons Boigues, Los 
Historiadores, pp. 29-38. 

20 Glick, Islamic and Christian Spain, p. 180 ff. (I have not seen Cagigas 
as discussed there, but in light of his article, “Berberizacién en Espafia,’ more 
sound in this regard, it is surprising that he said this.) 

21 Guichard, Structures Sociales; see pp. 215-16, 226, and all of chapter 
7. He was apparently unaware of Cagigas’ above-cited important article, 
and also of that of Oliver Asin, “En Torno a los Orfgenes de Castilla” 
(see “Bibliography”). See now Maria J. Viguera Molins, “Relaciones entre 
el Magreb y al-Andalus en el Siglo XI,’ Actas del II Coloquio Hispano- 
Marroqui de Ciencias Historicas. “Historia, Ciencia y Sociedad” (Madrid, 
1992), pp. 357-69. 

22 Consuela Lépez-Morillas, “Los Berbéres Zanata en la Historia y en 

Leyenda,” Al-Andalus 42 (1977): 301-22. The story of the Kahina 1s briefly 
mentioned (p. 303, with the incorrect claim that it is a Hebrew name, like 
“Cohen’”’), as is the alleged “conversion” to Judaism of the sub-tribe of the 
Jarawa. But the claims of the entirely Jewish origin of these tribes, by 
Ibn Khaldiin and others, is totally ignored (see my “The Kahina: Legendary 
Material... ,” Maghreb Review 7 [1982[: 122-25). 
Oliver Asin’s previously-cited article is extremely important. From this, it is 
obvious that Berber tribes were far more prominent than so-called “Arabs.” (It 
is peculiar, however, that Oliver refers to the “Bargwata” -sic- as of Christian 
origin, though acknowledging that there were families professing Judaism; 
p. 368. Similarly, the Jarawa, the tribe to which the “Kahina’”’ belonged, is 
also wrongly supposed by him to have been “Christian;” p. 366.) 

23 Islamic and Christian Spain, pp. 183-85. 

24 See, e.g., al-Baladhurt, K. Futuh al-Buldan, ed. M.de Goeje (Leiden, 1866) 

25 Al-Maaqari, History I, 153 (see on this ruler Ibn al-Khatib, K. al-A © mai, 
190-92 (tr. Hoenerbach, pp. 368-70), and M. E. Seco de Lucena, Almeria en 
el Siglo XI (Granada, 1963, Memoria de licenciatura). Strangely, A. R. Nykl, 
Hispano-Arabic Poetry and Its Relations with the Old Provencal Troubadors 
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(Baltimore, 1946), p. 191, attributed this poem to al-Sumaysir, a poet of Elvira 
of the eleventh century. 

26 Al-Maqaari, Nafh al-tib (Analectes) Il, 126; cf. al-Shaqundi, Elogio del 
Islam Espanol, tr. Emilio Garcia-Gé6mez (Madrid-Granada, 1934), p. 11. 

27 Muqaddimah, tr. Rosenthal, I, 179 (see, however, his more traditional 
polemic on the greatness of the Arabs, p. 250 ff.). 

28 Neville Barbour, “The Significance of the Word Maurus, With Its 
Derivatives Moro and Moor, And Of Other Terms Used By Medieval Writers 
in Latin To Describe The Inhabitants of Muslim Spain,” Actas do IV Congresso 
de Estudos Arabes e Islamicos (Leiden, 1971), pp. 254-56 (Maurus was, of 
course, the Roman word for inhabitants or North Africa [Mauritania], which 
should have been mentioned there). 

29 Ibid., p. 259, n. 29, citing Cagigas for the first suggestion, and giving 
his own suggestion (the second one); the third here is mine. Incidentally, the 
Cronica Mozdrabe already distinguishes ‘“Arabes” and ‘“‘Mauris,” i.e., Berbers, 
in the forces of the invasion of 711 (overlooked by Barbour). Also overlooked 
was the reference from the so-called chronicle of Sampiro (tenth century) 
reporting the term mauriscos in a letter of Pope John VIII to Alfonso III (876) 
(Fl6rez, E.S. XIV, 455; J.E. 387; Sampiro also in Huici Miranda, ed., Las 
Croénicas Latinas de la Reconquista I, and cf. L. Barrau-Dihigo, “Recherches 
sur |’ Histoire Politique du Royaume Asturien,” R. Hisp. 52 [1921]: 19-25). 

30 ELS. XIII, 461. 

31 The Albeldense (loc. cit.) says: ‘“Sarraceni perversi se putant 
esse ex Sarra: Verius Agareni ab Agar, et Ismaelitae ab Ismaele.” The 
Silense chronicle, E.S. XVII, 278 (and so also in the twelfth-century “Codice 
Calixtino’’). 

32 Chronicon Mundi, end of Book III (in Schott, Hispaniae Illustratae, 
p. 70). Rodrigo, in the translation of de la Hinojosa (14th cent.), in CODIN 
CV, 206. For the origin of “Ismaelites,” see Gen. 16.12; 37.25. 

33 Barbour, art. cit., p. 260. 

34 See Jastrow, Dictionary, s.v. sargy; Steinschneider, Polemische und 
apologetische Literatur, p. 255. Thus, modern dictionaries which give the 
etymology for “Saracen” as “Late Latin” Saracenus, derived probably from 
Ar. shargiyin, “Easterners,” appear merely to be guessing—and guessing 
incorrectly. 

35 Cf. Gautier Dalché, “Islam et Chrétienté en Espagne au XIle siécle,” 
p. 186, to which may be added: the papal letter of Anastasius IV, conferring 
the palium on Bernard, archbishop of Tarragona (1154), refers to mauris seu 
moabitis; also Innocent III (1203) (for both, see Mansilla, Documentacion 
Pontificia, pp. 109, 307); the “Historia Roderici” (chronicle of the “Cid’’), 
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ed. Menéndez Pidal, Espana del Cid II, 959: “Juzeph [Yusuf ibn Tashufin] 
moabitarum rex;” and, in addition to the Chronicon Adephonsi noted in the text, 
the Crénica latina de los reyes de Castilla specifically identifies ‘““Moabites” with 
the Almoravids (see SAnchez Belda’s note to Chronicon Adephonsi, p. 214, s.v. 
‘““Moabite’’). 

36 Al-Razi, Cronica, p. 280 (so in all the mss. cited there). Ibn Hazm spells 
the name Mu“ wiya, but this is apparently an error (Naqt al-° Arias, p. 151 [text], 
p. 68 [tr.]). See the story in al-Maqqari, History II, 58 ff., and cf. Ibn al-Athir, 
Annales, p. 97 ff., on how he became the Umayyad ruler of al-Andalus as 
© Abd al-Rahman I). 

37 E.g., the Croénica of Alfonso III (Flérez, in his introduction to the 
edition, stated that it was written by Sebastian, bishop of Salamanca, in the 
ninth century. However, Barrau-Dihigo identified four strata, from the ninth 
through the twelfth centuries [R. Hisp. 52 (1921): 6]. If he was right, then it is 
impossible with certainty to date this use of Chaldei referring to Muslims as any 
earlier than that of Crénica Najerense noted by Barbour.) See also Menéndez 
Pidal, Espana del Cid Il, 751, for a Latin text referring to Yusuf Ibn Tashufin 
also as “Juceph Caldei.” 

38 Lépez de Ayala, Cronica del rey don Pedro, p. 420. On the real 
“Chaldeans,” see the excellent article of W.J.W. Koster in Reallexicon fiir Antike 
und Christentum (Stuttgart, 1954) II, 1007-21. There is much confusion about 
the term also in medieval Spanish sources. 

39 Descripcién de Espafia, tr. Antonio Bldzques, p. 37; rpt. in Geografia 
de Espana, p. 189. 

40 Rawd al-Mi‘ tar (tr., p. 61 ff.; text, p. 49 ff.). 

41 Ed. Fita in B.A.H. 6 (1885): 258; cf. also p. 268 where the Muslim 
king proclaims his faith in “Mafomete’’ and in the “powerful idols” he serves. 
A miraculous fight between increasing numbers of Christians and Muslims 
follows, in which the Muslims always die, and the king promises to convert to 
Christianity. A Latin version of that story appears also in Jacobus de Voragine, 
Legenda Aurea, ed. Th. Graesse (Bratislav, 1890), cap. clxxviii, pp. 865-69 
(this is not by Jacobus, but a later addition). Cd4diz is not, of course, from 
Hebrew but rather the closely-related Phoenician. Many later scholars have 
made similar mistakes. 

42 See Ramon Menéndez Pidal, Reliquias de la Poesia Espafiola (Madrid, 
1951), especially pp. xxxv-vi. 

43 Ron Barkai, Cristianos y Musulmanes en la Espafia Medieval (Madrid, 
1984). 

44 See also the edition, with a somewhat free Spanish translation but with 
an extensive study by H. Salvador Martinez, El ‘Poema de Almeria’ y la Epica 
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Romanica (Madrid, 1975); see Salvador’s important discussion, p. 89 ff. in 
relation to the opinion that Peter the Venerable’s secretary was the author of 
the Chronica (a view already discounted by Rico, “Las Letras Latinas” [see 
“Bibliography’’], p. 74). Salvador provides an orderly summary and critique 
of these views. 

45 Photograph in Gonzdlez, Alfonso VIII (see “Bibliography”) I, 927. 

46 See al-Maqaari, History I, 148 and the notes there; cf. Elfas Teres, “Sobre 
el vuelo de “Abbas b. Firnas,” Al-Andalus 29 (1964): 365-69, showing his 
influence as late as Agustin de Rojas (d. 1618). Vernet, “El Valle del Ebro,” 
provides an important list and analysis of sources on Muslim scientists in the 
Ebro region in the tenth to the twelfth centuries. 

47 Poema de Ferndn Gonzdles, v. 475: 


Los moros byen [buen] sabedes que 
se guian por estrellas 
Non se guian por Dios que se 
guian por ellas 
Otrro Cryador nuevo han fecho 
ellos dellas 
Dicen que por ellas veen 
muchas maravellas 


48 There is a good brief discussion of this, and of the literature, in Vernet, 
La Cultura Hispanodrabe, p. 281 ff. 

49 Indeed, we find in Toledo a Mozarabic functionary whose job was the 
writing of documents, letters, etc. in Romance (katib al-°ajami); cf. Gonzalez 
Palencia, Mozdrabes III, No. 673 (dated 1273). 

50 Cf. Crénica de Alfonso X, cap. xxii; p. 18. 

5! Historia I, 353. The discussion to which he refers, ibid., p. 223, merely 
states that most of the mariners were muwalladin, or Christians (not that they 
were Mozarabs). 

52 On the widespread rebellion of the muwalladan in Elvira in 889, for 
example, see the account of Ibn Hayy4n in al-Maqqari, History II, 447-48. See 
generally Arié, Esparia Musulmana, p. 171 ff. on muwalladin. 

53 Al-Mann bil-Imama, p. 157. 

54 Neither is the presence of Spanish glosses in an anonymous Arabic 
biological treatise proof of “bilingualism,” any more than Maimonides’ famous 
drug glossary proves that he spoke Spanish, or Greek (see M. Asin Palacios, 
Glosario de Voces Romances Registrados por un Botdanico Anonimo Hispano- 
Musulman (siglos XI-XIII), Madrid-Granada, 1943, and Saénchez-Albornoz’ 
incorrect interpretation of this in El Islam de Espana y el Occidente, p. 54). 
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55 “Ladino” was originally the Arabic term al-latini, or al-latini al-jami*a 
= “community,” producing later Spanish aljamia, which came to mean Spanish 
written in Arabic letters!), which did not mean “Latin” but spoken Romance, 
particularly the Mozarabic dialect (cf., e.g., al-Maqqari, Nafh al-Tib I, 86, 170; 
and “‘aliamia” in the Crdnica of Alfonso XI; etc.). For the colloquial meaning 
of ladino as “astute,” see D.A., s.v., and cf. “un moro latinado” in Poema de 
Mio Cid, v. 2667. 

56 Ribera, ‘“Huellas que Aparecen en los Primitivos Historiadores 
Musulmanes . . .,” Discuros Leidos Ante la Real Academia de la Historia 
(Madrid, 1915), p. 13 ff. See also his very important Disertaciones y 
Opusculos 1, 26 ff., 109, and 327-38. (For the identify of “Alguacaxi,” see 
Menéndez Pidal, Espana del Cid 1, 466. For Ibn Sida, see J. A. Haywood, “Tbn 
Sida, the Greatest Andalusian Lexicographer,” C.E.A., pp. 209-16). 

57 Burns, “Spanish Islam in Transition,” p. 92 and n. 7. See especially on 
this Joan Fustes, Poetes, Moriscos i Capellans (Valencia, 1962), pp. 110-13. 

58 “Dos Problemas Iniciales Relativos a los Romances Hispdnicos,” 
Enciclopedia Lingiiistica Hispadnica, ed. Manuel Alvar et al. (Madrid, 1960) 
I, xxvii (this is, incidentally, a very important article with respect to the 
Reconquest). 

59 Ed. Flérez, E.S. XI, 274, and from there in P.L. CXXI, 555. See also Juan 
Bastandas y Parera, “El Latin Medieval,” in the aforementioned Enciclopedia I, 
256 ff. 

60 Ben ha-Melekh ve-ha-Nazir (Hebrew), ed. A. M. Habermann (Jerusalem, 
1950), pp. 6-9. 

61 Francisco Codera, “Embajadas de principes cristianos en Cérdoba en los 
ultimos afios de Alhaquem II,” B.A.H. 13 (1888): 453-64, especially pp. 455, 
459, 461. 

62 Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia de las Ideas Estéticas en Espana 
(Obras; Santander, 1946) I, 334, note. 

63 The Making of the Middle Ages (New Haven, 1970), Introduction and 
p. 65. Millas Vallicrosa, Estudios Sobre la Historia de la Ciencia Espanola, 
p. 131. 

64 Joaquin Vallvé Berniejo, “Fuentes Latinas de los Gedégrafos Arabes,” Al- 
Andalus 32 (1967): 243-44; on al-Razi’s use of Christian sources (e.g., Isidore 
of Seville, Paul Orosius) there have been many studies; see the introduction 
to his Crdnica, ed. Diego Catalan. Ibn Juljul (Oth cent., Cérdoba), in his 
account of famous physicians (K. Tabaqat al-Atibba’ wa’l-Hukamd’ [Cairo, 
1955]), used several Latin sources; cf. Vernet, “Los Médicos Andaluces” 
(and for St. Jerome’s adaptation of Eusebius mentioned there, see Sarton, 
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Introduction to the History of Science J, 357, and on the Etymologies of Isidore, 
ibid., p. 471). 

65 Cf. Julio Gonzélez, Repartimiento de Sevilla (Madrid, 1951) I, 426-27 and 
II, 233, various localities with the name “Borg.” Gonz4lez has an alternative, 
but rare, spelling of “bury,” and it should therefore be noted that the English 
word “bury” is not at all the same, although remotedly related to the same 
original Latin; cf. O.E.D. s.v. “burrow.” The variant form in Spanish, bori, is 
also found, as in “Boriavenzohar,” identified as “la Torre que dizie en tiempo 
de moros Boriavenzohar” (Antonio Ballesteros Beretta, Sevilla en el Siglo XIII 
[Madrid, 1913], p. xlvi, Doc. 43; cf. also geographical index to Gonzélez, s.v. 
‘“Borgavenzohar’). The Arabic word burj is itself derived from Latin burgus; cf. 
E.1.2 s.v. “burdj,” first entry, and Du Cange, Glossarium, s.v. burgus). One 
of the most interesting examples, certainly, though not mentioned by Gonzalez, 
is the small town of Borgabenjaldén, the “castle of Ibn [or Bant] Khaldtn,” 
of course. As is well known, the family of the famous scholar lived for many 
centuries in the vicinity of Seville (none of the biographers of Ibn Khaldin 
appear to have taken note of this town). 

66 See also Joseph M. Piel, “Toponimia Germanica,” Enciclopedia 
Lingiiistica Hispanica 1, 540, who insists on the German origin of “burgo,” 
the word then supposedly having “entered” medieval Latin. But why was this 
necessary, since burgus already existed in classical Latin? The name of the 
city of Burgos, for example, surely derives from Latin burgus (and not, of 
course, from Arabic burj; Spanish borg). On the other hand, Juan Vernet, 
“Toponimia Arabica,” ibid., p. 568, derives the localities Alborge, Purchil, 
Burjalasor, Bujaloz, and Bujalaro from Arabic burj. It is unfortunate that he 
did not see Gonzalez. 

67 Beatus, In Apocalipsin, Plate Il, facing p. xiv (Madrid B.N. Ms. Hh 5.8, 
f. 43r; this is, of course, the “old’’ numbering). 

68 “Arte Hispanomusulmén hasta la Caida del Califato de Cérdoba,” Lévi- 
Provencal, Historia II, 333f. Elie Lambert, Art Musulman et Art Chrétien dans 
la Pénisule Ibérique (Paris, 1958) is almost worthless, full of generalities drawn 
chiefly from questionable secondary sources. 

69 Torres Balb4s, op. cit., p. 735 ff (Pamplona); Terrase, Islam d’Espagne, 
facing p. 173 (Puy). As I recall, there are further examples to be seen in 
Menéndez Pidal, Esparfia del Cid. See also in general the several articles on 
art and architecture in C.E.A. The works of Georges Marcais are, of course, 
of pioneering importance (several articles are conveniently reprinted in his 
Mélanges d’Histoire et d’Archéologie de |’Occident Musulman, vol. 1, with 
a good bibiliography.) 
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70 In Ira M. Lapidus, ed., Middle Eastern Cities (Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
1969). 

1 Ibid, p. 31; cf. Ibn Khaldiin, Mugaddimah II, 249 ff. Grabar was 
apparently confused by Rosenthal’s admittedly incorrect rendering of mdsajid 
in this case as “‘mosques,” rather than the more correct “sanctuaries” demanded 
by the context. Elsewhere, nevertheless, Grabar shows that he is aware the 
word can have both meanings. 

72 Pedro I of Aragén-Catalonia, at least, along with several Catalan nobles, 
used Arabic signatures (the king signing himself in Arabic “Rashm’”’ [the 
mark,” sign of the cross; so I read instead of Rex; and note that the signature 
is, in fact, preceeded by the sign of the cross] “‘Bitro ibn Shanja”’ (Pedro, son of 
Sanchez); cf. Menéndez Pidal, Espana del Cid I, 571 and 572, the illustration 
of a document signed in 1100. 

73 See, for example, Boris Maslow, “La Qubba Baridiyyin a Marrakis,” 
Al-Andalus 13 (1948): 180-85, and cf. L. Torres Balbas, “Nuevos Perpectives 
Sobre el Arte de al-Andalus Bajo el Dominio Almordavide,” ibid. 18 (1953): 
429-30, and the photographs of the qubba of the mosque of Toledo, later 
the church of Cristo de la Luz, in Terrasse, op. cit., between pp. 92-93, as 
well as the magnificent gubba of Fez, ibid., between pp. 140-41. (From Ar. 
qubba, through Sp. derivative alcoba, comes English “alcove,” but with quite 
a different meaning.) It is possible that the idea for Yusuf’s elaborate celestial 
dome, showing the various signs of the zodiac and the changing positions of 
the stars, came from the famous dome of al-Manstr at Baghdad (see on it 
Charles Wendell, “Baghdad: Imago Mundi,” International Journal of Middle 
East Studies 2 [1971]:119-20 

74 Gonzalo Menéndez Pidal, “Le Royonnement de la Culture Isidorienne. 
Les Mozarabes,” C.H.M 6 (1961): 714-29; cf. generally SAnchez-Albornoz, El 
Islam de Espana, p. 13 ff. and p. 24 n. 35 (on Theodulf). 

73 Gonzélez Palencia, Mozdrabes Il, No. 153 (this fact alone refutes many of 
the theories about the word in recent scholarship). On the term generally, see the 
excellent discussion in George Ticknor, A History of Spanish Literature (Boston, 
1864, or the Spanish translation) III, 393 n. 46. Hajji, “Andalusian Diplomatic 
Relations,” p. 2 n. 4, claimed that the word derives from the passive form 
musta° rab. Cagigas, Mozdrabes 1, 72 n. 31, already noted the existence of an 
intermediate form musta‘rab. In any case, the term does not mean “mixed 
Arab,” as still sometimes suggested; that false etymology was common in the 
Middle Ages, and was used both by Rodrigo Jiménez de Rada and by mestre 
Estévao, ‘Portuguese author of a thirteenth-century miracles collection (M4rio 
Martins, Peregrinacdes e Libros de Milagres Na Nossa Idade Média,” Revista 
Portuguesa de Histoéria 5 [1950]: 104). Ironically, the Sefardic Jews who 
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settled in Palestine in the sixteenth century called the native Jewish inhabitants 
“Mozarabs” and ‘“‘Moriscos’! (cf. Isaac Kahana in Sinai 37 [1955]: 51, and J. 
Canaani in Zion 6 [1934]: 212 n. 3; both in Hebrew). 

76 See Ibn ‘Idhart, Bayan Illa, 151; Hajji, “Andalusian Diplomatic 
Relations, pp. 4-5. For Ibn al-Qitiya, overlooked by Hajji, see his 7a’ rikh, 
tr. Cherbonneau, part 2, p. 432. On intermarriage in early al-Andalus, see 
generally Guichard, Structures Sociales, pp. 119, 137 ff. On °Abd al-° Aziz, 
see Cagigas, Mozdrabes I, 48. 

T Cagigas, loc. cit. and p. 70. Lévi-Provencal, “La Toma de Valencia,” 
p. 105, and cf. his note “Alfonso VI y su hermana la Infanta Urraca,” 
with Menéndez Pidal’s remarks, in the same volume, pp. 157-66. (Hajji, 
“Intermarriage between Andalusia and Northern Spain in the Umayyad Period,” 
Islamlc Quarterly 11 [1967], especially p. 3, and other writers cited there, 
would like to see this as proof of “Muslim tolerance; however, most of 
these marriages were for political purposes. Far from proving “tolerance,” 
intermarriage was looked down upon by Muslims; cf. Cagigas, Mozdrabes I, 
69.) 

78 E.g., F. J. Simonet, Historia de los Mozdrabes de Esparia (Madrid, 1903); 
M. Gomez Moreno, Iglesias Mozdrabes (Madrid, 1919); Cagigas, Mozdrabes, 
which is still fundamental. It is unfortunate that he concluded his study before 
the period of the conquest of Toledo, however, and so made no use of the 
valuable documents assembled by Gonzdlez Palencia, Mozdrabes de Toledo 
(which still await a careful analysis). Pérez-Prendes has almost nothing to 
say, for example, on the legal aspects in his otherwise important Historia del 
Derecho Espanol (see briefly pp. 317-18). The papers in the previously-cited 
Historia Mozdrabe are mostly disappointing. 

As an interesting example of the kind of data that can be abstracted from 
the Toledo documents, see Pastor de Togneri, “Les Mozarabes de Toléde” 
(see “Bibliography”), which analyzes the holdings particularly of the Church. 
Of course, many of her conclusions and assumptions are questionable, but 
methodologically it is an important article (see the review by Gautier Dalché 
of this and other articles, in Le Moyen Age 79 [1973]: 140-57). 

79 “New Light on the Jews of Mozarabic Toledo” (see “Bibliography”). Pilar 
Le6n Tello, Judios de Toledo (Madrid, 1979; two vols.), also incorrectly dealt 
with these documents, since she had to depend on the faulty Spanish summaries 
of them. Ashtor, Jews (see “Bibliography’”’) I, 73, showed no interest in the 
subject other than casual reference to Cagigas. 

80 Julio Gonz4lez, Repartimiento de Sevilla (Madrid, 1951; two vols.) I, 304. 
He gives no source for this information, and I know of no reference to it in any 
Arabic source, at least. Cagigas, Mozdrabes, says nothing of importance about 
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Seville. On the invasion of the king of Portugal, mentioned neither by Gonz4lez 
nor other historians of Seville, see Barbour’s previously-cited ‘“The Significance 
of the Word Maurus,” p. 262 (citing Bolland, Acta Sanctorum CIV, Feb. 3). 
According to the previously-mentioned thirteenth-century collection of meste 
Estévao, it was the Portuguese king who “liberated” the Mozarabs from slavery! 
(loc. cit., that article). 

81 Expugatione Lyxbonensi (see “Bibliography: Sources”), pp. 177, 181 
and n. 3. See in general R. Ricard, “Episcopus et Cadi, l’éveque Mozarabe de 
Lisbonne,” Revue du Moyen Age Latin 7 (1951): 111-22. 

82 Unedited bull, published by Fidel Fita in B.A.H. 11 (1887): 456-58. 

83 James T. Monroe, Islam and the Arabs in Spanish Scholarship (Leiden, 
197 ), pp. 95, 98; cf. Cagigas, Mozdrabes I, 195-96. See also Juano Francisco 
Rivera Recio, “Formas de Convivencia y Heterodoxias en el Primer Siglo 
Mozaérabe,” Historia Mozdrabe, especially p. 12 ff. 

84 See Vernet, “El Valle del Ebro,” p. 252, and cf. José Ma. Millds 
Vallicrosa, “La Conquista Musulmana de la Regidén Pirenaica,” Pirineos 2 
(1946): 53-67. On Muslim culture in the “upper March” (1.e., Zaragoza, 
Tudela, Calatayud, Daroca, Huesca, Lérida, etc.), see Bosch Vila, El Oriente 
Arabe ... An important source for this region is al-°Udhri. The basic 
study of ‘“‘Adoptionism” is still Ramon d’ Abadal, La Batalla del Adoptionismo 
en la Desintegracion de la Iglesia Visigoda (Barcelona, 1949). Manuel Riu, 
“Revision del Problema Adopcionista en la Diécesis de Urgel,” A.E.M. 1 (1964): 
77-96, adds some new data, but without considering Muslim influence. On 
possible political motives, see Rodrigo Pita Merce, Lérida Arabe (Lérida, 1974), 
p. 38. 

85 Lévi-Provencal, Historia I, 278, 287. See also the genealogical chart of 
the dynasty, ibid., facing p. 246; and see generally Cagigas, Mozdrabes I, 158 
ff. 

86 See the reconstructed capitular granted to Barcelona in 801 in the name 
of Charlemagne in José Ma. Font Rius, ed., Cartas de Poblacion y Franquincia 
de Catalufia (Madrid-Barcelona, 1969) I, 3-4. For Ahmad Ibn Qasi, see Bosch 
Vila, Los Almoravides, pp. 287-88, and the detailed account, including his 
Christian heresy, in Ibn al-Khattb, A°madl, ed. Lévi-Provengal, 248-52; tr. 
Hoenerbach, pp. 448-53. 

87 Cagigas, Mozdrabes 1, 166; however, his sources do not support so broad 
a conclusion. Ibn al-Athir, Annales, p. 253 (=Kamil 7, 199), for example, 
mentions a troop of “polytheists” (Christians) and “infidels,” with no reference 
to the groups mentioned by Cagigas. 

88 Although he somewhat overstates the case (“bitter” hostilities between 
the various groups, “fanatical’’ Malikite judges, etc.), Cutler’s summary review 
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is worth reading, even though it neglects many of the sources, if only 
because of his intriguing thesis about the lasting influence of the polemics on 
later anti-Muslim attitudes (see Cutler, “The Ninth-Century Spanish Martyr’s 
Movement .. .”). For a listing of the important studies overlooked by Cutler, 
see Waltz, “The Significance of the Voluntary Martyrs ...,” p. 143 n. 2, and 
for neglected sources, n. 3. Waltz far more correctly interprets the movement 
and stresses its emphasis on reviving Latin Christian culture as an alternative to 
Arabization. As a further corrective to Cutler’s claims for an early ‘mission’ 
campaign to the Muslims, see also Waltz, “Historical Perspectives ...” This 
apt criticism does not, however, detract from the value of Cutler’s views on the 
possible influence on later medieval ideas about Muslims. (Neither Cutler nor 
Waltz seem to have been aware of the important Greek apocalypses studied by 
Paul Alexander [see “Bibliography’’]). 

On the martyr movement, see also F. R. Franke, “Die Freiwillingen Martyren 
von Cordova und das Verhdltnis der Mozaraber zum Islam,” Spanisches 
Forschungen der Gorresgesellschaft I, Reihe (1958): 1-170. The latest, 
and best, study is Kenneth Baxter Wolf, Christian Martyrs in Muslim Spain 
(Cambridge, 1988). 

89 Fuero de Baeza (see “Sources”), p. 89, No. 179 (end of thirteenth 
century). 

90 Torres Balbds, Algunos Aspectos del Mudéjarismo, pp. 29-31. 

91 Two interesting recent studies by Miguel Angel Ladero Quesada 
are “Los Mudéjares de Castilla en la Baja Edad Media,’ Actas del I 
Simposio Internacional de Mudéjarismo (Madrid, Teruel, 1981), pp. 341-90 
(see especially pp. 371-76), and the briefer “update,” ‘“LLos Mudéjares en los 
Reinos de la Corona de Castilla” in Actas of the III international symposium 
(1986), pp. 5-20. See also the important article of Robert I. Burns, “Mudejar 
History Today: New Directions,” Viator 8 (1978); 127-43. See now Ladero 
Quesada, Los Mudéjares de Castilla y otros estudios de historia medieval 
andaluza (Granada, 1989). 

92 Ibn Abi Zar°, Rawd al-Qirtds, p. 155 ff., p. 188; and cf. al-Bakri, K. 
al-Mughrib, text, 125 ff.; tr., p. 244 ff. Huici (Ibn Abt Zar®) states that to this 
day the people of Morocco speak of this chieftain with horror and claim that 
he was Jewish. This is very possible, as the name Abi’l-° Afiya, “Abulafia” in 
its Spanish form, was well-known among Jews of Spain. Musa, of course, is 
“Moses.” On the other hand, calling someone a Jew was merely a means of 
derogation among Muslims. There were those who also claimed that the found 
of the Fatimid dynasty was himself a Jew; cf. Ibn al-Athir, Annales, pp. 275, 
286-87. (Interestingly, he skips the entire revolt of Ibn Abr-l-¢ A fiya, whom he 
does not mention.) 
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93 See Hassan, “Relations Between the Fatimids in North Africa and Egypt 
and the Umayyads in Spain .. .,” especially pp. 54-56. On the Muslim navy of 
al-Andalus, about which we have surprisingly little information, see the remarks 
of Ibn Khaldiin, who says that the fleets of al-Andalus and North Africa warred 
constantly, and that by the time of © Abd al-Rahman the Andalusian fleet had 
grown to nearly 200 ships (Mugaddimah II, 40). 

24 Castro, Esparia en su Historia, p. 47. On © Abd al-Rahm§an’s relations 
with Christians see the sources cited by George Ticknor, A History of Spanish 
Literature (Boston, 1864) II, 392 n. 45 (there is also a Spanish translation of 
this book). In contrast to Castro, more correct are Ashtor’s observations on the 
heterogeneity of Muslim society at this time (Jews I, 157-59). 

95 A very important, and often neglected, source on the army is Ibn Hudhayl, 
L’Ornements des Ames; see, e.g., pp. 162, 165-66 (where the translation 
erroneously has “‘kharja”’ as land tax; that word is Aramaic, not Arabic). Such 
military manuals were apparently first composed under Almohad rulers, who 
ordered the traditions of jihdd (“holy war’) to be studied when preparing for 
their campaigns against the Christians; cf. ©Abd al-Wahid al-Marrakushi, K. 
al-Mu‘jib, ed. Dozy, p. 183; tr. Fagnan, p. 220. On the navy, see no. 93 
above, and see in general on the army Arié, Espana Musulmana, p. 122 ff. 

96 Ibn Hudhayl, op. cit., pp. 195-97. On the battle of Almonte and the 
camels, see Chronica Adephonsi 128 (ed. Sanchez Belda, p. 100; cf. also 
p. 251). 

97 Julio Altadill, Castillos Medievales de Nabarra (Zarauz, 1934-36) I, 
52. Note the interesting reference to mounted soldiers as “alpharaces” in 
876 (alférez, from Ar. faras, “horse,” fdaris, “cavalryman’’) in the so-called 
“chronicle of Sampiro,” ed. Flérez, E.S. XIV, 455. 

98 Text of commentary in printed eds.; corrected according to the Vatican 
ms.: Ibn °Ezra, Peirush ... Trey-©Asar (Vat. Ebr. 75), ed. Etan Levine 
(Jerusalem, 1976), f. 114b. However, that ms. incorrectly has tabar. The 
tunbuir (Ar.), which means both a stringed instrument and a small hand-held 
drum, gave rise to Spanish tambor (Corominas’ notes on the etymology of this 
are incorrect; Diccionario Etimoldgico—there is no “confusion” at all about 
this). 

99 A very important source for this period is the diwan of the poet Ibn Darraj, 
which has been discussed in an interesting article by Mahmid ° Ali Makky, “La 
Espafia Cristiana en el Diwan de Ibn Darra,” B.R.A.B.L. 30 (1963-64): 63-104. 
This contains a great deal of important information not only for Muslim but 
especially for Christian history of the period. The most detailed account of the 
civil war itself seems to be that of Ibn Athir, Annales, pp. 420-23; cf. also Ibn 
al-Khatib, A°mal, tr., pp. 250-51. The Berbers were eventually driven from 
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Cérdoba and the Umayyad dynasty temporarily restored (Ibn al-Athir, p. 428; 
cf. the list of rulers in Ibn Hazm, Nagqt al-°Aris, pp. 151-52 [text]; 68-69 
[tr.]). The Berbers recruited Christian militia to aid them; cf. al-Marrakushi, 
ed. Dozy, p. 29; tr. Fagnan, p. 35; tr. Huici, p. 34; and see also Makki’s 
article mentioned above. 

100 The history of the individual taifas is too complicated, and perhaps 
too boring, to detail here. Appropriate brief articles on each of the important 
dynasties may be found in E./. There is no complete history in any language; the 
best (although limited, it does go beyond what the title suggests) still being that 
of A. Prieto y Vives, Los Reyes de Taifas. Estudio econdmico-numismatico . . . 
(Madrid, 1926). The previously-mentioned chapter in Arjona Castro, Andalucia 
Musulmana should be consulted; and, of course, Arié, Esparia Musulmana. | 
have not seen D. K. Dunlop, “Ibn Khaldun’s Account of the Part Kings,” 
Transactions of the Glasgow Oriental Society 13 (1959): 19-28 (fortunately, 
Ibn Khaldiin’s Mugaddimah is more available than this obscure journal). David 
Wasserstein, The Rise and Fall of the Party Kings (Princeton, 1985) is a 
dissertation and little more than a mere summary of some secondary literature, 
much of which has nothing to do with the subject. It is marred by various 
inaccuracies and errors of interpretation. A very good brief summary, however, 
is Rachel Arié, ““Apercus sur les Royaumes Berbéres d’al-Andalus au Ve/XIe 
siécle,” Revista del Instituto Egipcio de Estudios Islamicos en Madrid 23 (1985- 
96): 149-69 (certainly superior to Wasserstein’s book). See also J. Bosch Vila 
and W. Hoenerbach, “‘Los Taifas de la Andalucia,” Andalucia Islamica. Textos 
y Estudios 1 (1980) 65-104. 

101. The reason that the name (al-Murabitan in Arabic) became 
“Almoravides” in Spanish is easily explained. Rodrigo Jiménez de Rada at 
times correctly wrote Almorauidua, but elsewhere Almorauides; and similarly 
Almohades, which has resulted in the identical error in spelling the name of that 
dynasty (Historia Arabum, ed. Lozano Sanchez, p. 69 and passim; pp. 70, 71). 
The Arabic name means “defenders of a ribdat [fort] (see the article “Ribdar’ 
and bibliography in S.E./.; and see especially Marcais, “Note sur les ribats en 
Berbérie,” listed in my Bibliography). 

The only significant book on the Almoravids is Bosch Vil4, Los Almordavides, 
but it is disappointing, being chiefly a military history with no analysis and no 
attention to social factors, such as the Almoravid policy with regard to the 
indigenous Muslim and Christian populations (there is no mention of Jews at 
all, for which see my chapter on Jews and Muslims). 

102 Cf. al-Bakri, K. al-Mughrib, p. 164 ff. (text); 311 ff. (tr.). 

103 There is confusion in the sources about the date of the Almoravid 
entrance into al-Andalus. Ibn al-Khatib says 478 A.H. (1100); Rodrigo Jiménez 
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de Rada, usually reliable, has 477 A.H. (1090; Historia Arabum in Opera, 
p. 282); while both Annales Complutenses (p. 321) and Annales Toledanos I 
(p. 385) give 1086. Probably 1090 is correct. See generally Suarez Fernandez, 
Historia de Espana, p. 192 ff., and Arié, Espafia Musulmana, pp. 31-33. 

On the arrival of the Almoravids, an important source not sufficiently utilized 
is the contemporary account of the last Zirid ruler of Granada, © Abd-Allah (see 
Ch. III on the Ibn Naghrillahs). Another important source is Ibn al-Khatib (tr., 
p. 434 ff.). Of importance also is Huici Miranda, “Contribuci6n al Estudio 
de la Dinastia Almord4vide . . .,” Etudes d’Orientalisme . . . Lévi-Provengal II, 
605-21. 

104 The judgement of Dozy on this was much too harsh and was rightly 
refuted by Codera; cf. the sources cited in Huici Miranda’s note in his tr. of 
Ibn °Idhart, Bayan V, 137, n. 14. 

105 Al-Marrakushi, K. al-Mu‘jib, p. 123 (tr. Fagnan, p. 149; tr. Hluici, 
p. 130). As a result of this, al-Ghazalt was supposed to have predicted the 
end of the Almoravid reign and the death of °Ali’s sons (ibid., pp. 128-29; tr. 
Fagnan, p. 155; Huici, p. 137. The story is somewhat amplified in the 14th- 
century anonymous al-Hulal al-Mawshiyya, pp. 125-26, in the name of Ibn 
Sahib al-Sala, but the story is not in the latter’s al-Mann bi’l-Imama). See also 
Cabanelas, “Notas para la Historia de Algazel en Espafia” (see Bibliography). 

106 Al-Marrakushi, op. cit., pp. 152-53; tr. Fagnan, p. 184; tr. Huici, 
pp. 175-76. 

107 See Ibn ©Abdin, Sevilla a Comienzos del Siglo XII, p. 157. Abi’l- 
Qasim’s poem in Ibn Said al-Maghribi, Rayat al-Mubarrizin, ed. and tr. 
Emilio Garcia Gé6mez, El Libro de las Banderas de los Campeones (see 
“Bibliography,”), pp. 158-59 (the reference is to the burning bush, of course; 
but specifically to a Muslim tradition that Moses was on the road trembling 
with cold when he saw the light of what he thought was a bonfire, and turned 
aside to seek its warmth, without suspecting that there God would speak to 
him). 

108 On the decline, see Emilio Garcia Gémez, Un Eclipse de la Poesia en 
Sevilla (Madrid, 1945). 

109 For the meaning of this term see E. Lévi-Provencal, Documents Inédits 
d’Histoire Almohade (Paris, 1929), p. 242, s.v. f-r-kh. 

110 Ibn al-Athir, Annales, p. 586; cf. Ibn Khaldiin, Histoire des Berbéres 
(Paris, 1925) II, Appendix V. 

111 On the Almohad invasion, see Lévi-Provencal, Documents, pp. 202-04, 
and the notes there. 

112 Al-Marrakushi, K. al-Mu‘jib, p. 171; tr. Fagnan, p. 206; tr. Huici, 
p. 193. 
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113 Jbid., p. 172; tr. Fagnan, p. 207; Huici, p. 194. See also Melchor M. 
Antufia, Sevilla y Sus Monumentos Arabes (Madrid, 1930), pp. 14-15. 

114 Bayan IV,1; 96. 

115 Expugnatione Lyxbonensi, pp. 133, 176 ff. (This book is a remarkably 
detailed description of the actual siege of the city, and of great value for 
understanding warfare at the time.) The best modern account of the conquest of 
Lisbon is Herculano, Historia de Portugal, III. Less accurate, but nonetheless 
useful, is Julio de Castilho, Lisboa antiga (Lisbon, 1935), vol. II, pt. 1, which 
also has some interesting illustrations. However, Castilho included (as pt. 2) 
an edition of the Latin text, with Portuguese translation, of the Expugnatione 
text (though not with that title) which its modern editor did not even mention, 
although he apparently knew Castilho’s book! Unfortunately, little attention 
has been paid to the role of Portugal in the Muslim-Christian context; see, as 
an example, the important source quoted by Amador de los Rios, Historia de 
la Literatura Espanola IV, 413-14. 

116 See the (congress papers) Historia Mozdrabe, p. 82. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER THREE 


I See Ch. I above, n. 97. 

2 Ibn al-Athir, Annales, p. 38. 

3 Lucas of Tiiy, Chronicon Mundi, p. 111; ed. Puyol, pp. 413-14. 

4 Annales Toledanos 1, 395. On Jewish “poisoning” of the French kings, see 
M.G.H. SS. 1, 584 and III, 657. 

5 Liber de Preconiis Hispaniae, ed. Fita, p. 138; ed. de Castro, p. 218. 

6 Cronica del Rey Don Pedro, p. 421; ed. Wilkins, p. 29. Alfonso Martinez, 
Atalya de las Coronicas, ed. James B. Larkin (Madison, Wisconsin, 1983), 
p. 31 (drawn essentially from Lucas’ account); the sixteenth-century statutes, 
see Leén Tello, Judios de Toledo 1, 20; Usque, Consolations, pp. 169-70. 

7 José Sanchez Real, “La Juderfa de Tarragona,” Sefarad 11 (1951): 340. 
For Barcelona, ‘“‘Anales Bertinianos,” E.S. X, 578. Ibn al-Athir, Annales, p. 233 
(53) gives the date of the attack into the region of Barcelona, not the city, as 
856, and does not mention any Jewish involvement. 

8 Al-°Udhni, Fragmentos, p. 102; see generally on the rebelllion Dozy, 
Histoire I, 39-52; Lévi-Provencal, Historia I, 232 ff., neither of whom refer 
to the Jews. For Rondo, see Ibn °Idhari, al-Bayan IV, 2, pp. 41-42 (tr. Huici 
Miranda; originally in his translation of “El Anénimo de Madrid,” Anales del 
Instituto de Valencia 2 [1917]: 25). 

9 Abun-Nasr, History of the Maghrib, p. 101. Although he cites no source 
for his claim, the apparent source is Ibn °Idhari, Bayan V, 160-68; ef. also the 
anonymous chronicle al-Hulal al-Mawshiyya, pp. 110-15. 

10 See al-Marrakushi on this (ed. Dozy, p. 163 ff.; tr. Huici, p. 182 ff.). 
Ibn al-Khatib, A° mal, 263; tr. Hoenerbaeh, p. 466 (cf. p. 608, n. 62 on the 
name); see also Ibn °Idhari, Bayan V, index. 

11 The chief source for this is Ibn Sahib al-Sala, al-Mann, pp. 38-39; 
see generally on the rebellion F. Codera, Decadencia y Desparacion de los 
Almoravides en Espana (Zaragoza, 1899), pp. 111-53, 16-19, and Anié, Esparia 
Musulmana, p. 199. 

12 Huici’s tr. of Ibn Sahib, as cited (and cf. index, s.v. “Judios,” where Ibn 
Dahri is listed as a Jew). Ibn °Idhart, Bayan V, 346. 

13 “Faustino de Borbon,” Carta, p. xiv ff., as cited by Gayangos, (al- 
Maqqari, History Il, 410, n. 1.; cf. I, ix, n. 4 on “Faustino”). I have been 
unable to find any Arabic source for the story (indeed, al-Hurr himself is hardly 
mentioned in the sources). The tribe of the Bani Khawlan is said by al-Bakri 
to have lived near Tangiers (Description, p. 215). 

14 Ashtor, Qorot I, 174-78 (greatly abridged in Jews I, 265-66). 

15 Albeck, “Yesodot Mishtar,” p. 98 and n. 21. 
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16 Ibn al-Qitiya (d. 977), Ta’rikh, part 1, p. 469; cf. al-Maqgari, History II, 
103. Lévi-Provencal, Histoire de l’Espagne Musulmane I, 164 ff., in discussing 
the rebellion, did not mention this incident (nor did he consult these sources). 

17 Al-Marrakushi, al-Mu‘jib, ed. Dozy, p. 14; ed. Sa°id al-¢Uryan, 
pp. 45-46; tr. Fagnan, pp. 17-18; tr. Huici, pp. 16-17. 

18 Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Nadim, Fihrist, ed. and tr. Bayard Dodge (N.Y., 
London, 1970) I, 419-22, and n. 216. 

19 Ibn CIdharl, Baydn Il, 376-77; Dozy, Recherches I, 87. 

20 Al-Razi, Anales Palatinos, p. 189, No. 166. 

21 See the article “Kasam” in E.J.2 and, better in some respects, in S.E.L, 
where it is stated that as Muslims swore by “He Who sent Muhammad with 
the truth,” Jews swore by “He Who sent Musa” (Moses). 

22 Published by F. Codera, “Destruccién de Barcelona por Almanzor,” 
B.A.H. 7 (1885): 189-92 (see p. 191). Earlier ninth-century campaigns are 
mentioned in Arabic chronicles, but I find no mention of this campaign, nor is 
it mentioned by Ibarra y Rodriguez, “La Reconquista de los Estados Pirenaicos.” 

23 Baer, Jews in Christian Spain I, 40; cf. Baer, Die Juden 1, 2 (No. 2). 
Baer cites Prospero de Bofarull, Los Condes de Barcelona Vindicados I, 204 
(unavailable to me); José Balari y Jovany, Origines Historicos de Cataluria 
(1899), p. 491 (1 consulted the San Cugat del Valles 1964 rpt., I, 306); Francisco 
Bofarull y Sans, “Judios en el Territorio de Barcelona,’ Primero Congreso de 
Historia de la Corona de Aragon, p. 4; and A. Rovira i Virgili, Historia Nacional 
de Catalunya (Barcelona, 1924) III, 249-59, all of which I have seen. Balari 
merely reports very briefly the attack; Rovira provides more details but nothing 
at all about Jews. Thus, there is nothing to support Baer’s claim that “many 
Jews” were killed. Surprisingly, Baer did not see, however, this document 
edited by Codera. 

24 Ibn Janah, Sefer ha-Rigmah, ed. M. Wilensky (Berlin, 1929; photo rpt. 
Jerusalem, 1964) I, 319. As to the identity of “Abt Yusuf’ Ibn Hasdai, see 
Wilensky’s lengthy note there. However, he certainly cannot be Abi’1-Fadl 
Hasdai Ibn Hasda1, who later became wazir of Zaragoza, since the latter (as 
we we shall see below) was described as a “lad” in 1065, after Ibn Naghrillah 
(who was involved in a lengthy polemic with Ibn Janah when the latter was 
in Zaragoza) had already died. The probability is that the reference, in fact, is 
to his father, Yusuf Ibn Hasdai, the poet and friend of Ibn Naghrillah (about 
all of these people, see below). Contrary to what Wilensky concluded, it 
is unlikely that a young “lad” would have gone to Zaragoza all by himself 
without his parent, and in any case, as noted, the dates do not correspond with 
the possibility that this could refer to Abu’l-Fadl. Probably a name is missing 
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in the text, so that it should read Aba °“Umar Yisuf, to satisfy another of 
Wilensky’s doubts. 

25 Kitab al-Muhadara, ed. and tr. Halkin, p. 61; cf. p. 57, line 11 for the 
dating; ed. Abumalham I, 66-67 (Arabic), II, 66-67 (tr.), and p. 62 in both 
volumes for the date. 

26 According to an early twelfth-century author, Abd Bakr Muhammad al- 
Turtishi, no political power is allowed to “infidels” (see ch. 2 of his Siraj 
al-Muluk, tr. M. Alarcén y Santon, Lampara de los Principes (Madrid, 1930- 
31]). Ibn Sa°id reported that neither Jews nor Christians were allowed to hold 
the post of Katib al-zimam, collector of imposts, either in Spain or in North 
Africa; see al-Maqqari, Nafh al-Tib I, 134 line 8. 

27 Ashtor, Jews I, 160-61. (Incidentally, the proper spelling of his name in 
Hebrew is Hasday, not “‘Hisdai,” etc.; it is, of course, the Arabic name Hasdai.) 
Much of what has been written on Ibn Shaprit is worthless; important are 
the notes in S. G. Stern, ed., Teshuvot Talmidey Menahem ve-Dinash (Vienna, 
1870), and Carlos del Valle Rodriguez, La Escuela Hebrea de Cérdoba (Madrid, 
1981), pp. 59-97. David Gonzalo Maeso, “Un Jaenes Ilustre Ministre de Dos 
Califas,” Boletin del Instituto de Estudios Giennenses (Jaén) 8 (1956): 63-93 
is a popular presentation, but not without some interest. David Margalit, “R’ 
Hasday Ibn Shaprit ke-Rofeh ve-Metargem Refuiy” (Heb.), Qorot 2 (1962-66): 
202-06 is worthless. 

28 Ibn Sacid, Tabagat al-Umam, p. 97 ff.; cf. tr. Blachére, p. 158 ff.; 
tr. Finkel, p. 51 (which here is less accurate than that of Blachére; I have 
somewhat corrected his translation here). Ibn Abi Usaybi°a again abridged Ibn 
Sa°id’s account, °Uyiin al-Anba’, pp. 48/49, No.LI. 

29 Teshuvot Dinash, in Menahem b. Saruq, Mahberet, ed. H. Filipowski 
(London, 1855), p. 2, line 35; a somewhat incorrect translation, cited from a 
secondary source, in Ashtor, Jews I, 229 (the translation here is mine). 

30 Alexander Marx, Studies in Jewish History and Booklore (N.Y., 1944), 
p. 199. Teshuvot Talmidey Menahem, ed. Stern (see n. 27 above), p. 3 line 5b; 
also Yishaq Ibn Cabron’s poem praising him refers to his titles aluf (a leader) 
and rosh kalah (Schirmann, ha-Shirah I, 43-48, lines 2 and 10). From this, 
no doubt came also the title nasiy by which he is called by Ibn Datd, Sefer 
ha-Qabbalah (on that author’s peculiar lack of details on Hasdai’s career, see 
the editor’s observations there, p. 272). Harkavy, in his notes to the Hebrew 
tr. of Graetz’s history (see below), objected to the conclusion that the title was 
bestowed on Hasdai for the reasons stated, but Graetz was undoubtedly correct. 

31 Heinrich Graetz, Geschichte der Juden (1866 ed.) V, 323; Hebrew 
translation, Divrey yemey Yisrael (1893 ed.) III, 331. Graetz’s error was 
apparently due to his misunderstanding of Abraham Geiger, who wrote 
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(Judentum und seine Geschichte II, 82): “Hasday b. Yishaq ben Ezra b. 
Shaprut,” which was based on the introduction of the letter to the Khazar 
king (discussed below), but hardly means the “Ibn °Ezra family”! 

32 §. M. Stern, “Two new notes on Hasdai Ibn Shaprit” (Heb.), Siyon 11 
(1945): 141; the source is [1 Commento Medio alla Poetica, ed. Lasinio (1872), 
p. 30. N. Allony published an anonymous Hebrew poem in Sinai 58 (1965): 
130-31 which is in honor of a certain Hasda1, which he believed to be Ibn 
Shapriit, and which he thought referred to his Muslim “enemies.” There is no 
basis for either assumption, however. 

33K. al-Muhddara, pp. 56/57; ed. Abumalham I, 62-63 (text); II, 62-63 
(tr.). Arabic al-Sham meant both Syria and Palestine, and when used in a 
medieval Jewish source, especially, it usually meant the latter. 

34 Cited in Ibn Abi Usaybi°a, °Uyan, pp. 36/37 to 40/41. Also translated 
as appendix to al-Maqqari, History I, xxiv-vi. See Vernet, “Los Médicos 
Andaluces,” with yet another translation, pp. 447-48. There is not a single 
reference in Ibn Juljul to Jewish physicians (though some Christians) other 
than Ibn Shaprit and Isaac Israeli of North Africa. An important article 
on physicians in Muslim Cérdoba is Antonio Arjona Castro, “La Medecina 
Cérdobensa Durante los Siglos 1X y X,” Axerquia 1 (1980): 175-92, citing Ibn 
Juljul and on Ibn Shaprit, p. 188 (cf. p. 191). 

35 It is doubtful that the text is to be interpreted as “the old Greek which 
the ancient Ionians wrote,” as Gayangos thought. Yunaniya in Arabic does not 
necessarily mean “Ionian.” Moses Ibn © Ezra(h) used the same word in a context 
where it simply means “Greek”: poetry, which is called in Greek poetika (K. al- 
Muhddara, p. 22 line 85 of the Arabic text: san°a al-sh° ar wa-hu al-musami 
b’al yindniya poetiqa). Vernet, art. cit., more than once noted that the author 
César Dubler was dubious also of the identification of yundniya as ancient 
Ionian. The Greek text of Dioscorides was edited, with Latin translation, De 
Materia Medica (Leipzig, 1829-30). An English translation by John Goodyear 
(1655) was edited by Robert W. T. Gunther (Oxford, 1934; N.Y., 1959). There 
was a Spanish translation and detailed study by César Dubler (Barcelona, 1953- 
59) in six volumes! See generally M. M. Sadek, The Arabic Materia Medica 
of Dioscorides (Quebec, 1983) and A. Dietrich, “Quelques Observations sur la 
Matiére Médicale de Dioscorides parmi les Arabes,’ Oriente e Occidente nel 
Medioevo (1971), pp. 375-94. 

36 This Latin work was already available in Arabic; cf. G. Levi della Vida, 
“fla Traduzione Araba della Storie di Orosio,”’ Al-Andalus 19 (1954): 257-93. 
A]-R4zi’s use of Christian sources, including Orosius, has been noted already in 
the previous chapter. Ibn Juljul himself used Orosius, as mentioned by Vernet, 
art. cit. 
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37 Text of Ibn Juljul, see above, n. 34; also frequent translations: e.g., 
Leclerc, “De la Traduction Arabe de Dioscoride et des Traductions Arabes 
en General,’ J.A. 9 (1867): 5-38; Meyerhoff, “Esquisse d’Histoire de la 
Pharmacologie et Botanique Chez les Musulmans d’Espagne,” Al-Andalus 3 
(1935): 1-41; Franz Rosenthal, The Classical Heritage in Islam (Univ. of 
California Press, 1975), p. 196; and in Spanish in Vernet’s cited article. 

38 Ibn Hayyan, Cronica del Califa “Abdarrahman III an-Nasir Entre los 
Anios 912 y 942 (al-Mugqtabis V), tr. Ma. Jesus Viguera and Federico Corriente 
(Zaragoza, 1981), pp. 341-42, 350-51, 355. Otto’s mission, see Ashtor, Jews 
I, 169-76. 

39 The biography of Johannes of Gorze, based on his own account of his 
mission, may conveniently be found in P.L. CXXXVII, 239 ff.; but see also 
the ed. from ms., with Spanish tr., by A. Paz y Mélia in R.A.B.M. 2 (1872), 
especially pp. 93, 103-04, and cf. his Embajada del Emperador de Alemania 
Otoén I al Califa de Cordoba °Abderahman III (1872), a monographic version 
of the article. 

40 Our only source for this is Ibn °Idhart, Bayan Ila, 221. Imammudin, 
Economic History, p. 100, makes this embassy from Ordofio IV, but Hajji, 
“Andalusian Diplomatic Relations,” p. 17 correctly objects to this. Much of 
Ashtor’s account, as is true of the work generally, is fiction and romantic prose. 

41 Dinash Ibn Labrat, Shirim, ed. N. Allony (Jerusalem, 1947), p. 66 ff., 
lines 40-50 (also in Schirmann, ha-Shirah I, 38); Spanish tr. Carlos del Valle 
Rodriguez, El Divan Poético de Dunash ben Labrct (Madrid, 1988), pp. 214- 
15, lines 21-25 (for some reason he changed the numbering of the lines, but the 
translation is very good). It would require many notes to explain my translation 
here of various words and expressions. 

42 Jews I, 185. On the incident in southern Italy, p. 187, see Sefer Hasidim, 
ed. J. Wistinetzki (Berlin, 1891), pp. 151-52; English tr. in Marx, Studies (see 
n. 30 above), pp. 4-5. The identification of the town as “Oria” is uncertain; 
Wistinetzki read “‘Averse” in the text. I do not know where Salo Baron got 
the incorrect information that a letter written by Hasdai is cited by al-Maqqari 
(Nafh al-Tib I, 351, which in fact contains a poem by the possibly converted 
Jew Ibrahim Ibn Sahl); see Baron, Social a Religious History Ul, 308 n. 40. 

43 Ashtor, Jews I, 194 ff. Certain details of his interpretation, such as that 
the treatise was actually written by a Khazar, or that it was written in Greek, 
are false. On the contrary, it was obviously written in Hebrew, and whether the 
author was a Khazar or simply a Jew of Constantinople is uncertain. Further, 
it is clear now that this letter, at least in the form we have it, is a later medieval 
copy or translation. The most important proof of this is the term “Russia” 
(p. 210, line 83 of the text edited by Solomon Schechter, “An Unknown Khazar 
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Document,” J.Q.R. [n.s.] 3 [1912-13]). This name was unknown before the 
end of the twelfth century; cf. Bernard D. Weinryb, “The Myth of Samuel 
of Russia,” Abraham A. Neuman and Solomon Zeitlin, eds., The Seventy- 
Fifth Anniversary Volume of The Jewish Quarterly Review (Philadelphia, 1967), 
p. 534. The fact that the document is mentioned by Judah b. Barzilay (b. ca. 
1070) proves only that an earlier version of the text was known then (cf. Simhah 
Assaf, Meqgorot ve-Mehqarim be-Toldot Yisrael [Jerusalem, 1946], pp. 91-99). 

44 Some have doubted its authenticity, without cause: S. Krauss in H.U.C.A. 
10, pp. 265-96, 307-08 (see Jacob Mann’s rejoinder there, pp. 297-307), and 
also Baer, History I, 382 n. 7. In addition to the fact that Ibn Daiid already 
refers to it, there are other reasons which cannot be detailed here. 

45 Text in critical ed. with Russian tr. in P.K. Kokovstov, Evreisko- 
Khazarskaya Perepisha (Leningrad, 1932), p. 7 ff. (text) and p. 51 ff. (tr.). It 
was first published by Isaac © Akrish, Qol Mevasser (Constantinople, 1577), and 
thereafter in many editions of Judah ha-Levy’s Kuzary (Hebrew translation). 
An English translation of the letter, more or less correct, appears in Franz 
Kobler, Letters of Jews Through the Ages (N.Y., 1953) I, 98 ff. See also Baron, 
Social and Religious History Ill, 155, 204 ff., 305 n. 40 and 323 n. 30. On 
the Khazars, see D. M. Dunlop, The History of the Jewish Khazars (Princeton, 
1954); J.M. Millas Vallicrosa, “La Conversion de los Jazares,” Sefarad 4 (1944): 
191-94; S. Pines, “A Moslem Text Concerning the Conversion of the Khazars 
to Judaism,” J.J.S. 13 (1962): 45-55; Peter B. Golden, The Qazars (sic), Their 
History and Language (Ann Arbor, University Microfilms, 1975; dissertation, 
Columbia University, 1970), and his Khazar (at least, the correct spelling!) 
Studies (1980), a two-volume expanded version of the dissertation; and Norman 
Golb, Khazarian Hebrew Documents (Ithaca, N.Y., 1982), which has improved 
readings of some of the texts. 

46 Ibn Daiid, Sefer ha-Qabbalah, p. 68 (text), p. 93 (tr.). 

47 See my “Satire and Debate in Two Medieval Hebrew Poems,” The 
Maghreb Review 4 (1980): 105-13, with translations. 

48 Al-Maqaqari, Nafh al-Tib II, 199-273. Ibn Sa°id from Finkel, “An 
Eleventh-Century Source,” p. 53 (in comparison with the original Arabic text; 
see “Bibliography’’). Ibn Abi Usaybi°a merely abridged this account in his 
©Uyiin al-Anba’, pp. 48/49, No. L. The “errors” which Finkel supposedly 
made, according to Ashtor, Jews II, 294, n. 107, are non-existent. 

49 Nykl, Hispano-Arabic Poetry, p. 163. Al-Maqgqari, Nafh II, 273, for Ibn 
Bassam suggesting that he converted to marry a Muslim, and for the story 
about Ibn al-Dabbagh. Hasdat and Dinash Ibn Tamim, a Jewish scholar of 
North Africa, were thought by later Muslims to have returned to their faith 
(i.e., after compulsory conversion), according to Sa°adyah Ibn Danan writing 
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in Granada before 1492, in his responsum on forced converts (in Zvi Hirsch 
Edelman, Hemdah Genuzah [KO6nigsberg, 1856; photo rpt. Tel Aviv, 1971], f. 
16a). There is obviously little value in this late account, yet Ashtor, unable to 
believe that a Jew could convert to another faith, accepted it as fact (Jews III, 
220, and see n. 117 where his objection that Moses Ibn °Ezra[h] would not 
have spoken “respectfully” of a convert in his book is absurd). 

50 Cf. Afif Turk, “El Reino de Zaragoza en el Siglo XI,” Revista del Instituto 
Egipcio de Estudios Islamicos en Madrid 18 (1974-75): 22; and al-Maqqari, 
Nafh II, 473-75 (instead of the pages incorrectly cited by Turk in n. 4). 

5! On the insurrection see Ibn Khatib, A°mal 196 ff.; tr. pp. 379-80; Ibn 
°Idhari, Bayan Ill, 175-76. On Yequtiel, see Ashtor, Qorot II, 161-62 and the 
lengthy note, pp. 375-77. The names by which he was known are found in the 
headings of Ibn Gabirol’s poems, Shirey ha-Hol, ed. Dov Jarden (Jerusalem, 
1975) I, 27, 31 (and cf. pp. 290, 300-01 for the eulogies. “Cabron” is Spanish.). 
There is no need to enter into a rebuttal of Ashtor’s polemic against Schirmann 
except to say that Schirmann was, as usual, correct, and there is no basis for 
Ashtor’s claim that there were two patrons to whom Ibn Gabirol dedicated 
poems, Yequtiel and Ibn Cabron. Goitein claimed that a Miisa (Moses) b. 
Yequtiel in Egypt was the son of this Yequtiel, but this is mere conjecture 
and highly unlikely (Mediterranean Society III, 207). 

52 The eulogy, here in my own translation, is in Jarden’s edition, p. 302 
(see also the Spanish translation by Federico Pérez Castro in Seis Conferencias 
en Torno a Ibn Gabirol (Malaga, 1972], p. 53, and the translation of M. J. 
Cano, Shelomoh Ibn Gabirol, Poemas [Granada, 1987], p. 291, No. 198). The 
lengthy, more familiar, eulogy has been translated into English by Ralph J. 
Loewe in Judaism 18 (1969): 343 ff. 

53 Ralph Loewe tells of a myth that Ibn Gabirol was expelled from Zaragoza, 
supposedly after 1045, on the pretense that he practiced magic, but he cites no 
source for this incredible story (“La Poesia de Ibn Gabirol,” translated in Seis 
Conferencias, p. 23). 

54 Judah ha-Levy, Divan, ed. H. Brody (Berlin 1894-1930) I, 98; 129; 201; 
34; 65; 21; 42; 57; 127; 176; and 186 respectively. 

55 Moses Ibn Ezra(h), Shirey ha-Hol, ed. Brody (Berlin, 1935), pp. 182-84 
(the dedicatory letter, followed by the work itself); cf. also pp. 279-81 address 
to him. See generally Ibn Daiid, Sefer ha-qabbalah, p. 84 (tr.) and n. 384 
(there was a poet Joseph who may or may not be the one mentioned there). 

56 Isaac is also called wazir. The poet Abraham Ibn Ezra (biblical 
commentator, no relation to Moses, he spelled his name differently also) wrote 
a poem on the marriage, as did Joseph Ibn Sadiq. Ibn al-Rabib wrote a 
eulogy on the death of Abraham and of Isaac Ibn Muhajir (Hayyim Schirmann, 
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Shirim Hadashim min ha-Genizah [Jerusalem, 1965], pp. 217-18, 267-68, for 
the poems of Ibn Sadiq see his Shirey, ed. Yonah David [N.Y., 1983], pp. 29- 
30 and pp. 25-26, attributed to Joseph Ibn Barzel, and the Spanish translation, 
El Diwan de Yosef Ibn Saddiq, tr. Teresa Alsina Trias and Gregorio del Olmo 
Lete (Sabadell, 1987), pp. 49-50, 52-53. See my review of David’s edition in 
Hebrew Studies 24 [1983]: 200-02, totally ignored by the Spanish translators.). 
Ashtor’s comments about the identity of David Ibn Muhajir (Jews II, 286-87 
n. 15) are completely incorrect. 

57 In the Arabic heading of a manuscript of the ©Anaq (see Shirey ha-Hol, 
p. 297). Authors generally translate this title simply as “‘chief of police,” which, 
while literal, is quite misleading (it is modern Arabic, not medieval). The 
position was actually that of a court administrator, who assigned punishment in 
the absence of a judge, and served as general supervisor of morals. It passed 
into Christian terminology as zavasorda or sabasorda, merely a civil (rather 
than religious) official. Some Jews also had that title; e.g., Abraham b. Haya 
of Barcelona (12th century); Abi Hariin (Moses) Ibn al-Haris (Toledo, 1192); 
and the dayan Jacob b. El°azar (Zaragoza, ca. 1217). 

58 Ibn ©Ezra{h], Muhddara, pp. 72-75; Ibn Daiid, Sefer ha-Qabbalah, p. 78. 
See my “New Light on the Jews of Mozarabic Toledo,” especially pp. 209-12, 
for a list of these. 

59 For this date, and not 1055 as often stated, see Hayyim Schirmann, 
“Milhamot Shemuel ha-Nagid,”’ Siyon 1 (1936): 373-74, and see already 
Abraham Harkavy, ‘“Le-Toldot R’ Shemuel ha-Nagid,” Ma’asef 1 (1902): 43, 
n. 1. 

60 Samuel M. Stern, ‘“Le-Toldot R’ Shemuel ha-Nagid,” translated into 
Hebrew in Siyon 15 (1950): 135 ff.; Ashtor, Jews I], 311 n. 10. (In order 
to fit his hypothesis, Stern preferred the spelling “‘Najralah.” However, based 
on his dubious analogy with the name Ibn Chicatillah [which is the correct 
spelling of that name], the supposed “diminutive ending” would have to be 
-illah here, too.) 

61 Gonzalez Palencia, Mozdrabes IV, No. 732 (the date is 1160). Gonzdlez 
there translitered the name as “Nagrila,”’ which is fairly close since in Spanish 
a double -/ would be pronounced “‘y” (however, he should have used the 
convential /- 1); see his “Discurso,” in response to E. Garcia G6mez, Un Eclipse 
de la Poesia en Sevilla (Madrid, 1945), p. 90. If the name were to be read 
as “Naghrallah” it would have been pronounced “‘Naghrellah” in al-Andalus 
because of ’imdla (a tended to become long e); cf. A. Steiger, Contribucion a 
la Fonética del Hispano-Arabe (Madrid, 1932), p. 318 ff. 

Stern’s conjecture may not seem impossible, since the name Ibn Negro for 
a Jew is found in the Mozarabic documents (op. cit., No. 59); but the name 
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“Negro” is Spanish, meaning “black; colorless.” It is first found, according to 
Cejador (Vocabulario), in the Poema de Mio Cid, v. 936, where it describes 
lands (desolate, sterile). Thus, it is highly unlikely that a Spanish word not 
attested before the twelfth century could have been the basis for an Arabic 
name in the eleventh century! 

62 A. R. Nykl, Hispano-Arabic Poetry (Baltimore, 1946), p. 140; note that 
Nykl spelled Samuel’s name “Nagrila,” in brackets, p. 197, but cf. p. 218 
n. 78. The Genizah letter: Goitein, “Rabenu [sic] Yehudah ha-Levy bi-Sefarad 
le-Or Kitvey ha-Genizah” (Heb.) Tarbis 24 (1955): 136. 

63 A.A. 12 (1964): 286. 

64 Mohammed Ibrahim El Kettani, “Ibn Hazm et la Question de son Influence 
sur la Fensée Chrétienne,” Hespéris-Tamuda 4 (3) (1963): 271. 

65 Jews II, 56-57; Ibn Daiid, Sefer ha-Qabbalah, p. 53 (text), p. 72 (tr.). 
This legend appears to be a sort of topos; cf. the very similar account of 
al-Mansir’s rise to power as reported by al-Maqqari, History II, 178-79. 

66 Perés, Poésie Andalouse (see “Bibliography”), p. 271. It was a long- 
established tradition that the ‘Antichrist’ (Dajjal in Arabic; taken from 
Christian legend) was one-eyed; cf. S.E.. and E.I, s.v. “dadjdjal,’ and see A. 
J. Wensinck, Handbook of Early Muhammadan Traditions (various eds.), and 
especially the citation there from al-Bukhari. 

67 Jews Il, 53, and cf. p. 366 n. 351; Ibn Hazm, K. al-Fasl I, 152 (for the 
correct form of the title, see Roth, “Forgery and Abrogation,” p. 204 n. 4); tr. 
Asin, Abenhdzam II, 291. 

68 Jews II, 59; in his notes, he made an obscure reference to a Hebrew 
article by “Semah” (David Samah) in Tarbis, which is a technical article on 
poetic terminology, and the poem there discussed (Ibn Naghrillah, Ben Tehilim 
[Divan], ed. Dov Jarden [Jerusalem, 1966], p. 189, No. 58* ) says nothing 
whatsoever about any “imprisonment.” The Arabic heading, already corrected 
by Jarden, reads: “And when my father [Samuel] . . . was removed from the 
territories over which he was appointed and there occurred what occurred of 
the fine which he was fined, and it happened that his father-in-law and nephew 
were murdered on one of the roads, and this was in 1020.” 

69 Qorot Il, 37. 

70 Jews II, 61. 

71 E, Lévi-Provencal, “Les ‘Memoires’ de “Abd Allah, Dernier Roi Ziride 
de Granade,” Al-Andalus 3 (1935): 29 (text), 259 (tr.). A Spanish translation 
has also been published, El Siglo XI en 1% Persona, tr. Emilio Garcia-Gémez, 
from Lévi-Provencal’s edition of all the fragments (Madrid, 1981). This section 
is on p. 100 of that translation. There is now an English translation of that, 
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Memoirs of ©Abd Allah b. Buluggin (sic), tr. A. T. Tibi (Leiden, 1986), which 
I have not seen. 

72 Tbn °Idhari, Bayan III, 264; see also Ibn al-Khattb, Amal, 230, tr. 
Hoenerbach, p. 419. Ashtor claimed that Samuel was the only Jew to hold 
such posts. 

73 Ibn Daiid, Sefer ha-Qabbalah, p. 55 (text), p. 73 (tr.). (Joseph Ibn 
Megash mentioned there was the grandfather of the famous rabbi of the same 
name.) Nor is Ashtor’s theory about the wazir of Almeria’s hatred of Slavs 
being the motive for his animosity to Samuel correct (to say nothing about 
his incorrect statement of Muslims “humbling” Christians and Jews, or his 
generally racist remarks about “Arabs,” p. 70). Not only was Zuhayr, the king 
of Almeria, himself a Slav, so was his predecessor Khayran. Earlier, ©° Amir 
Ibn Futth, also a Slav, had been ruler of Cérdoba, and his son Idris ruler of 
Malaga. 

74 Ashtor, Jews II, 71; see also Schirmann, “Milhamot” (see n. 59 above), 
p. 271. Neither Ashtor nor Schirmann cited the source, however, which is Ibn 
Naghrillah, Ben Tehilim, p. 5 line 12 ff. 

75 Ben Tehilim, ibid. (the heading of the poem); disregarding Ashtor’s totally 
imaginary account, Jews II, 72-79. 

76 Ben Tehilim, p. 11, line 102, and p. 13, line 127. Jarden’s note on 
the date is in error; cf. Schirmann, “Le Diwan de Semu’el Hannagid comme 
Source por |’ Histoire Espagnole,” Hespéris 35 (1948): 169 (an important article 
subsequently ignored by historians). 

TT See Marcais, “Note sur les Ribats en Berberie” (see “Bibliography’’), and 
Lévi-Provencal, L’Espagne Musulmane, pp. 144-46. 

78 Poems on all these battles in Ben Tehilim, pp. 15-26. There is a Spanish 
translation of the war poems (only), with texts, Sému’el ha-Nagid, Poemas I, 
Desde el Campo de Batalla, tr. Angel S4enz-Badillos and Judit Targarona 
Borrés (Cérdoba, 1988). 

79 Nykl, Hispano-Arabic Poetry, p. 159 (unfortunately, no source is cited). 

80 Ashtor, Jews II, 89-91, generally gives a correct account of this (however, 
Samuel did not fight against the king of Valencia, who had died already before 
the rebellion; cf. Ibn al-Athir, Annales, p. 45, and Schirmann, ‘‘Milhamot,” 
p. 279). © Abd-Allah of Granada talks about this campaign, without mentioning 
Samuel, of course (‘““Memoirs,”’ pp. 267-68; tr. Garcia-Gémez, pp. 116-17); 
his animosity to Samuel will be discussed in detail below. 

81 Ibn ©Ezra(h), K. al-Muhddara, pp. 135/36; ed. Abumalham, I, 153 (tr. II, 
154). The ms. erroneously has Abi Ishag Ibn Saqtar, known as Ibn Yashush; 
the correct name is as in our text here. Ibn Abit Usaybi°a, © Uyun al-anba, 
pp. 48/49 (correcting the translation there). The kings of Denia whom he 
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served were Abi’l-Jaysh Mujahid Mawaffaq al-° Amiri (1009-45) and his son 
Iqbal al-Dawla (1045-76). 

82 Tabaqat al-Umam, ed. and tr. Blachére, p. 99 (text), p. 159 (tr.). 

83 Ben Tehilim, pp. 41-43. Al-Mu‘tamid announced the famous victory 
of Zallaqa to the people of Seville also by carrier pigeon; cf. Pérés, Poésie, 
pp. 244-45, and Stern in Sefarad 10 (1950): 325-38 on this form of mail. 

84 Ben Tehilim, pp. 80 ff., 85 ff.; cf. also Schirmann, “Milhamot,” pp. 359- 
60. 

85 Ben Tehilim, p. 89; Schirmann, “Milhamot,” p. 361. (Ashtor, Jews II, 
109, gives, as usual, a highly romanticized and inaccurate account of this.) 

86 Jacinto Bosch Vil4, Historia de Sevilla: la Sevilla Islamica, 712-1248 
(Seville, 1984), a generally popularized history, barely touches on this war 
(pp. 112-14) and with no mention of Ibn Naghrillah at all. 

87 Ben Tehilim, p. 38 (lines 26-27, 30). 

88 Jbid., p. 71 (lines 3-5). 

89 James Monroe, ed. and tr., Hispano-Arabic Poetry (Berkeley, 1974), 
p. 192. The poem originally appears in al-Maqqari, Nafh al-Tib I, 435, and 
in al-Marrakushi, p. 71. On the poet, see Pérés, Poésie, p. 189 ff. and Nykl, 
Hispano-Arabic Poetry, pp. 154-63. 

90 Nykl, op. cit, p. 137; Monroe, op. cit., p. 194 ff. 

91 Reported by Ibn ‘°Idhari, Bayan, ed. R. Dozy (Leiden, 1848; rpt. 
Leiden, 1948) I (not available to me); tr. by Claudio S4nchez Albornoz, 
La Espana Musulmana (Buenos Aires, 19602 ) II, 55. Although Abraham 
Harkvay, “Toldot Shemuel ha-nagid,” Measef 1 (1902): 44 n. 7 and 10 cited 
brief excerpts, this has since been ignored. 

92 Ben Tehilim, pp. 266-68; cf. Schirmann, “Milhamot,” p. 282 on the exact 
dates of the eclipses. 

93 Sefer ha-Qabbalah, p. 56 (text), pp. 74-75 (tr.). 

94 Al-Maqaari, Nafh II, 263 (also overlooked by those who have written on 
Samuel). 

95 Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, p. 268; French tr., somewhat free, in Pérés, 
Poésie, pp. 269-70. There is a brief excerpt of only a couple of lines in Ashtor, 
Qorot II, 79, in the context of another totally fictitious account (which, without 
the lines of the poem, is in the English translation, Jews II, 128). Thus, the 
Muslim praise of Samuel has been virtually ignored by modern scholars. 

? Dozy, Histoire WI, 20-21. Baron, Social and Religious History Ml, 157. 

97 Tabagat al-Umam, tr. Blachére, p. 160; Finkel, “Eleventh Century 
Source,” p. 54. 

98 “Mémoires,” ed. Lévi-Provencal, p. 30; tr., p. 260; Spanish tr. of Garcia- 
Gémez, p. 101. 
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99 Roth, “Forgery and Abrogation,” especially pp. 203-04, 207, 210, 214, 
219, etc. (in that article I explained the term Fasl). A thorough analysis 
of Ibn Hazm’s important contributions to biblical philology, as well as the 
history of religion, very much needs to be done. Apparently unknown to Asin, 
Abenhdzam, nor did I mention it in my article, Samuel Pozndnski had already 
edited and translated the section dealing with Jewish sects (but not the biblical 
polemic), “Ibn Hazm tiber Jiidische Secten,” J.Q.R. (0.s.) 16 (1904): 765-71. 
Goldziher also published much of the polemic, from a somewhat defective 
ms., transcribed by him into Hebrew characters and with a German translation, 
Gesammelte Schriften I, 136-64 (originally in Jeschurun 8 [1872]: 76-104). 

100 As I showed in part in the above-cited article; Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, 
pt. 1, vol. I, 143, also says that Ibn Hazm read books of the Jews. There is, 
therefore, no room for the statement of H. Hirschfeld, “Mohammedan Criticism 
of the Bible,” J.Q.R. (o.s.) 13 (1901): 227, that the biblical translations were 
made for him “‘by one of his Jewish friends” in Cérdoba. Indeed, it was not 
only biblical but rabbinical Hebrew which Ibn Hazm knew. 

101 Fasl, tr. Asin Il, 267. 

102 Fasl 1, 152; tr. Asin II, 291-92. 

103 Tr, Asin II, 315; cf. my “Forgery and Abrogation,” p. 224. Moshe 
Perlmann, “Eleventh Century Andalusian Authors on the Jews of Granada,” 
P.A.A.J.R. 18 (1949) made several erroneous conclusions about this polemic 
(pp. 271-72, etc.); including the claim that Ibn Hazm learned from an ancient 
“Aaronid” (! -simply “Jewish’”) history that “prominent Jews of the first century 
had recognized the truth in the teachings” of John the Baptist and Jesus. In fact, 
all that Ibn Hazm says is that the early Jewish historian (Josephus) whom he 
had read knew of John the Baptist; he doesn’t mention Jesus at all. Perlmann 
claimed that it is “impossible” that Ibn Hazm could have read Josephus, and 
instead he used the Hebrew “‘Josippon” (Yusifun) adaptation. While it is, in fact, 
not impossible that there were Arabic translations of Josephus (by Syrian or 
Coptic Christians, as there were later in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries), 
and there was also an Arabic translation of Yusifun by a Jew, Zakariyya ibn 
Sa°id of Yemen (tenth century), it does not appear likely that Ibn Hazm could 
have seen these (cf. Martin Schreiner, “Les Juifs dans al-Beruni,” R.E.J. 12 
[1886]: 260). It is indeed obvious, therefore, that Ibn Hazm read the Hebrew 
version, which is further proof of the extent of his knowledge of that language 
(as mentioned earlier, Ibn Shaprit had ordered a copy of the Hebrew Yusifun 
from Italy). 

104 Stern, ‘“‘Arabic Poems by Spanish-Hebrew Poets,” in Moshé Lazar, 
ed., Romanica et Occidentalia, Etudes Dédiées & la Mémoire de Hiram Peri 
(Jerusalem, 1963), p. 256. 
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105 Ibn Hazm, al-Radd “ala Ibn al-Naghrila (sic) al-Yahidi . . ., ed. and tr. 
(Spanish) Emilio Garcia Gémez, “Polémica Religiosa entra Ibn Hazm e Ibn al- 
Nagrila,” Al-Andalus 4 (1936): 1-28; partial English summary, with erroneous 
translations, in Perlmann’s cited article, pp. 282-84. 

106 Ben Tehilim, p. 73, lines 27-29. 

107 Jbid., p. 315 (cf. Gen. 25.2 and 37.28; the Midianites were an Arabic 
tribe). 

108 See the testimony on Samuel, and Yusuf, cited above, n.72. E. Lévi- 
Provencal, “Deux Nouveaux Fragments des ‘Mémoires’,” Al-Andalus 6 (1941): 
37-41; tr. Garcia Gémez, El Siglo XI, pp. 108-11. Ashtor, Jews II, 158 ff. 
accepted this entire account as if it were true, as did Henri Terrasse, “La Vie 
d’Un Royaume Berbére du XIe Siécle Espagnol: l’Emirat Ziride de Grenade,” 
Meélanges de la Casa de Velazquez 1 (1965): 73-85. 

109 “Mémoires,” pp. 283-84; tr. Garcia Gémez, pp. 112-13. This section, 
and the rest of the account up to Yusuf’s death, also in English translation in 
Bernard Lewis, Islam I, 122-34. 

110 “Mémoires,” pp. 293-94; tr. Garcfa-Gémez, pp. 120-21. 

111 “Mémoires,” p. 299; tr. Garcfa-Gémez, p. 131. 

112 Ashtor, Jews II, 180 ff. The only evidence for his claims comes from Ibn 
Bassam, Dhakhira pt. 1, vol. II, 270-71, which Ashtor himself acknowledged 
was greatly exaggerated (ibid., p. 332 n. 275). 

113 Ashtor appears to have depended on Ibn °Idhari, Bayan III, 264 ff., but 
he merely repeated the account of © Abd-Allah. 

114 Dhakhira, pt. 1, vol. II, 269-70. Ibn Bal°am, in his commentary on the 
Torah, mentions an interpretation of a passage given him by a Jew from Lucena 
(not “Sucena”’), who heard it at Yasuf’s yeshivah, from Yusuf who taught in 
the name of his father; Steinschneider in he-Halus 2 (1853): 61. 

115 “Mémoires,” pp. 300-01; tr. Garcfa Gémez, p. 132. Yiasuf’s palace is 
also referred to in the poem of Abi Ishaq al-Ilbirt (see n. 121 below): “Their 
[chief] ape [Yisuf] has marbled his house / and led the finest spring water into 
it” (p. 662 of Lewis’ tr.; cf. p. 210, line 35 of Monroe’s ed. and slightly 
incorrect English translation). 

116 “Mémoires,” p. 197 ff. (text), p. 113 ff. (tr.); tr. Garcfa-Gomez, 
pp. 237-40. 

117 Ibn Daiid, Sefer ha-Qabbalah, pp. 56-57 (text), pp. 75-76 (tr.); poem in 
Ben Tehilim, p. 39, No. 10 (lines 15-16; Jarden did not correctly understand 
the last line). 

118 Schirmann, Shirim Hadashim min ha-Genizah, pp. 190-91, and see other 
eulogies there, pp. 191-94. Sefer ha-Qabbalah, pp. 59-60 (text), 80-81 (tr.). 
Incidentally, the fact that Ibn Ghiyath wrote a work on the calendar hardly 
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makes him a “court astrologer” as Cohen claimed there in his introduction, 
p. Xix. 

119 Jacob Mann, The Jews in Egypt and Palestine Under the Fatimid 
Caliphates (Oxford, 1920-22; photo rpt. N.Y., 1970 in one vol.) I, 184; 
text, ibid., II, 221-22. See Goitein’s preface to the rpt. ed., p. xxviii, notes 
to p. 184, that this refers to Yasuf Ibn Naghrillah. However, the text is very 
problematic, and the very presence of the original letter, written on parchment, 
on the back of which a marriage contract was written (!), in the Genizah may 
mean that it was never sent, or that it was addressed to someone else other 
than our Yusuf. The “Samuel ha-Nagid” discussed by Mann, p. 254, has also 
been noted there by Goitein, p. xxix, with the enigmatic comment that “the 
Egyptian Nagids Samuel and Yehoseph [Yisuf]” were non-existent. What he 
meant was that this Samuel and this Yiisuf were not negidim; not that they 
were “non-existent.” Neither of those, of course, is to be identified with the 
Ibn Naghrillahs. The famous Samuel b. Hananyah (12th cent.) certainly did 
exist, however, and has also often been confused with Samuel Ibn Naghrillah. 

120 K, al-Muhddara, ed. and tr. Halkin, pp. 66/67; ed. Abumalham I, 52; 
tr. II, 72. 

121 The poem first appeared in French translation in Dozy, Recherches I, 
286-97, and Appendice XXVI, and in a brief excerpt in Nykl, Hispano-Arabic 
Poetry, pp. 199-200; then in Spanish, with complete Arabic text, by E. Garcia- 
Gé6mez, Un Alfaqui Espanol (Madrid-Granada, 1944), pp. 149-53. There is 
a German translation, superior to that of Dozy, of some lines in Ibn Khatib, 
Amal, tr. Hoenerbach, p. 422. A second Spanish translation is that of R. 
Castrillo, El Africa del Norte en el A°mal al A‘lam de Ibn al-Jatib (Madrid, 
1958), pp. 168-71. English translation, with text, in James Monroe, Hispano- 
Arabic Poetry, p. 206 ff. Finally, there is a complete translation and analysis 
by Bernard Lewis, “An Anti-Jewish Ode,” in Saul Liebermann, ed., Salo W. 
Baron Jubilee Volume (Jerusalem, 1974) II, 657-68. 

122 Ibn Marziiq, Musnad, pp. 312-14. 

123 Shevet Yehudah, ed. Schochet, p. 22, No. 5. 

124 She’elot u-Teshuvot, Livorno ed., No. 131. 

125 She’elot u-Teshuvot, No. 121. 

126 On Abi Nasr, see Ibn CEzra(h), K. al-Muhddara, pp. 66/67; ed. 
Abumalham I, 43 (text), II, 73 (tr.); Ibn Daiid, Sefer ha-Qabbalah, p. 60 (text), 
p. 61 (tr.). The story about Morocco is in Corcos, “Le-Ofey Yahasan,” p. 145 
and n. 34. On Isaac Ibn °Ezra(h)’s marriage to the daughter of “the nagid,”’ 
possibly Yusuf, see Hayyim Schirmann, “Hayey Yehudah ha-Levy,” Tarbis 9 
(1937-38): 231 n. 59. 
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127 Ibn Daitid, Sefer ha-Qabbalah, p. 71 (text), pp. 97-98 (tr.). On the 
life of the poet see Brody’s introduction to Selected Poems of Moses Ibn Ezra 
(Philadelphia, 1945), or Alejandro Diez Macho, Mosé Ibn © Ezra como Poeta y 
Preceptista (Madrid, Barcelona, 1953) chapter 1 (taken mostly from Brody). 

128 Amal 158-59; tr. Hoenerbach, p. 326. For the background see Jacinto 
Bosch Vila, La Sevilla Islamica, 712-1248 (Seville, 1984),pp. 121-22. 

129 The story of Ibn al-Mu“allim and other physicians is in Moses b. 
Maimon (Maimonides), Sefer ha-Qaseret (Jerusalem, 1940), p. 43; rpt. in 
his Ketavim Refuyim (Jerusalem, 1965) IV, 115-16. The Jewish merchant and 
the official of Seville, see al-Fasi, She’elot u-Teshuvot, ed. Rotstein, pp. 103- 
08, No. 33. (The manuscript of these responsa was copied by Sa‘adyah b. 
Maymin Ibn Danan, the well-known chronicler, in Granada [colophon, p. 238], 
and is apparently in Judeo-Arabic and translated—by Rotstein?—into Hebrew 
without bothering to edit the original text. Fortunately, only the responsa cited 
here and in n. 133 are of any historical value in that edition, which is not to 
be relied upon without the original text.) 

130 See the anonymous Ahddith al-imama wa’l-siydsa, tr. in al-Maqqari, 
History Il, Appendix A, pp. xxxii-iii (in their rebuttal to my article, see n. 131, 
MacKay and Benaboud did not read carefully and so took me to task for 
calling the K. al-Iktifa an “anonymous chronicle,’ when, in fact, I specifically 
referred by name to the Ahddith. Dozy, Recherches I, 21 ff. disproved the 
ascribed authorship of this work to Ibn Qutayba (828-889 C.E.), an obvious 
impossibility, and dated it after 1062 but before the twelfth century.) 

131 See my “Again Alfonso VI, ‘ Imbaratir dhu’!-Millatayn’ and Some New 
Data,” Bulletin of Hispanic Studies 61 (1984): 165-69 (the barbarism “have got” 
on p. 167 is the editor’s), to which Angus MacKay and B. Benaboud “replied” 
in a lengthy scathing attack, ibid, pp. 171-81. See my rejoinder, ibid. 62 
(1985): 179-81. In addition to their failure to read or understand anything 
I wrote, the authors made incredible errors, such as the claim (p. 174) that 
Cérdoba, Denia and Almerfa were not ruled by Berbers. Almeria, it is true, 
was ruled by a Tujibi king, al-Mu“tasim, but it is well-known that Berbers took 
control of Cérdoba at the end of the caliphate there (cf., e.g., the statement in 
James Monroe, ed. and tr., Hispano-Arabic Poetry [Berkeley, 1974], p. 160). 

132 Chabret, Sagunto I, 165-69. 

133 A]-Fasi, She’elot u-Teshuvot, ed. Rotstein, pp. 234-35, No. 103. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER FOUR 


1 See Shraga Abramson, Bi-Leshon Qadumin (Jerusalem, 1965), p. 56 n. 3. 
One of the recent writers who erred on this is Bernard Septimus, Hispano- 
Jewish Culture in Transition (Cambridge, Mass., 1982), p. 23 and n. 176. 
Abramson already showed that Ibn Sahl (so; not Ibn Sahal) asked al-Fasi the 
question to which Septimus refers, and not that he translated it. 

2 Schirmann, ha-Shirah ha-° Ivrit 1, 544, claimed that Ibn Sadiq served as 
dayan “when the savage troops of the Almohads” conquered the land and forced 
the Jews to convert or die a martyr’s death. Not only is that in itself a great 
exaggeration, but the period is entirely wrong (Ibn Sadiq died only four years 
after the end of the Almoravid reign). 

3 Ibn Ghiyath’s poem in Schirmann, ibid., p. 317, lines 17-20. On Ibn 
Tashufin and Lucena, see al-Hulal al-Mawshiya, p. 94. 

4 See Julian Ribera y Tarrag6, La Musica de las Cantigas (Madrid, 1922), 
p. 72. 

5 K. al-Muhddara, p. 127; ed. and tr. Abumalham, pp. 141-42 in both vols. 
(the poem is apparently lost). 

6 Isaac al-Fasi, She’elot u-Teshuvot, Livorno ed., Nos. 229, 277, 285. 

7 Ibn ©Abdin, Sevilla a Comienzos del Siglo XII, pp. 152-57. The sections 
on Jews in the Arabic text, with Hebrew tr., in Nehemiah Allony, “Shirey Siyon 
be-Shirato shel R’ Shmuel ha-Nagid,” Sinai 68 (1970): 213-15. 

The editor did not recognize that this entire line is a quotation from the 
Qur’an, and not just a portion of the line (Garcfa Gémez incorrectly cited it as 
LVIII.20). 

8 Ibn °Idhart, Baydn V, 214. 

? Goitein, “Judaeo-Arabic Letters from Spain,” in J. M. Barral, ed., 
Orientalia Hispanica (F. M. Pareja jubilee volume, Leiden, 1974) I, 350. 

10 Ibn © Aknin, Hitgalut ha-Sodot, pp. 490/491. 

11 We do not even know when he left Granada, but it should be mentioned 
that he wrote the tombstone inscription for Isaac al-Fasi’s grave in 1103 
and obviously was still in Granada at the time. A poem of Judah ha- 
Levy appears to refer to the situation in Granada (Hayyim Schirmann, Shirim 
Hadashim min ha-Genizah, Jerusalem, 1966, pp. 244-45). The exaggerated 
claims about persecution of the Jews and even “forced conversion” are found 
in Dozy, Recherches 1, 364-88; F. Codera, Decadencia y Desparicion de los 
Almordvides en Espana (Zaragoza, 1899), pp. 111-53, 316-19; and Bencheneb, 
“Memoires . . .,” Revue d’Histoire et de Civilisation du Maghreb (Faculté des 
Lettres d’Alger) 2 (1967): 54-85. 
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12 Commentary in standard editions of Hebrew Bibles with commentaries. 
(Friedlander, Essays on the Writings of Ibn Ezra, p. 104, n. 3, did not 
understand this and went to great lengths to assume that it either referred to some 
unknown writings of Ibn °Ezra or that it 1s necessary to correct it to read sifrey- 
El, “books of God,” instead of sifriy e-l-y, which admittedly makes no sense. 
However, the words are to be read simply as sifray elu, “these my books,” 
and as is clear from the context he means that he does not have these books 
which he previously mentioned, the rabbinic and midrashic interpretations of 
Lamentations. The galut, “exile,” which also puzzled Friedlander refers, of 
course, to his fleeing the Almohad persecution.) On his death, see Ibn Sadiq, 
“Qisur Zekher le-Sadiq,” p. 94, but cf. Zacut, Sefer Yuhasin, f. 228a. 

13 See his Divan, ed. Brody, II, 302 (also in Schirmann, ha-Shirah I, 480). 

14 Al-Hulal al-Mawshiyya, pp. 93-94 ; cf. Corcos, “Le-Ofey Yahasam,” 
p. 154, n. 73, and p. 142, and Baron, Social and Religious History Ill, 124. 

15 Sefer ha-gabbalah, pp. 65-66 (text), p. 88 (tr.). This was copied by 
Zacut, Sefer ha-Yuhasin, ff. 215-16, and even later by Joseph ha-Kohen, ° Emeq 
ha-bakha, ed. Letteris, pp. 37-39. 

16 Shevet Yehudah, ed. Shochet, p. 74. 

17 K, al-Mu“jib, ed. Dozy, p. 223; tr. Fagnan, p. 265; tr. Huici, p. 252. 

18 “7 etter of Consolation,” ed. (Judeo-Arabic) and tr. L. M. Simmons in 
J.Q.R. (0.s.) 2 (1889): 62-100 (tr.); text after p. 334 (I have corrected the 
translation). 

19 Ed. A. Neubauer, Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles (Oxford, 1887) I, 117; 
facsimile ed. of ms., Divrey Yemey Yosef (Jerusalem, 1981), pp. 58-59. 

20 See Corcos, “Le-Ofey Yahasam . . .” Important studies on the Almohad 
persecutions in general, in addition to that article, are Hirschberg, “° Al gezeirot 
ha-Meyahadim” and Halkin, “Le-Toldot ha-Shemad” (see “Bibliography”’). 
There is nothing dealing specifically with Jews in al-Andalus. Yishaq Baer, 
“‘ha-Masav ha-Politiy shel Yehudey Sefarad be-Doro shel R’ Yehudah ha-Levy,” 
Siyon 1 (1935): 6-23 is absolutely worthless. Ashtor apparently did not consider 
either the Almoravid or the Almohad periods important, and so concluded his 
three-volume “history” with the eleventh century! Needless to say, the old idea 
that Maimonides himself converted to Islam, while secretly remaining a Jew, is 
totally without foundation, and was disproved by scholars over a century ago; 
yet Bernard Lewis, The Jews of Islam (Princeton, 1984), p. 100, was unaware 
of this. 

21 Igeret ha-Shemad, cited here in the edition of Kafih in Moses b. Maimon, 
Igrot (see “Bibliography”). The letter was first edited by Abraham Geiger in 
Moses ben Maimon (Breslau, 1850), and frequently thereafter (e.g., Moses b. 
Maimon, Qoves II, 12a-15d [see “Bibliography’], and perhaps most accesibly 
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in Igrot ha-Rambam, ed. Mordecai Rabinowitz [Tel-Aviv, 1951, and later 
reprints]. It is also now available in the “critical” edition, Igrot ha-Rambam, 
ed. Yishaq Shilat [Jerusalem, 1987] I, 30 ff., with no substantial difference 
in the text. See Spanish translation in Cartas y Testamento de Maimonides, tr. 
Carlos del Valle [Cérdoba, 1989], p. 117 ff.) 

22 Text, p. 112. Reply to Obadiah, Teshuvot, ed. Freimann (see 
“Bibliography”), p. 336 line 6 ff., and cf. Septimus, “Petrus Alfonsi on the 
Cult at Mecca,” pp. 522-23 for a translation of part of this responsum. It is 
surprising that Septimus ignored Maimonides’ treatise as discussed here (many 
of his observations in that article are wholly incorrect, but they are dealt with 
later here). 

23 “I ong” commentary on Daniel, in printed editions of “rabbinical” Bibles 
(with the commentaries). In the other, “short,” recension he says: “It is 
known that the black rock [the Kaba] in the city of Mecca, and it is possible 
that it is Merculis, was from days of old; and the people of Mecca did not 
accept [Muhammad] until he swore to make a commandment to encircle it [the 
Ka“ ba], like the custom of their fathers” (ed. H. J. Mathews in Miscellany of 
Hebrew Literature (London, n.d. (18777)] II, 11, bottom [Hebrew section]). 
While this hardly constitutes a “widespread . . . Hispano-Jewish tradition” 
identifying the cult at Mecca with talmudic references to the idolatry called by 
the name ‘“‘Merculis,” as Septimus claimed (p. 520 of above-cited article), it 
is sufficient to show that some Jews associated Mecca with idolatry. (One of 
the most important studies on pre-Islamic cultic rites is Henri Lammens, “Le 
Culte des Bétyles et les Processions Religiueses Chez les Arabes Préislamites,” 
Bulletin de |’ Institut Francais d’Archéologie Orientale 17 [1919]: 39-101.) 

24 Text, p. 114; cf. M.T., Mada°, “Yesodey ha-Torah” 5. 1-3, where 
Maimonides explains what “for his own [the Gentile’s] benefit” means; e.g., 
he orders the Jew to build a house for him on the Sabbath. 

25 Text, p. 117; cf. M.T., ibid. law 4 Haym Soloveitchik, “Maimonides’ 
Iggeret Ha-Shemad,” in Leo Landman, ed., Rabbi Joseph H. Lookstein 
Memorial Volume (N.Y., 1980), p. 287, thought he had found a discrepancy 
in Maimonides’ position here, “‘attempting to claim that apostasy must be by 
deed and not just by word,” to which Soloveitchik objects that Sanhedrin 60b 
specifically states that one who “accepts it as his god or says to it ’You are my 
god” is guilty of idolatry. (In a footnote there, he remarks that Maimonides 
already cited this; M.7., Mada°, “°Avodah Zarah” 3.4—the commentary 
“Lehem Mishneh” there raises a similar objection, but apparently misunderstood 
the text.) However, there is no problem at all; in the first place, the Talmud and 
Maimonides clearly state that one who worships idols—by deed, let alone by 
mere admission—from fear or respect of a human being is exempt (Shabat 72b; 
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Sanhedrin 61b; M.T., ibid., law 6, and see there the commentary “Migdal © Oz”). 
Secondly, the law refers to idols, and Maimonides’ whole argument is based on 
his belief that Islam is not idolatry. Nor is it correct that he elsewhere sustains 
the position advocated by the “Lehem Mishneh” here (see M.T., Qorbonot, 
‘“Shegagot” 1.2), cited by Soloveitchik. There, Maimonides specifically says 
that one who accepts an idol as his god is culpable if he did so with deliberate 
intent, but if not he is exempt “since he did not perform a deed,” which 
is exactly consistent with his poisition outlined here. Rabbi Soloveitchik’s 
religious sensibilities (see his plaintive objection as to why anyone, given 
Maimonides’ supposed position, would want to choose martyrdom; p. 288) 
can be dealt with by pointing out that Maimonides willingly grants both martyr 
status and heavenly reward to one who insists on dying rather than to utter even 
an insincere confession of Muslim faith. The point is that one is not legally 
obliged to do so (in any event, choosing martyrdom is not such a glorious or 
noble tradition in Jewish law!). 

A later Spanish authority, Yom Tov Ishbili, is said to have disagreed with 
Maimonides and ruled that conversion to Islam is the same as accepting idolatry 
since it involves denial of the validity of the Torah; see my “Forgery and 
Abrogation of the Torah,” pp. 234-35. 

26 See the text ed. and tr. Ignaz Goldziher, “Usages Juifs d’aprés la 
Littérature Religieuse des Musulmans,” Z.D.M.G. 48 (1894): 91-92; rpt. in 
his Gesammelte Schriften I, 338-39. 

27 Text, ed. Kafih, p.119. Cf. also M.T., Mada‘, “Yesodey ha-Torah” 5.4: 
“but if he is able to save himself and flee from the evil king and does not do 
so, he is like a dog returning to its vomit [Prov. 26.11] and is called a willful 
idolater and is denied the future world and descends to the lowest level of hell” 
(of course, Maimonides did not literally believe in these things, but he speaks 
here in popular language). 

28 Igeret Teiman, p. 34 (text), p. vii (tr.). Commentary on the Mishnah at 
the end (Heb. tr. of Joseph Kafih [Jerusalem, 1963] VI, 455). 

29 Maimonides’ student was, in fact, Joseph Ibn Shimon of Ceuta, as was 
first established by A. Neubauer in M.G.W.J. (1870): 348 ff., and conclusively 
by S. Munk, “Notice sur Joseph ben-Iehouda,” and again by D. Baneth in his 
ed. of Maimonides’ /grot (Jerusalem,1946), pp. 5-6, and cf. his review of 
Ibn © Aknin, Hitgalut ha-Sodot, in Osar Yehudey Sefarad 7 (1964): 11-21. Yet 
numerous scholars have continued to confuse the identity of the two Josephs 
over the years (Steinschneider, Schirmann, Twersky, etc.). Wilhelm Z. Bacher 
added to the confusion by editing Ibn ©Aknin’s Sefer Musar and incorrectly 
ascribing it to the “student” of Maimonides, Ibn Shimon of Ceuta! That 
confusion also still exists. Shilat, editor of the so-called “critical” ed. of 
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Maimonides’ letters (see above, n. 21), while correctly giving the identity of 
Ibn © Aknin, incorrectly called him “one of the scholars of Fez [!] in Morocco, 
who merited meeting Maimonides there” (I, 25). This is wrong, as Ibn © Aknin 
was a Spanish Jew born in Seville, who went later to Barcelona (probably 
fleeing the Almohad persectuion), and he never in his life met Maimonides 
(see Bahya b. Asher Ibn Halawa, Rabenu Bahya “al ha-Torah, ed. Charles 
Chavel [Jerusalem, 1982] I, 284). The source of Shilat’s error is probably 
Halkin (see below, n. 33). 

30 Dra°a was a town in southern Morocco, today, only the “Oued Dra°a” 
(wadi al-Dra°a) remains, touching the N.W. border of Algeria. Perhaps the 
reference here is to the events of 1145-46, when, according to a contemporary 
letter, 150 Jews were killed as martyrs in Sijilmasa, and the refugees fled to 
Dra°a and Meknes (Hirschberg, “© Al Gezeirot ha-Meyahadin,” text, p. 142 
lines 42-47; Heb. tr., pp. 147-48). The conquest of al-Andalus is also 
mentioned in that letter: “the entire coast of the sea fell into his [© Abd al- 
Mumin] portion, from the gate of Seville to the gate of Tortosa . . . the people 
of al-Andalus sent for him to rule over them, and there does not remain [to 
the Almoravids either] the city of Cérdoba or Granada;” ibid., text, p. 142; tr., 
p. 148. 

Incidentally, Ibn Khaldin quotes part of an astrological poem written in 
Arabic by a Jew, containing predictions concerning the Almohads (the poet 
predicted that he himself would die in Fez); Mugaddimah Il, 221. 

31 Ibn ©Aknin, Hitgalut ha-Sodot, p. 361. 

32 “Tibb al-Nufis,” ch. 6, cited here from Halkin, “Le-Toldot ha-Shemad” 
(see “Bibliography’’). There is a desperate need for an edition and translation 
of this complete work. 

33, Sefer Musar (see “Bibliography”). As noted already, this work was 
ascribed by its editor to the student of Maimonides, Joseph Ibn Shim“on, 
in spite of the fact that the Tibb al-Nufus is cited by name in the book as a 
work of the author, and Giidemann had already published an excerpt of that 
work, correctly identifying the author, in 1873! An even worse error was 
made by Halkin in the introduction to his edition of Ibn ©Aknin, Hitgalut 
ha-Sodot (p. 11). While correctly realizing that he was not to be confused 
with Ibn Shimon, Halkin there stated that Ibn ©“Aknin (whom he said was 
born in Barcelona, in spite of Bahya b. Asher’s testimony that he was born 
in Seville) “left the land of his birth and went to Fez in North Africa, where 
he also knew Maimonides.” ‘There is no evidence to support this; in fact, 
from the very text Halkin edited, it is obvious he never knew Maimonides 
personally at all. Halkin, indeed, refers to a note by Steinschneider (Gesammelte 
Schriften I, 75), but there Steinschneider cited an anonymous commentary of 
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questionable reliability, and even so, the statement there that Ibn °Aknin was 
contemporaneous with Maimonides “all of the days he was in Fez’ probably 
means all the days that Maimonides was in Fez. In any event, the statement is 
erroneous, for as we have seen, Ibn © Aknin wrote of the Almohad persecutions 
in al-Andalus some thirty years after Maimonides! It is also clear from 
numerous references in Sefer Musar that he never knew Maimonides personally. 

34 Sefer Musar, p. 31, lines 11-15; p. 35, lines 25-30, and p. 65, lines 28-34 
(Halkin, in his previously cited article, ignored this work entirely). 

35 Hitgalut ha-Sodot, text, p. 500 lines 1-5 of section 129a (the Hebrew 
translation, p. 501 is not correct); Sefer Musar, p. 65. 

36 Hitgalut ha-Sodot, pp. 38-39, 298-99 (Halkin’s translation is again 
incorrect). 

37 There are two editions, with few but important differences (see 
“Bibliography”): Reime und Gedichte 1, 29-32, and Qoves Hokhmat ha- 
RAB” <A I, 140-41. The last-mentioned text includes also an added stanza 
from a later poet mentioning other North African communities. Schirmann 
edited what appears to be another version, or perhaps a revision by Ibn °Ezra 
or another poet, which contains further details on the Jewish community of 
Dra°a (Schirmann, “Qinot °al ha-Gezeirot,” pp. 33-35). It is astonishing that 
this lamentation, unquestionably one of Ibn °Ezra’s finest poems, was not 
included in the excellent new edition of his religious poetry, Shirey ha-Qodesh, 
ed. Israel Levin (Jerusalem, 1976). Samuel Schwarz misunderstood “Lucena” 
as “Lisbon” (!) and so developed a totally false theory of Ibn °Ezra’s supposed 
lament on the conquest of Lisbon (A Tomada de Lisboa ... [Lisbon, 1933), 
pp. 19-22. 

38 Ibn CIdhari, Bayan IV, 1, 174. Julio Gonz4lez, El Reino de Castilla en 
la Epoca de Alfonso VIII (Madrid, 1960) I, 949, refers to the treaties but gives 
inaccurate details (the so-called “Andénimo de Madrid,” actually Ibn ©Idhari, 
was re-edited by Huici Miranda, whose edition I cite here). Gonzalez refers to 
Yusuf briefly, p. 135, again erroneously, based on the unreliable information 
provided by Manuel Vallecillo Avila, “Los Judfos de Castilla en la Alta Edad 
Media,” Cuadernos de Historia de Espana 14 (1950): 17-110 (an article which 
has misled numerous scholars). Abraham Ibn ©Ezra cites a certain ben ha-yoser 
(‘son of the potter’) in his standard commentary on Dan. 10.17. That this name 
was intended for Ibn al-Fakhkhar (‘‘potter” in Arabic) was already recognized 
by Steinschneider (in the journal Hebrdische Bibliographie 17 [1877: 118), and 
could refer to Yusuf or possibly his father. 

39 Nafh al-Tibb Il, 354. 
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40 Ibid., p. 355; History 1, 160 (Gayangos’ tr. is not exact; the point is, 
the sandals of many wealthy aristocrats). There is a pun here, for the term for 
“leaving” can also mean “unveiling of a bride.” 

41 See my “Again Alfonso VI,” and “The ‘Wiles of Women’,” pp. 150 
and 153 (there I erroneously wrote Alfonso X when, of course, Alfonso VIII 
was intended). Gonzdlez, Alfonso VIII 1, 253 n. 389 and p. 660, referred to 
Abraham, and claimed that the synagogue of Toledo (the later Santa Maria la 
Blanca) was built by him. No source is given for this, which is very doubtful 
(Cantera Burgos and most other scholars believe it was built by Yusuf Ibn 
Susan). 

42 Almanzi, Avney Zikaron (see “Bibliography, Sources”), Bermejo-Mesa, 
pp. 54-63. Al-Harizi mentions him in his Jahkemoniy, beginnning of ‘“‘Gate 
46,” and since he died before 1235, this adds some further support to the 
probability that it is the same person. Abraham was the son-in-law of the 
famous wazir Yusuf Ibn Stisan (poem of Meir Abulafia, ed. Brody, “Shirim 
ve-Miktavim,” pp. 12-13). On the date of Abraham’s death, probably 1228, 
see ibid., pp. 6-7. 

43 Al-Himyari, Rawd al-Mi‘ tar tr. Lévi-Provencal, pp. 142-3. According 
to Lévi-Provengal there, the site of this castle has not been identified; cf. Huici 
Miranda’s note in Ibn °Idhari, Bayan IV, 1, 278-29, who remarked that it is 
strange that Ibn °Idhari made no mention of these events. 

44 Qoves Teshuvot Il, 27a; also in Shalit’s previously-cited ed. of Igrot II, 525 
ff. (nevertheless, without having made use of important secondary literature, 
even though cited). See on this problematic letter Steinschneider, H.U., p. 40 
ff., 417 ff.; Marx, Studies, p. 61 (cf. his ed. from a different ms. in J.Q.R. 
[n.s.] 25 [1934]: 374-81); Isaiah Sonne prefaced his ed. from yet another ms. 
with a lengthy article in Jarbis 10 (1939): 135-54, 309-32. The introductory 
section referred to here, obviously spurious, appears in neither of those mss., a 
fact not mentioned in Shalit’s ed. 

45 See the discussion in Daniel Jeremy Silver, Maimonidean Criticism and 
the Maimonidean Controversy (Leiden, 1965), p. 175 ff. The letters of David 
Qimhi to Judah, and his replies, were written in 1232-33 (Moses b. Maimon, 
Qoves III, 1 ff.). 

46 §.Z.H. Halberstamm, ed., Qevusat Miktavim (Bamberg, 1875; offprint 
from Jeschurun 8 [1875]), p. 43 (p. 91 in the journal). (Rapoport’s comments 
about Judah in Kerem Hemed 7 [1843]: 248 are totally wrong, for he erred 
in dating the above-mentioned supposed letter of Maimonides.) Ibn Hasdai’s 
letter to Judah is also in Moses b. Maimon, Qoves III, 7b. Septimus, Hispano- 
Jewish Culture, pp. 68-69, was certain that Judah’s father was the first Yusuf, 
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but he was unaware of the other Yisuf, nor did he take into account the correct 
meaning of Ibn Hasdai’s words. 

47 P.L. CCXV, 694; Solomon Grayzel, Church and the Jews in the XIIIth 
Century (Philadelphia, 1933), p. 115. 

48 Ibn Adret, She’elot u-teshuvot I, No. 345, which has the complete text 
but is out of place; cf. No. 786 to Solomon of Toledo, an abridged version. 

49 Régné, Nos. 846, 847, 880. 

50 David Romano, Judios al Servicio de Pedro el Grande de Aragon 
(Barcelona, 1983), pp. 24, 28, 31, 33, etc. 

51 Régné, No. 1068 (the name “Jahiel” (Yehiel) there is impossible for 
a Muslim; either he was a Jewish convert or, more likely, his Arabic name 
was Yahya. In 1284 Pedro III ordered the justices of Zaragoza to ensure that 
Muslims pay all debts due to the “Hebrews” (!) of that city; ibid, No. 1142; 
cf. Nos. 1730-32, etc. 

52 Régné, Nos. 1225, 1226. 

53 Madrid B.N. Ms. 430, ff. 91r and 92r (the first states also that only the 
alcaides of the cities can judge cases between Christians and Jews or Muslims, 
and not a special judge. None of these provisions are found in the printed 
version of the Cortes. 

54 Text in Joaquin Guichot y Pardoy, Historia de la... Ciudad de Sevilla 
(Seville, 1896) I, 69; it is not in the version published by Antonio Ballesteros 
Beretta, Sevilla en el Siglo XIII (Madrid, 1913), p. 126 ff., although he notes 
that other manuscripts have “different” readings and “different” endings. 

55 Cortes de los Antiguos Reinos de Leon y Castilla (Madrid, 1861—) I, 59, 
62, 68-69, 77. 

56 Memorial Histérico Espanol 1, 33-34, 160-61. 

57 Letter of Alfonso to Cérdoba, Rafael Romero y Barros, “La Sinagoga 
de Cérdoba,” B.A.H. 5 (1884): 241 (with an erroneous explanation of the 
term aljama, however). See Baer, History I, 114-15 (Historia I, 91-92); in 
general, Baer’s discussion of Alfonso X and the Jews is biased and erroneous. 

58 L’Ornement des Ames, p. 130. 

59 Isaac b. Sheshet, She’elot u-Teshuvot, No. 282. Further details on 
relations with Muslims in the kingdom of Valencia will be found below. 

60 Julio Valdeén Baruque, ed., “Un cuaderno de Cuentas de Enrique II [sic; 
Juan I], Hispania (Madrid) 19 (1959): 117. 

61 Serrano y Sanz, “Notas,” pp. 325, 327, 328, 330, 331, 333, 338, 341, 
342 and 344. 

62 See Miguel Angel Motis Dolader, Los Judios de Borja en el Siglo XV 
(Borja, 1987), e.g., pp. 97, 104, 114, 132-33. 
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63 Elisa Carolina de Santus Canalejo, El Siglo XV en Plasencia (CAceres, 
1981); disappointing in details, however. 

64 Luis Sudrez Fernandez, Documentos Acerca de la Expulsion de los Judios 
(Valladolid, 1964), pp. 335-37. 

64 Baydn V, 99-100; also tr. Lévi-Provencal, “La Toma de Valencia . . .,” 
p. 148 (in turn a translation of his “La Prise de Valence par le Cid,” Bulletin 
Hispanique [1940], rpt. in his [slam d’Occident [Paris, 1948], p. 189 ff.). 

65 See Menéndez Pidal, Espana del Cid 1, 484 ff. (There, II, 902, Menéndez 
also cites a very brief and inaccurate French summary of Ibn ‘Idhari; the 
summary is that of Lévi-Provencal.) 

66 Primera Cronica General 586 b, 29 ff., cited in Lévi-Provencal, “La Toma 
de Valencia,” p. 144, column b. 

67 Ribera, Disertaciones Il, 324-25. 

68 Robert I. Burns, Jaume I i els Valencians del Segle XII (Valencia, 1981), 
pp. 228-30, No. XX; cf. his Medieval Colonialism: Postcrusade Exploitation 
of Islamic Valencia (Princeton, 1975), pp. 277-81 on the career of Abenvives. 

69 Régné, No. 800. 

70 Romano, Judios al Servicio de Pedro el Grande (n. 50 above), pp. 161, 
208 (Romano erroneously gave his name as “Abingalell’’). 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER FIVE 


! Torres Balbés, Algunos Aspectos, p. 20. Actually, this information 
was conservative, for his later research showed that to this list should 
be added Cartagena, Jerez de la Frontera, and the city of Murcia. Cairo, 
from the tenth to the twelfth centuries, had about 300,000 people. 
(See generally the important study of J. C. Russell, “Late Ancient and 
Medieval Population,” American Philosophical Society Transactions 48 [3] 
[1958], especially p. 92 [Table 93].) 

2 A. Joly, “Tetuan,” Archives Marocaines 4 (1905): 299. For some of the 
ridiculous exaggerations on population of medieval cities in al-Andalus, see 
Imammudin, Some Aspects, p. 7, and even in one of the Muslim sources: al- 
Nuwayri, Nihayat (Historia) I, 55. Against such exaggerations, see already 
Sanchez-Albornoz, Espafia Musulmana I, 343; and Russell, art. cit., p. 91. 

3 Torres Balbés, “Extensi6bn y Demograffa,” pp. 55-56 (reproduced, 
abridged, in his Ciudades Hispano-Musulmanes, p. 106). 

4 Goitein, Mediterranean Society III gives no satisfactory population data, 
but leaves the impression that 4-6 sons (alone) in a Jewish family were not 
uncommon; less reliable information is available on daughters (pp. 237-40). 

> See the map in Ashtor, Jews I, 322-23; in fact, Jews lived scattered 
throughout the city. 

6 Ashtor, “Mispar ha-Yehudim” (see “Bibliography”. 

’ Torres Balbds, “‘ Plazas, Zocos y Tiendas;” see especially pp. 439-40. 

8 Roth, Maimonides, p. 29. 

9 See details in Al-Andalus 2: 380-87; 9: 173-90, 469-75. 

10 Elogio del Islam Espanol, pp. 95, 97, 99. 

11 Lévi-Provencal, Historia II, 127. (The “Crénica del rey don Rodrigo,” 
based on Arabic sources, relates that after the invasion of 711 the Jews asked 
“Tarif,” or, correctly, Tariq, for a place to live and were given Toledo, but this 
is probably a legend; Crénica, p.72) 

12 See the map in Ashtor, Jews I, following p. 321; and, somewhat better, 
that in Torres Balbés, Ciudades Hispano-Musulmanes, p. 173. 

13 Al-Himyari, Rawd al-Mi‘tar, p. 21 (text), 27 (tr.). 

14 Ibn al-Qitiya, Ta’rikh, tr. Cherbonneau, part 2, p. 439, but cf. p. 479 
n. 11; the corresponding text edited by Gayangos says clearly kanisat al-yahiid 
(“Jewish synagogue’). Rubina is probably an error for rabbina “rabbis,” and not 
“church of Rubina.” Ashtor, Jews I, 440 n. 31 “went astray,” not Gayangos 
(nor did he see Ibn al-Qitiya). For Hebrew poets who lived in Seville see 
Hayyim Schirmann, “Yishaq ben Mar Shaul” (Heb.) in M.D. Cassuto, et al., 
eds., Sefer Assaf (Jerusalem, 1953), p. 496 n. 2. 
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15 Torres Balbds, “Mozarabfas y Juderias,” p. 176; he erred in thinking that 
Jews lived in a particular “barrio” (p. 192) | 

16 See Manuel Ocafia Jiménez, “Las Puertas de la Medina de Cérdoba,” 
Al-Andalus 3 (1935): 149, and the map in Ashtor, Jews I, 293, and for the city 
at the time of the Reconquest, 1236, Manuel Nieto Cumplido, ed., Corpus 
Mediaevale Cordubense (Cérdoba, 1979) I, 230 (the gate is there marked 
number 4). According to al-Maqqari (citing Ibn Bashkuwal; d. 1182), the 
name of the gate was changed to Bab al-hudan (“Gate of the right direction,” 
the faith) because Muslims objected to the name (History of the Mohammedan 
Dynasties 1, 207); however, there was also a Bab al-yahid in Toledo. 

A good description of the houses and gardens in Cordoba, rather correcting 
the bleak description previously given by Torres Balb4s, is in Rafael Castején, 
“Cérdoba Califal,” B.R.A.C. 8 (1929): 269-70; cf. also the later more detailed 
article of Torres Balb4s, “Algunos Aspectos de la Casa Hispano-Musulmana.”’ 

17 Ajbar Machmua, p. 27; al-Razi, “Memorial,” p. 30. 

18 Ibn Hazm, Tawq al-Hamama (“Dove’s Neck Ring;” more correctly “Ring- 
necked Dove’), ed. Bercher, p. 286 (text), 287 (tr.), and pp. 302, 303; tr. 
Garcia-Gémez, pp. 234, 243; Arberry, pp. 212, 222. Arberry’s translation, as 
usual, is incorrect, and in this case seriously so. On the section of al-Zahira 
here, not to be confused with the famous suburb Madinat al-Zahira, see al- 
Himyarl, Rawd al-Mi° tar, text, pp. 80-83; tr., pp. 100-03. 

19 Al-Andalus, Estructura, etc., p. 276. See al-Himyari, tr., p. 29 ff., 
p. 53 ff. 

20 Ibn Hawgal, K. Surat al-Ard. It was formed of two separate earlier 
cities, Jayy and Yahidiyya; see George T. Scanlon, “Housing and Sanitation: 
Some aspects of medieval Islamic public service,” in A. H. Hourani and S. M. 
Stern, eds., The Islamic City (Oxford, 1970), p. 180 (generally a disappointing 
collection of studies). 

21 Description de l’Afrique, p. 205 (text); pp. 252-53 (tr.); tr. Bldzquez, 
pp. 197-98. 

22 ¢ Uyan al-Anba’, pp. 132/33. 

23 Text in Qevusat Hakhamim, ed. W. Warnhein and Z. Stern (Vienna, 
1861), pp. 110-11; German tr. in J. Winter and A. Wiinsche, Geschichte der 
Rabbinischen Litteratur Wahrend des Mittelalters (Berlin, 1897) II, 23-24. 

24 Teshuvot Geoney Mizrah ve-Ma‘arav, f. 9a, No. 26. 

25 Introduction to his Sedeh la-Derekh (Warsaw, 1880; photo rpt. Tel-Aviv, 
1962/63), f. 3 b. This was copied verbatim in the fifteenth century by Joseph 
Ibn Sadiq, “Qisur Zekher la-Sadiq,” p. 93 (see “Bibliography’’). 

26 Description, p. 208; tr. Bl4zquez, p. 201; al-Himyarl, p. 153 (text), 
pp. 182-83 (tr.). 
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27 Ibn Sadiq, loc. cit. 
28 Loores a Claros Varones de Esparia, in Cancionero Castellano del Siglo 
XV, ed. R. Foulché-Delbosc (Madrid, 1912) I, 738, stanzas 285-86: 


e de Avén Rois [Averroes}] pagano, 
nos place su Comentar. 

Si del sabio egipciano 

Rabi Moysén quel More 

escribio contra el Bore 

se recuerda el reino hispano, 

bien vera que non en vano 

otra Atenas llamé 

a Cérdoba... 


On Maimonides’ identification of himself as a “Spaniard,” long after he had 
left Spain, see my Maimonides, p. 139 ff. 

29 History 1, Appendix A, p. xix. 

30 Ed. Saavedra, p. 133 (text); p. 147 (tr.). Al-Himyari, who used “al- 
Idris’ for part of his information on this city, completely suppressed the 
reference to Jews; p. 126 (text); p. 153 (tr.).1 

31 Al-Himyari, p. 44 (text); p. 55 (tr.). Cf. “al-Idrist,” ed. Saavedra, p. 131 
(text); p. 145 (tr.). 

32 Al-Himyari, pp. 42-43 (text), p. 54 (tr.). This account may not be so 
fantastic as it appears; for, although he wrote in the fifteenth century, according 
to Lévi-Provencal his source here was al-Bakri (llth cent.). 

33 Al-Himyari, p. 23 (text); p. 30 (tr.). See Raymond Thouvenot, 
“Chrétiens et Juifs 4 Grenade au IVe Siécle aprés J-C.,” Hespéris 30 (1943): 
201-13. 

34 Al-Razi: Gayangos) “Memoria,” p. 37; “La Description de l’Espagne,” 
p. 67; Crénica, p. 26. See al-Maqqart, History I, 346-47 n. 69. 

35 Al-Himyari, loc. cit. See Lévi-Provengal, Historia 1, 220; Huici Miranda, 
“Gharnata” in E.J.2 II, 1012. (The Arabic chronicles have “Ighrandata, not 
Gharnata, probably because the hamzah indicates the foreign origin of the 
word; al-Maqqari, or his source, says the name comes from “Christian” for 
“pomegranate;” i.e., Lat. granatum). On early stories of the Jews in Granada 
and their supposed aid to the Muslim invaders in 711, see my “Jews and the 
Muslim Conquest,” p. 152, to which add Ibn al-Khatib, A° mdi, tr. p. 54 (from 
Thata). 

36 Ed. Catalan, pp. 38-39 (with no reference by the editor to the source!). 
Both Menéndez Pidal and Catalan made a great fuss about the “importance” 
of this Crénica, which in fact has no independent value at all, being derived 
almost entirely from Arabic sources. 
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37 Al-Razi, ed. Catalan, p. 26; cf. (Gayangos) “Memoria,” p. 37 and p. 19. 
See Francisco Fernandez y Gonzalez, “El Rio Salom de la Crénica del Moro 
Rasis,” B.A.H. 3 (1883): 17-20 (an article entirely overlooked by Catalan). 
Al-Himyari, p. 23 (text); p. 30 (tr.). See also Rafaela Castillo Marquez, 
‘“Descripcién de al-Andalus segin un Ms. de la Biblioteca de Palacio,” AI- 
Andalus 34 (1969): 96 n. 5 (Castillo unfortunately was not aware either of 
al-Himyari on this or of Fernandez’ article). See also Torres Balbds, “Ciudades 
Yermas,” pp. 105-18. 

38 Ashtor, Jews II, 149-50. On the exaggerated importance of the Jewish 
community in the Christian period see Baer, History I, 366; L. Coronas Tejada, 
Conversos and Inquisition in Jaén (Jerusalem, 1988), p. 15. Zerahya ha-Levy, 
“ha-Meor” on Pesahim 8a (printed in standard eds. of the Talmud). The 
assassination of Yusuf Ibn Naghrillah is discussed in Ch. III above in detail 
(cf. also Ashtor, ibid., p. 191). The events of the civil war in Castile in 
1368, when Pedro I sent for Muhammad V of Granada to capture Jaén and 
he then was allowed to take 300 Jews prisoner back to Granada, are related 
from a manuscript in M. Wiener’s ed. of Solomon Ibn Verga, Shevet Yehudah 
(Hannover, 1924), pp. 131-32. 

39 Al-Himyart, p. 74 (text); p. 92 (tr.). See the map of Algeciras and the 
“green island” (Isla Verde) in the bay in Torres Balbds, “‘Ciudades Yermas,” 
p. 185. On Elijah as the “green one,” see the articles “khadir’ in S.E./. and 
ELI. 

40 Al-Maqqari, History I, 537, end of n. 38, in the name of “qadi Iyad” 
in his history of Ceuta (I have been unable to identify either the work or its 
author). 

41 Ashtor, Jews II, 260 n. 4, not only incorrectly spells masriya (the 
translators’ fault, of course) but wrongly defines it as the upper storey. In fact, 
the store was always the lower storey; see José Ma. Quadrado, “La Juderia de 
Mallorca,” B.A.H. 9 (1886): 298, 303 (a version of this appeared as offprint, 
Palma, 1967). 

42 Fueros de Aragon, ed. Gunnar Tilander (Lund, 1937), pp. 161-62, No. 
272, and see Tilander’s note there citing numerous other sources, pp. 241-43 
(his conjecture that because Jews often lived in castles the word is derived from 
the Arabic for “castle” is completely wrong. That word, only in the Maghrib, 
was gasr, whereas gaysdriya is derived from qgaysdari, “large’—and not from 
gaysar, “Caesar,” hence “imperial,” as Corominas incorrectly states; he also, 
incidentally, errs in saying that alcazar, “castle,” is derived from gasr instead 
of, correctly, gasr.) See generally Torres Balbds, ‘“‘Alcaicerfas,’ Al-Andalus 
14 (1949): 431-55 (however, I disagree that it is equivalent to fundug, which 
according to the sources I have seen was much smaller, usually a storehouse). 
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43 See on this latter subject Claude Cahén, “Y-a-til eu des Rahdanites,” R.E.J. 
123 (1964): 499-505; Ashtor, ‘““Apercus sur les Radhanites,” (the spelling of 
the word is a subject of debate), Schweizerische Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte 27 
(1977): 244-75; rpt. in his Studies in the Levantine Trade in the Middle Ages 
(1970); V. J. Jacobi, “Die Radaniya,” Der Islam 47 (1971): 25-65; Cahén, 
“Quelques Questions sur les Radanites,” ibid. 48 (1972): 333 ff., with Jacobi’s 
reply, ibid.52 (1975): 266-38; M. Gil, “The Radhanite Merchants,” Journal of 
the Economic and Social History of the Orient 17 (1974): 299-328 (none of 
these articles were cited by Ashtor). See further n. 83 below. 

44 Goitein, Mediterranean Society 1, 212-14, 314, 317, 318, 319, 320, 308, 
338, 370 (section 5), 376 (section 28), and 69, respectively. 

45 Commentary on Ex. 23.20, towards the end. 

46 Sa°adyah b. Joseph, Emunot ve-De°ot (Constantinople, 1562; photo rpt. 
Jerusalem, 1972), p. 14. 

47 Imamuddin, Some Aspects, p. 96; cf. “al-Idrisi,” p. 168, and also 
Imamuddin, Economic History, p. 146. 

48 Goitein, Letters of Medieval Jewish Traders, pp. 29, 31, 32, 133 (!), 234, 
etc. 

49 Jews I, 273-74. On Jews in the silk industry generally, see Robert Lopez, 
“Silk Industry in the Byzantine Empire,” Speculum 20 (1945): 1-42. 

50 Al-Tabassur bi’l-Tijara, tr. in Lewis, Islam II, 154. Ibn Shaprit’s letter 
to the king of the Khazars (see above, Ch. III) also mentions the importance of 
silk and (probably) this crimson. On the importance of Spanish silk in Egypt in 
the eleventh century, see Goitein, Mediterranean Society I, 303, and cf. p. 102. 

51 Isaac al-Fasi, She’elot u-Teshuvot, ed. Livorno, Nos. 77, 136, 80, 106, 
186. 

52 Thomas Glick’s very interesting article, “Muhtasib and Mustasaf; A 
Case Study of Institutional Diffusion,” Viator 2 (1971): 59-81. The term 
almotacen, however, is actually very rare; cf. Gonzalez Palencia, Mozdrabes 
I, 225. See also on this whole subject M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Muslim 
Institutions (London, 1950), pp. 154-55; P. Chalmeta, “La Hisba en Ifrigiya 
et al-Andalus,” Cahiers de Tunise 18 (1960): 89-90, and, of course, his El 
“Senor del Zoco” en Espana . . . (Madrid, 1973); the classic article of George 
Marcais, “Considérations sur les villes musulmanes et notamment sur le réle 
du Mohtasib,” Recueil de la Société Jean Bodin 6 (1954): 249-62; Benjamin 
Foster, ““Agronomos and muhtasib,” Journal of the Economic and Social History 
of the Orient 13 (1970): 128-45; D. Sperber, “On the Office of the Agoranomos 
in Palestine,” Z.D.M.G. (1977): 227-43. 

53 Isaac al-Fasi, She’elot u-Teshuvot, ed. Livorno, Nos. 80, 106, 100, 156, 
171. 
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54 This (courtier) is apparently also the meaning in Isaac b. Sheshet, She’elot 
u-Teshuvot, No. 228 (erroneously, or an alternate spelling, hasrdan). 

55 Isaac b. Sheshet, ibid., No. 478 (f. 296), and Moses b. Maimon, 
Teshuvot, ed. Freimann, Nos. 231 and 284, ed. Blau I, 5 and 9. Hanokh 
b. Moses (9th cent.) of Spain (Lucena?), in Miller, Jeshuvot Geoney Mizrah 
ve-Ma“arav, Nos. 176, 178, 201, 202, 208 (cf. also his son Moses there, 
No. 210, and the responsum of Joseph Ibn Abitur there, No. 193, about a 
hazan (preceptor) and a keeper of a vineyard who informed on a Jew to the 
government). 

56 Isaac b. Sheshet, op. cit., No. 128 and No. 478. 

57 Of Persian origin, fundug means “inn,” but also a storehouse for 
merchandise (the spelling fundig, sometimes used, is incorrect). In Spanish 
it became alhdéndiga, and also apparently meant a warehouse, only. Source 
here: al-Fasi, op. cit., No. 164. 

58 Jbid., Nos. 111, 114, 116, 214. 

>? Ibid., No. 73. 

60 Teshuvot Geoney Mizrah ve-Ma“arav, No. 27; f. 9b. 

61 Ibn Megash, She’elot u-teshuvot, No. 138. 

62 The Book of Direction to the Duties of the Heart, tr. from the Arabic 
by Menahem Mansoor (London, 1973), p. 171; Hovot ha-levavot (medieval 
Hebrew translation), ed. A. Zifrony (Tel-Aviv, 1964), pp. 201-02. The Hebrew 
reads “middle class” rather than “leaders.” 

63 Teshuvot, No. 105. 

64 Equal to 18 “ritl,” according to Ashtor (the correct spelling is ratl; pl. 
artal). The Spanish equivalent arrelde (a weight, especially for meat) was 
equal to 25 libras (with one libra = 460 grams), according to Pedro Chalmeta 
in Al-Andalus 32 (1967): 158. 

65 Ashtor, “Prix et salaires,” pp. 666-67. 

66 She’elot u-teshuvot, ed. Livorno, No. 173; we also hear of a sale of 
an unspecified amount of silk for 950 dinar; idem, She’elot u-teshuvot, ed. 
Bilgoraj, No. 149 (not mentioned by Ashtor). The genizah letter, incorrectly 
cited by Ashtor, has since been translated in full by Goitein, Letters of Medieval 
Jewish Traders, pp. 260-63. 

67 The mithqdl, later a popular coin in Christian Spain, was a gold coin the 
same as a dinar, with a weight of 4.25 gr. See for all these cases Ashtor, ibid., 
pp. 669-72; for the “large courtyard,” al-Fast, She’elot, ed. Bilgoraj, No. 150; 
and the Bible ms., ed. Livorno, No. 75. 

68 Ashtor, ibid., pp. 676-77. (Isaac al-Fasi, ed. Livorno, No. 223). 

69 She’elot u-Teshuvot, ed. Livorno, No. 173. 
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70 Text, partial, ed. S. D. Goitein, “Rabbenu [sic] Yehudah ha-Levy bi- 
Sefarad le-Or Kitvey ha-Genizah,” pp. 136-37, lines 9-13; translated Goitein, 
Letters of Medieval Jewish Traders, p. 261. 

71 Ibn Megash decided that it must be repaid at the original value; Teshuvot, 
No. 195. 

72 The main source, and a fascinating one, is the famous “Book of 
Agriculture” of Abi Zakariyya Ibn al-° Awwam (ed. and tr. José Antonio 
Banqueri, Libro de Agricultura [Madrid, 1802], two vols.). On agriculture in 
general, see the article “Filaha” in E.J.2 —especially the section on “Muslim 
West” (actually only al-Andalus); Lucie Bolens, “L’ Agriculture hispano-Arabe 
au Moyen Age,” with extensive bibliography; Glick, Islamic and Christian 
Spain, ch. 1; Arié, Esparia Musulmana, ch. IV, p. 221 ff. 

73 So Luis Feliu, “Espafia y su Importancia Oleicola,” in El Aceite en Espana 
(Madrid, 1955; No. 18 in “Economia Espafiola” series published by the Oficina 
de Estudios Econémicos del Ministerio de Comercio), p. 25. He cited no 
source, however. See Gonz4lez Palencia, Mozdrabes (see “Sources” for method 
of citation) IV, No. 729 and No. 803. Lex Visig. XIII.II.xviii. On the enormous 
quantity of olive production in the Seville region in the thirteenth century, see 
Julio Gonzélez, Repartimiento de Sevilla (Madrid, 1951) I, 446-47. The first 
Jewish settlers in reconquered Seville in 1252 were given land with olive trees 
in large amounts. 

74 Ashtor, Qorot I, 176 (this section was not translated, possibly because he 
thought better of it, in Jews of Moslem Spain). 

73 Nissim b. Reuben, She’elot u-Teshuvot (Rome ed.), No. 59. 

76 Qorot I, 176, and cf. p. 178 (not translated); cf. Jews of Moslem Spain 
I, 269 on the harvest three times a year. 

1 Miller, Teshuvot Geoney Mizrah ve-Ma “arav, Nos. 176, 198, 202, 203, 
and generally Nos. 197-99, 201, 206-211. 

78 Isaac al-Fasi, She’elot u-Teshuvot, ed. Livorno, No. 70; No. 116. 

19 Assaf, Megorot u-Mehqarim, pp. 100-03 (originally in Siyon 6: 33-45); 
cf. the sale of a vineyard in Albiches to the convent of San Clemente in Toledo 
in 1218 in Gonzdlez Palencia, Mozdrabes, No. 442. 

80 “Ia Traduccién Castellana del ‘Tratado de Agricultura’ de Ibn Wafid,” 
Al-Andalus 8 (1943): 281-332; cf. also his Traducciones Orientales en los 
Manuscritos de la Biblioteca Catedral de Toledo (Madrid, 1942), p. 92 ff. 

81 Text in Julius Aronius, Regesten der Geschichte der Juden in Frankischen 
und Deutschen Reiche . . (Berlin, 1902), p. 33, No. 83; see also Katz, Jews in 
Visigothic Spain, p. 102. 

82 Agobard of Lyons, Ep. 7, pp. 183 (lines 26-30) and 185 (lines 7-16), in 
M.G.H. Epistolae Karolini Aevii (Berlin, 1899) III. 
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83 Ibn Hawaal, Surat al-Ard, 110; Configuration 1, 109; Configuracién, 
p. 63. On slaves in general, see Lévi-Provencal, Esparia Musulmana I, 328-32 
and II, 100, 115-18, 187-89; idem., L’Espagne Musulmane au Xe Siécle, and his 
article in E.I. IV, 78-80, and generally William D. Phillips, Jr., Slavery From 
Roman Times to the Early Transatlantic Trade (Minneapolis, Minn., 1965). On 
Jews and the slave trade, Ashtor, Jews I, 285-86, 288-90, and the sources cited 
(however, I fail to understand his claim that al-Maqqari did not copy his account 
from Ibn Hawgal, which he certainly did, and which in turn seems based on al- 
Mugqaddasi. Furthermore, the objections of Harkavy and Mann, cited by Ashtor 
in n. 78, are perfectly valid, no matter how many Muslim writers repeated the 
story, which must be viewed as anti-Jewish propaganda. There were, after all, 
certainly sufficient Muslim doctors able to perform such an operation.) 

84 Al-MuqaddasI, Description, p. 56 (text); 57 (tr.). 

85 Cf. al-°Udhri, “La Cora de Ilbira,” p. 23. See Ahmad Mukhtar al- 
© Abbadi, al-Saqdliba fi Isbaniya (Los Eslavos en Espana), ed. (Ar.) and tr. 
(Sp.) Fernando de la Granja Santamaria (Madrid, 1953), pp. 8-9 (text); 8-9 
(tr.). A further word needs to be said here (see n. 43 above) about the so- 
called ‘“Radhanites,” since Ashtor has brought them into this discussion (Jews 
I, 282-85), though they had little or nothing to do with al-Andalus (readers of 
the English version of Ashtor may be confused by the statement, p. 283, about 
“Radhanites” and “Rahdanites: The first is Raddnim in Arabic and the second 
Rahadanim). To the studies cited by Ashtor should be added (in addition to 
those in n. 43 above) Hadj Sadok Muhammad, Description du Maghreb et de 
l’Europe en Illéme Siécle (A.H.) (Alger, 1949), p. 106 ff.; Fischel’s important 
review of Rabinowitz’s book (cited by Ashtor) in J.Q.R. (n.s.) 42, p. 321 ff.; 
F. Kmietowicz, “The Term al-Radaniya in Ibn Hurdadbeh,” Folia Orientalia 11 
(1969): 163 ff.; and, above all, Charles Verlinden, “Les Radaniya et Verdun. A 
propos de la traite des esclaves slaves vers |’Espagne musulmane aux IXe et Xe 
siécles,” Estudios en Homenaje a don Claudio Sanchez Albornoz (Buenos Aires, 
1983) II, 105-32 (with a critique of Ashtor’s views, p. 109 ff.). Verlinden also 
deals with the question of castration, especially p. 130 ff. In Hebrew, see 
Moshe Gil, Ha-Tustarim, ha-Mishpahah ve-ha-Kat (Tel Aviv, 1981). 

86 Al-Fasi, She’elot u-Teshuvot, ed. Livorno (found only in this ed. and its 
Warsaw rpt.), Nos. 5 and 24. 

87 “Teshuvot ha-Ramban,” ed. Simhah Assaf, Toratan shel Rishonim 
(Jerusalem, 1935), No. 1 (on the law involved, see Moses b. Maimon, M.T., 
Qedushah, “Isurey biah” 14.19). 

88 Ibn Adret, She’elot u-Teshuvot ha-Meyuhasot le-ha-Ramban (Warsaw, 
1883; photo rpt. Jerusalem, 1976), No. 284 (most of these are actually by 
Ibn Adret; but some, including this one, are actually by Nahmanides); rpt. in 
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Moses b. Nahman, Kitvey, ed. Charles Chavel (Jerusalem, 1963) I, 381. The 
reference here must be to Muslim slaves, of course, since Jews could not own 
Christian slaves in Christian Spain. These slaves are, in fact, a kind of proselyte 
(as he says explicitly in his novellae, Hidushey ha-Ramban [Jerusalem, 1928; 
photo rpt. 1975] I, 238 b [on Yevamot 46 a], citing Maimonides). 

89 Solomon Ibn Adret, Torat ha-Bayit (Warsaw, 1882; photo rpt. Benei 
Berak, 1978) 3. 7; cf. 95 b. 

90 “The Jewish Family of the High Middle Ages as Revealed by the 
Documents of the Cairo Geniza,” in Gli Ebrei nell’Alto Medioevo (Spoleto. 
Settimane di Studio del Centro Italiano di Studi sull’Alto Medioevo XXVI, 
1980), p. 729; the same statement in his Letters of Medieval Jewish Traders, 
p. 335. 

91 Cf. also Moses b. Nahman, Hasagot le-Sefer ha-Misvot (with Moses 
b. Maimon, Sefer ha-Misvot, ed. Charles Chavel [Jerusalem, 1981], “Root 5,” 
pp. 70-71, where he states that concubines, even Jewish, are permissible. 

92 See Talmud °A.Z. 13 b; Yevamot 46 a (and the interesting discussion 
in Ibn Adret, Hidushey, ad loc.); etc. A difference between Jewish slaves and 
women in this regard is that slaves are not allowed to wear phylacteries (Ketuvot 
28 b and 96 a; cf. Tosafot there, “aval;” Gitin 40 a; Moses b. Maimon, M.T., 
Qinyan, “Hilkhot °“avadim,” 8. 17), whereas women are allowed to (although 
rarely did they, except for some in medieval Germany and elsewhere); nor is 
it permitted to teach a slave Torah (Ketuvot 28 a, bottom). 

93 Yevamot 48 a; Moses b. Maimon, op. cit., law 12. However, a slave 
could be sold to himself; i.e., freed on condition that when he acquired money 
he would pay the agreed sum to his former master; cf. Judah b. Barzilay (of 
Barcelona), Sefer ha-Shetarot (Berlin, 1898), pp. 39-40. 

94 She’elot u-Teshuvot Sha°arey Sedeq 3. 6. 18 (also in Judah b. Barzilay, 
op. cit., pp. 236-37); ibid., Nos. 37 and 19 (note that this is contrary to the 
explanation of “Rashi” on Gitin 44 a and Moses b. Maimon, op. cit., 8. 1). 

95 Sha°arey Sedeg, No. 27 (and in Judah b. Barzilay, p. 239); cf. also 
the translation of this responsum in Ben-Zion Wacholder, “The Halakah [sic] 
and the Proselyting of Slaves during the Gaonic [sic] Era,” Historia Judaica 
18 (1956): 92; the article is by no means thorough. 

96 Shacarey Sedeg 3. 6. 3. 

97 Texts: Teshuvot ha-Geonim, ed. Harkavy, No. 431; Sha°arey Sedegq 3. 
6. 6 (and this version also in Judah b. Barzilay, op. cit., p. 236). 

98 Commentary on Ex. 35. 3, as cited by the usually reliable Yafet b. © Ali, 
tenth-century Qaraite exegete of Basra (ed. and tr. H. Hirschfeld in J.Q.R. 
[o.s.] 18 [1906]: 603-04). 

99 Ibn Adret, Hidushey Il, f. 12 b. 
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100 Moses b. Nahman, Hidushey (see n. 88 above) I, f. 240. 

101 Peirush ha-Ramban Cal ha-Torah, ed. Charles Chavel (Jerusalem, 1969) 
I, 402. 

102 She’elot u-Teshuvot, ed. Livorno, No. 166. 

103 Al-Maqgari, History Il, 268-69, citing Ibn Hayyan; cf. also Menéndez 
Pidal, Esparia del Cid 1, 149 (he did not give his source, but it is a verbatim 
translation of al-Maqqari). Barbastro, about 70 miles northeast of Zaragoza, was 
conquered by the “pope’s army” of barons of Normandy and southern France, 
according to Ibn Hayyan; and, in fact, the campaign was led by Guillaume de 
Montreuil of Normandy, and actually was part of the “crusade” urged by Pope 
Alexander II. This kind of detail should serve as a caution against the claims 
of some as to the “unreliability” of Muslim sources. 

104 Fita in B.A.H. 48 (1906): 332; also in Fritz Baer, ed., Die Juden im 
christlichen Spanien (Berlin, 1929-36) I, No. 13. Note that two of the Jews 
had Arabic names: Honen (Hunayn) and Abotaib (Abt Tayyib). On the sale of 
such captives, see Usatges de Barcelona, ed. Joan Bastardas et al. (Barcelona, 
1984), pp. 65-66, No. 18 [21]. 

105 See Tomdés Mufioz y Romero, ed., Coleccién de Fueros Municipales 
y Cartas Pueblas (Madrid, 1847), pp. 416-17; Furs de Valencia, ed. Germa 
Colon and Arcadi Garcia (Barcelona, 1970 —) II, 81 (Lviii. i), which is 
merely copied from Libre de les Costums Generals Escrites de la Insigne Ciutat 
de Tortosa, ed. Bienvenido Oliver (Madrid, 1881), p. 56 (I.ix.i); cf. also 
Coleccién de Documentos Inéditos del Archivo General de la Corona de Aragon 
(Barcelona, 1847-1910) IV, 132-34, and Baer, Die Juden I, No. 569. 

106 Gonzdlez Palencia, Mozdrabes II, No. 690. 

107 Ibid. IV, 793 (B); 1255. Other identifiable Jews in the unfortunately 
deteriorated document are Ibrahim b. Yahya, Barukh al-Kahan, Ibrahim b. 
©Umar (called Abt Ishaq [which spelling always indicates a Jew; anyway, he 
is known from other documents] b. .. . al-Sabagh, and Ibrahim b. Mélik al- 
Faran (called Rabbi Qasim al-sofer; “the scribe’). However, Ibn Qafaja, whom 
Gonzalez listed as a Jew (ibid. I, 145) probably is not; his full name being 
Muhammad © Abd al-Rahman. 

108 Ibid. III, No. 634. 

109 Francesch Carreras y Candi, L’Aljama de Juhéus de Tortosa (Barcelona, 
1928), p. 11. 

110 Text originally edited by Fidel Fita in B.A.H. 5, p. 363, and rpt. 
with translation in Solomon Grayzel, The Church and the Jews in the XIIIth 
Century (Philadelpha, 1933), pp. 244-45 (No. 99). The complete original (7?) 
text was edited and tranlated by Manuel Segura Moreno, Estudio del Codice 
Gotico ... de la Catedral de Jaén (Jaén, 1976), p. 54, No. 7 and p. 71 (tr.); cf. 
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also Manuel Nieto Cumplido, ed., Corpus Mediaevale Cordubense (Cérdoba, 
1979) I, 99, No. 192 (neither Segura nor Nieto were aware of Fita’s earlier 
edition of the document, let alone Grayzel’s). 

111 Régné, No. 687, and Doc. XI (Pedro III). 

112 Tbid, No. 1543; The Jews in Barcelona 1213-1291. Regesta of 
Documents from the Archivo Capitular, compiled by Maria Cinta Maifié, ed. 
Yom Tov Assis (Jerusalem, 1988), p. 128, No. 313; p. 129, No. 315; p. 174, 
No. 443. 

113 Gabriel Secall i Giiell, Els Jueus de Valls i la Seva Epoca (Valls, 1980), 
p. 34; Els “Libri Iudeorum” de Vic i de Cardona, ed. Immaculada Ollich i 
Castanyer and Montserrat Casas 1 Nadal (Barcelona, 1985), pp. 22-23. 

114 B.A.H. 3, p. 207; Le6én Tello, Judios de Toledo 1, 404-05, Doc. 27 (the 
first document here is not in Leén Tello). 

115 Ibn Adret, She’elot u-Teshuvot I, No. 99. 
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1 Samuel Ibn Naghrillah, Divan, ed. Dov Jarden (Jerusalem, 1966), p. 53, 
line 11; p. 112, line 30. Unfortunately, most of the headings to his poems are 
later Hebrew translations of the original Judeo-Arabic and so read “Berber” 
where (Heb.) “Philistine” was undoubtedly the original text, as it is in the 
poems themselves; e.g., Nos. 30, 33, 34. Cf. also “Agag” in Nos 2 (lines 12 
and 102), 4 (line 42), and 12 (line 2). See Ibn Daitid, Sefer ha-Qabbalah, p. 70, 
line 373 (tr., p. 96, “Berbers”), p. 71, line 386 (tr. p. 97), and throughout. 

2 Al-Himyari, Rawd al-Mi‘tar, p. 130 (text), p. 157 (tr.); cf. “al-Idrist,” 
p. 187 (text), p. 227 (tr.). 

3 K. al-Muhddara, p. 54 (55); ed. and tr. Abumalham, p. 59 of both vols.; 
Ibn Datd, Sefer ha-Qabbalah, pp. 55, 97. 

4 Moses b. Maimon, Teshuvot, ed. Freimann, No. 42; ed. Blau II, 548, 
No. 293. 

5 K. al-Fasl I, 99; tr. Asin Palacios, Abenhdzam II, 211; cf. Moshe 
Perlmann, “Eleventh Century Andalusian Authors on the Jews of Granada,” 
P.A.A.J.R. 18 (1949): 280 n. 44. Neither Asin’s nor Perlmann’s proposed 
emendations of the text are correct; read, probably, al-°arash w’al-mass (“the 
disgrace and misfortune”). The word al-yahidi does not, of course, mean “of 
the tribe of Judah,” but simply “Jew.” Ibn Datd, op. cit., p. 48 (cf. Cohen’s 
note there). 

6 Ibn Daiid, ibid., p. 22 (tr.) line 120. Since Gamaliel was Hillel’s son, the 
entire “house of the patriarch,” or president of the rabbinical court of Israel, 
claimed Davidic descent (ibid., p. 23). As noted already by A. Kaminka, 
Kitvey Bigoret Historiyot (N.Y., 1944), p. 31, the tradition of Hillel’s supposed 
Davidic lineage was unknown until the days of R. Judah, who needed to defend 
the nasty of Israel against Babylonian claims. It is instructive to read Leopold 
Zunz on these pretensions to nobility, and the whole matter of claims to Davidic 
ancestry: Benjamin of Tudela, /tinerary (see “Bibliography’’) II, 6-8 (note 9). 
Bar Koziba, or Bar Kokhba, the messianic pretender whose rebellion against 
Rome ended in disaster, also claimed Davidic descent (Ibn Datd, op. cit., 
p. 28). 

7 Ibid., pp. 61-62; cf. p. 133, notes to lines 217-18 (incidentally, the 
Hebrew term ofen there, which Cohen could not explain, refers to a particular 
type of piyut, or liturgical poem). See also Cohen’s remarks, p. 293. 

8 Ibn Naghrillah, Divan, p. 34 line 38. Abraham’s letter cited by Jacob 
Schorr, editor of Judah b. Barizilay, Sefer ha-°itim (Berlin, 1902), p. ix. (The 
letter is neither in Moses b. Maimon, Qoves nor in any of the editions of 
his letters.) S. D. Luzzatto asserted, on the authority of a source not named, 
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that the famous scientist and translator Abraham b. Haya was also of Davidic 
descent, and for that reason was called nasiy (Abraham b. Haya, Sefer Hegyon 
ha-Nefesh [Leipzig, 1860], p. iv n. 3). 

9 Shevet Yehudah, p. 120, No. 50 (see “Bibliography”). Baer, with his usual 
arrogance, asserted that the author “invented” all this and that no such people 
are known. However, he overlooked the tombstone of this very don Samuel 
Ibn Siisan (Almanzi, Avney Zikaron, pp. 36-37; cf. also Brody, “Shirim ve- 
miktavim,” p. 10, n. 22, and p. 83). The editor of Hasdai Crescas, Or Adonai 
(Vilna, 1904) tried to add Crescas to the list of those who claimed Davidic 
descent, but his argument is nonsense (cf. his introduction, p. 9 [f. 5a], and 
see Crescas’ introduction, p. 34); see the objections also of Abraham Berliner 
and Abraham Harkvay at the end of that book, p. 184. 

10 See ©Abba Mari of Lunel, Minhat Qenaot (N.Y., 1958), p. 137, end of 
No. 65 (for the expression “light of the house of David,” cf. I Kings 11.36), 
and see generally Henri Gross, Gallia Judaica (Paris, 1897), p. 408. 

11 See his commentary on Zech. 12 and II Kings 25. 

12 Al-Maqaqari, History I, 116; cf. Arié, “Le Costume des Musulmans,” and 
her Espana Musulmana, pp. 290-301. On Ziryab’s innovations, Ibn al-Khatib, 
Amal, 20; tr. p. 89; cf. al-Maqqari, History II, 120-21 and notes there. On 
the veil, Abraham Ibn ©Ezra (12th cent.) says that in Spain and most of the 
Muslim lands it was worn only by men and not women (commentary on Ex. 
29.36). 

13 [bn Said al-Maghribi (Spain), El Libro de las Banderas, p. 107, No. 298 
(text), p. 288 (tr.), citing Abt’l-Hasan al-Husri, a poet of Tunisia (d. 1095). 
On the Fatimid and © Abbasid practices see al-Muqaddasi, Description, p. 44 
(text), p. 45 (tr.). See Ashtor, Jews III, 276, n. 230, for the Jewish sources (to 
which could be added several from Hebrew poetry). 

14 She’elot u-Teshuvot, ed. Livorno, No. 316. 

15 This was already correctly noted by Cagigas, Mozdrabes I, 75, n. 55; in 
spite of which it is still discussed by some scholars as not only genuine but 
the “norm” for establishing supposedly similar treaties in Spain (e.g., F. Rivera 
Recio, “Formas de Convivencia y Heterodoxias en el Primer Siglo Mozérabe,” 
Historia Mozdrabe, pp. 6-7, where he translates the text of the “pact” from 
an obscure Latin source! He cites Cagigas, and yet overlooked his comment 
on the falseness of the “pact.’’ Bernard Lewis translated it, without comment, 
Islam II, 217-18). 

16 Fattal, Statut Légal, p. 99 (for the later periods, see pp. 101-10); Christian 
sources: E.S. X, 263 (Fattal, of course, is not to be taken as an expert on Muslim 
Spain). 
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7 E. Garcfa Gémez, “Unas ‘Ordenanazas del Zoco’ del Siglo XI,” Al- 
Andalus 22 (1957): 292, No. 37. 

18 Bayan IV, 1, p. 204 (Huici believed that the poet was a descendant of 
Samuel Ibn Naghrillah, but this is unlikely). Ibn Khaldtin, Mugaddimah II, 221. 
See also H. Z. (Joachim) Hirschberg, Toldot ha-Yehudim be-Afriqah ha-Sefonit 
(Jerusalem, 1965) I, 362, n. 139 (who, however, overlooked the sources here 
mentioned). 

19 K. al-Mu‘jib, ed. Dozy, p. 223; tr. Fagnan, p. 264; tr. Huici, p. 251. 

20 Nafh al-Tib I, 208; Arié, Esparia Musulmana, p. 200. 

21 Mohammed Soualah, [brahim Ibn Sahl (Alger, 1914-19), pp. 68-69 (verse 
5). 

22 Arabic source, translated in Lewis, Islam II, 123. 

23 Teshuvot ha-Geonim, ed. Assaf (1927), p. 49, No. 25 (see Bibliography). 
For the meaning of bet © ervah,“pubic hair,” which is incorrect in most Hebrew 
dictionaries, which cite only the talmudic source (Nidah 13b), see Eliezer Ben 
Yehuda, Thesaurus Totius Hebraitatis (Berlin, etc., 1910-59) I, 536a. Moses b. 
Maimon, M.T., Mada‘, “°A.Z.” 12.9. 

24 She’elot u-Teshuvot V. 121; cf. the notes there on the decisions of Nissim 
b. Reuben; see also ibid. IV.90, V. 271, V. 132, and I. 106. 

25 Published and translated by Juan Vernet, “Un Antiguo Tratado sobre el 
Calendario Judio en las “Tabulas Probatae’,” Sefarad 14 (1954): 59-78 (the 
cited sections are p. 69 [text], p. 76 [tr.] ). The article is important on Ibn 
Sa°id and other Muslims who utilized Jewish astronomical sources. 

26 Al-Maqaqari, Nafh al-Tib Il, 85; History I, 117; Ibn al-Khatib, A°mal 
20; tr. p. 85. On Ziryab, cf. Lévi-Provencal, La Civilisation Arabe, p. 70 
ff., and Histoire de l’Espagne Musulmane I, 269 ff., neither of which adds 
anything to al-Maqqari’s account. On music in Muslim Spain generally, see 
Lévi-Provengal, Historia II, 291-92 and the bibliography cited there. An 
interesting picture of Muslim noblemen being served wine, showing various 
musical instruments and dancers, may be seen in G. Marcgais, “Les Figures 
d’Hommes et Bétes,” Mélanges d’Histoire et d’Archéologie Musulman | (1951): 
83 ff. 

27 Sefer ha-°Ibur, ed. Herschell Filipowski (London, 1851), p. 38; see 
generally on this theme my “The ‘Theft of Philosophy’ by the Greeks from 
the Jews,” Classical Folia 32 (1978): 52-67, with other references to Spanish 
sources. | 

28 Yesod ©Olam (Berlin, 1777; phot rpt. Jerusalem, 1970), f. 70 a (IV.7). 
On Ibn Sa°id, see Sarton, Introduction I, 776-77. 

29 Guide, p. 268 (II.9); cf. the notes of Judah Even Shemuel to his ed. 
of the Hebrew tr. (Moreh Nevukhim, Jerusalem, 1959) II, 1, pp. 133-34. On 
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Abid’1-Hasan © Ali, see Salomon Munk, Mélanges de Philosophie Juive et Arabe 
(Paris, 1955 rpt.), p.384. Ibn ©Aknin also cites him, but this is not the place 
to go into details on this. 

30 Guide, p. 268. The story about his student is found, with no source 
cited, in the introduction to David Baneth’s ed. of Moses b. Maimon, Igrot 
(Jerusalem, 1946), pp. 6-7. 

31 David Gonzalo Maeso, “Los Arabes, Maestros de los Judios en la Espajia 
Medieval,” Revista del Instituto de Estudios Islamicos en Madrid 11-12 (1963- 
64): 177, citing no source (perhaps extant in manuscript in Spain?). 

32 K. al-Muhdadara, pp. 55-57 (29 b). 

33 “Jewish Reactions to °Arabiyya,” with references there to other articles. 

34 Op. cit., pp. 43-45. 

35 The best work so far, of course, has been by Spanish scholars: David 
Gonzalo Maeso, Alejandro Diez Macho, and more recently (and considerably 
better) Carlos del Valle Rodriguez, Angel Saénz Badillos, and others. On the 
other hand, the early works of Jewish researchers such as W. Z. Bacher and 
others are immensely disappointing, as is that of the late Eduard Y. Kutscher, A 
History of the Hebrew Language (Leiden, 1982). However, Shraga Abramson 
has given us now an important study of four major grammarians, Mi-Piy 
Ba‘aley Leshonot (Jerusalem, 1988). The work so far on biblical commentary 
is even worse, which is to say practically non-existent. 

36 Jews I, 248; cf. the more correct observations of Baron, Social and 
Religious History VII, 23-24. 

37 K. al-Muhadara, pp. 4-6 (line 41 ff.); p. 28 ff. (cf. the partial translation 
of this section by N. Allony in Actes du XXIXe Congrés International des 
Orientalistes [1975], section 3, Etudes Hébraiques,” pp. 2-3); pp. 34-35 line 7. 

38 Sefer ha-Rigmah, ed. Michael Wilensky (Berlin, 1929; rpt. Jerusalem, 
1964) I, 10 (line 10), 13 Cline 8). 

39 See S. M. Stern, “Arabic Poems from Spanish Hebrew Poets,” in Moshé 
Lazar, ed., Romanica et Occidentalia, études dédiées a la mémoire de Hiram 
Peri (Jerusalem, 1963), p. 256 (the article is disappointing and incomplete; 
Stern did not know the sources and thus wrote, incorrectly, that only two 
Jewish poets wrote Arabic verse). There is also a poem attributed to Ibn 
Gabirol in which half of each stanza is Arabic and half Hebrew (Ibn Gabirol, 
Shirey ha-Hol, ed. Brody-Schirmann [Jerusalem, 1974], p. 179, No. 364). 

40 Nafh al-Tib II, 355 (History 1, 160-61); Nafh II, 351-52 (History I, 158- 
59). 

41 Nafh II, 356 (History I, 161). 

42 Jalal al-Din al-Suyiti, Nuzhat al-Julasd fi Ash° ar al-Nisa’ (Beirut, 1958), 
pp. 86-87; studied and translated by James M. Nichols, “The Arabic Verses 
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of Qasmiina bint Isma°il ibn Bagdalah,” International Journal of Middle East 
Studies 13 (1981): 155-58. 

43 James A. Bellamy, “Qasmina the Poetess: Who Was She?” J.A.O.S. 103 
(1983): 423-24. (Aside from this incorrect conclusion, the article does correct 
some errors of translation of Nichols.) 

44 Ibn Naghrillah, Divan, p. 50. 

45 J. D. Latham, “The Content of the Lahn al-©Awamm,” C.E.A. I, 299, 303 
(Latham made no attempt to explain this phrase, however; God is frequently 
called ‘Rock’ in Jewish sources). 

46 Cf. Stern’s previously-cited article, and Hayyim Schirmann in the Hebrew 
journal Yedi° ot ha-Makhon le-Hegqer ha-Shirah ha-° Ivrit 4 (1938): 249-50. 

47 Tbn Sa°id al-Maghribi, El Libro de las Banderas, pp. 98-99 (text); p. 274 
(tr.); cf. Stern’s article, p. 258. Moses Ibn °Ezra(h) wrote two poems to 
him (Shirey ha-Hol, ed. H. Brody [Berlin, Jerusalem, 1935-41]) I, Nos. 95 
and 110). Ibn al-Mu“allim’s Hebrew poem to ha-Levy has frequently been 
published, most conveniently in Schirmann, ha-Shirah I, 541-42. Ibn °Ezra(h) 
also refers to him briefly in Muhddara, pp. 78/79 (line 38), where he says that 
he was from Seville, composed poetry in Hebrew and Arabic, and was “one of 
the leaders of the masters of [Jewish] law.” 

48 Ibn Bassam, al-Dhakhira I, 1, pp. 199-200 (also translated by James 
Monroe in Abt ©Amir Ibn Shuhayd, Risdlat at-Tawabi® wa-z-Zawabi© 
(Berkeley, 1971), pp. 45-46, n. 123). 

49 Steinschneider, Arabische Literatur, pp. 240-41 and p. 170, No. 133. 

50 Further information on most of these may be found ibid. Not included 
here, of course, are the infinite numer of translations from Hebrew into Arabic. 
Hanokh b. Moses (d. ca. 940) is said to have commented in Arabic on the 
entire Talmud (Steinschneider, Hebraeischen Ubersetzungen, p. 925, and Ibn 
Abitur translated the Talmud (Ibn Daid, Sefer ha-Qabbalah, p. 49). 

51 This notion originated in various Hebrew articles and books published 
several years ago, and like many false ideas has simply been copied by 
successive writers without questioning it; thus it continues to inform the 
erroneous views of writers like Ashtor, Bernard Septimus, and most recently 
Ross Brann, The Compunctious Poet (Baltimore, London, 1991)—a generally 
worthless book further marred by repeated plagiarism of my own translations 
of poems, articles, etc. (See my review in Journal of Semitic Studies 37 [1992]: 
335-37). 

52 Ashtor, Jews II, 326 n. 189 (Qorot II, 357 n. 189) gives totally incorrect 
information on the correct spelling of this name. Goitein, in the article there 
cited, correctly wrote Ghiyath, and not Gayat (as noted previously, it is simply 
an Arabic word); cf. also Ibn Daiid, Sefer ha-Qabbalah, p. 81. 
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53 Among those articles, the ones most relevant are “Jewish Reactions to 
© Arabiyya,” “‘Deal Gently with the Young Man’,” and “Fawn of My Delights.” 
54 Muhadara, pp. 226/27; ed. and tr. Abumalham, pp. 259-60 of both vols. 

55 Hitgalut ha-Sodot, pp. 490-95. For the original source of the story about 
Samuel b. Hofni, which is Masliah b. Elijah (Basaq) of Sicily, see Goitein, 
Mediterranean Society 1, 52, and the document published by Jacob Mann in 
J.Q.R. (n.s.) 8: 357. 

56 Ben ha-Melekh ve-ha-Nazir, ed. A. M. Habermann (Tel-Aviv, 1950), 
pp. 6, 169. 

57 Introduction to his Malmad ha-Talmidim (Lyck, 1866), f. 6b 
(unpaginated). It is unfortunate that modern scholars have virtually ignored 
Anatoli; a good study of his life and work is much to be desired (see, however, 
Marc Saperstein, Jewish Preaching, 1200-1800 [New Haven, 1989], pp. 111- 
23, an extract in translation; and his “Christians and Christianity in the Sermons 
of Jacob Anatoli,” Jewish History 6 (1992): 225-42. 

58 The Eight Chapters of Maimonides on Ethics, ed. (Heb. tr.) and tr. (Eng.) 
Joseph I. Gorfinkle (N.Y., 1912), pp. 35-36. 

59 Roth, “Some Aspects,” pp. 182-83. Similarly, al-Tirmid? (d. 892), in his 
‘Book of knowledge,” states that there is “no harm in transmitting information 
on the authority of the Israelites’ (Franz Rosenthal, Knowledge Triumphant 
[Leiden, 1970], p. 88). 

60 Tabagat al-Umam, text, p. 98; tr. Blachére, p. 156 (that of Finkel, p. 49, 
is totally wrong here, while Blachére’s is slightly wrong). The distinction 
between nabi and nabaa and rasul and risdla is still not clear and most scholars 
have been understandably confused. Willem A. Biljefeld, ““A Prophet and More 
than a Prophet?” M. W. 59 (1969): 1-28 followed Blachére and others in 
preferring “apostle” for rasal because of the similarity of that meaning with 
that Greek term (p. 12), but this is begging the question; giving a Greek 
definition to a word of uncertain meaning is hardly better than giving an English 
definition. The word is used in the Qur’dan far more frequently than nabi, with 
the meaning of angels or men of God or “messengers” of God. My objection 
to “apostle” is that it is strictly a Greek Christian term, with no origin or 
meaning in Jewish or Muslim tradition. The distinction is made by Biljefeld 
between nabi as one to whom a revelation is given,and rasul, who becomes 
such when called upon to publicly proclaim the revelation (p. 13), but the fact 
that too fine a distinction cannot be made is evident that some (Moses, Ishmael, 
Jesus, and Muhammad himself) are called by both names, thus contradicting 
his conclusions on p. 17. (See generally J. Horovitz, “Nabi,” Z.D.M.G. 56: 
519 ff.) 
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6! Steinschneider, Arabische Literatur, pp. 177-78, No. 143, and pp. 175- 
76, No. 142 (Efraim); cf. also Steinschneider, ““Arabische Aerzte und deren 
Schriften: 1. Selama [sic] ibn Rahmin; 2. Efraim,” Z.D.M.G. 31 (1877): 
758-61; Sarton, Introduction II,1, p. 190. It is very strange that Maimonides 
mentions neither of these Jewish physicians. Nothing is found on them in any 
modern scholarly literature, including Goitein’s flawed study of “The Medical 
Profession in the Light of the Cairo Genizah Documents,” H.U.C.A. 34 (1963): 
174-94. On Abid’!-Salt (not “Ibn” or “Abi’”’) see Steinschneider, Hebraeischen 
Ubersetzungen, p. 735, with a discussion of the Hebrew translation of his 
work and also of the Latin translation, probably by Amau de Vilanova. See 
also Steinschenider, “Abu’s Salt und seine Simplicia,” Virchows Archiv fiir 
pathologische Anatomie und Physiologie 94 (1883): 28-65. 

62 Tawgq al-Hamama, ed. and tr. Bercher, p. 48 (text), p. 49 (tr.); tr. Garcia 
Gémez, p. 94; tr. Arberry, p. 45. All of the translations are inexact, and the 
translation here is my own (I have not, however, attempted a literal rendering 
of every word). 

63 “Cora de Ilbira,” pp. 50-51. 

64 Benjamin Braude and Bernard Lewis, “Introduction” to their edited 
collection, Christians and Jews In the Ottoman Empire (N.Y., London, 1982) 
I, 9. 

65 She’elot u-Teshuvot, Bilgoraj ed., No. 39. 

66 Sevilla a Comienzos del Siglo XII, tr. Lévi-Provencal and Garcfa Gomez, 
p. 152, No. 157. Al-Ilbiri’s poem dealt with here in the section on the Ibn 
Naghrillahs (Ch. III). 

67 Sefer ha-Tashbes (Lemberg, 1891; rpt. Tel-Aviv, s.a.) III,133. 

68 Qoves Teshuvot 1, 22, No. 124; Teshuvot, ed. Freimann, No. 66; ed. 
Blau III, 360, No. 204. 

69 Miiller, Teshuvot, f. 40a, No. 162. 

70 Isaac al-Fasi, She’elot u-Teshuvot, Livorno ed., No. 152; Miiller, op. cit., 
f. 46b, No. 179. 

71 Al-Fasi, ibid., No. 171; slightly different text, Bilgoraj ed., No. 167. 

72 Ibn Megash, Teshuvot, No. 118; No. 134. 

73 Arié, Esparia Musulmana, p. 203. 

74 She’elot u-Teshuvot, Livorno ed., No. 156. 

73 Teshuvot ha-Geonim, ed. Harkavy, No. 378. Documents written in 
Arabic (not Judeo-Arabic; i.e., Hebrew letters) were used; No.551. 

16 Teshuvot ha-Geonim min ha-Genizah, ed. Assaf, p. 23; cf. also Assaf’s 
notes there and on p. 19. The term mu‘adalin to refer to “upright” or pious 
Jews appears in Spain in the fourteenth century in Isaac b. Sheshet, She’elot 
u-Teshuvot, No. 467; however, this is not the meaning of berurim in Hebrew 
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sources, as Assaf thought. Muslim court police sometimes assisted to enforce, 
even physically, the rulings of a Jewish court; cf. Miiller, Teshuvot, No. 210. 

™ Teshuvot ... min ha-Genizah, p. 75 (a Gentile court cannot establish 
a document of gift, but may of sale; for the reasoning, see Muller, Teshuvot 
Geoney Mizrah, No. 199). 

78 In Moses b. Maimon, Qoves I, No. 209. 

79 Miller, op. cit., No. 199. 

80 Examples of this kind of script from the Genizah are common, and thus 
the statement in the article “Khatt” (E.I.2 , col. 1122 b) which implies that this 
style was introduced in thirteenth-century Persia is incorrect. 

81 Ibn Megash, Jeshuvot, No. 53. 

82 Cf., e.g., Gonzalez Palencia, Mozdrabes III, No. 674 and IV, No. 1147 
(see “Bibliography” for method of citing these volumes). It escaped both 
Gonzdlez and Millas, the editor of the Arabic-Hebrew section, that these are, 
in fact, the same documents. This is the case also with some other Hebrew 
documents there, which are merely Hebrew copies of Arabic documents. 

83 Teshuvot, No. 96. 

84 Miiller, Teshuvot, No. 204. 

85 Teshuvot, No. 106. 

86 “Sefer Basar °al Gabey Gehalim,” ed. A. Sulzbach in Jahrbuch der 
jiidisch-literarischen Gesellschaft 5 (1907): 66-67 (Hebrew section), No. 16. 

87 Teshuvot, ed. Freimann, No. 202; ed. Blau, No. 375; cf. also M.T,, 
Mishpatim, “Nahalot” 6. 12. 

88 His responsum in Moses b. Maimon, Qoves I, No. 247; for the geonic 
ruling see She’elot u-Teshuvot “ha-Yeshan,” Nos. 137, 138 (cf. Ibn Adret, 
She’elot u-Teshuvot VII, No. 292) and Teshuvot ha-Geonim (Lyck), No. 23 
(= Hemdah Genuzah, No. 52). 

89 In talmudic law, mipney tiqun ©olam; cf. the Islamic concept of maslaha, 
or murda’at al-islah, which sets aside a ruling for the sake of expediency when 
necessary (like Roman corrigere jus propter utilitatem publicam); cf. art. 
“Fikh” in S.E.1, col. 105 (where, however, the Arabic term is incorrectly 
spelled). 

90 Isaac al-Fasi, She’elot u-Teshuvot, Livorno ed., No. 120; on this custom, 
or decree, cf. the similar decrees made by Maimonides in Egypt, probably 
based on this “Spanish custom,” Moses b. Maimon, Jeshuvot, ed. Freimann, 
No. 155; ed. Blau, No. 347 (see the sources cited there in the notes, which are 
Freimann’s and copied by Blau without acknowledgement, as he did throughout 
his edition). 

91 Teshuvot, Bilgoraj ed., No. 139. For the identification of Labla (Niebla) 
see al-Himyari, Rawd al-Mi‘tar, pp. 168-69 (text), 203-04 (tr.). 
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92 Ibid., No. 143. 

93 She’elot u-Teshuvot, Livorno ed., No. 180. 

94 Ibid., No. 165. 

95 Shegel ha-Qodesh, ed. Greenup, p. 63; cited in Baer, “Todros b. Yehudah 
ha-Levy,” pp. 43-44. 

96 “The Jewish Family of the High Middle Ages as Revealed by the 
Documents of the Cairo Genizah,” Gli Ebrei nell’Alto Medioevo (Settimane 
di Studio del Centro Italiano di Studi sull’Alto Medioevo XXVI; Spoleto, 
1980), p. 729. (See also his “Slaves and Slave-Girls in the Cairo Genizah,” 
Arabica 9 [1962]: 1-20.) More correctly, Yom-Tov Assis, “Sexual Behaviour 
in Mediaeval Hispano-Jewish Society,” in Jewish History. Essays in Honour of 
Chimen Abramsky (London, 1988), notes that the custom was widely practiced 
in the Muslim world and though sometimes condemned (he exaggerates this), 
it was never completely eradicated; nor were these concubines always servant 
girls (pp. 36, 38). The sources which are utilized here are not duplicated by 
Assis (he is perhaps correct that Moses of Coucy, visiting Castile in 1236, 
was shocked at Jews having intercourse with Muslims; that rabbi wrote only 
“Gentiles,” however, and could as easily have meant Christian women; p. 37 
of art. cit.). See previous chapter at n. 90. 

97 M.T., Nashim, “Ishut” 1. 4 (the commentaries mentioned below are all 
found in standard modern editions of M.T.). 

98 See my “‘Deal Gently with the Young Man’,” p. 22 (Miiller, Teshuvot, 
No. 171). 

99 Divan, pp. 315-16. 

100 Schirmann, ha-Shirah I, 69. 

101 Shirey ha-Hol (see n. 47 above), p. 350 (her eye is geru°ah, made wide 
with paint; cf. Jer. 4. 30, and so lovely that it is as if engraved, or painted, in 
the eye of the poet). 

102 Judah ha-Levy, Divan, ed. Hayyim Brody (Berlin, 1894) I, 199-201, 
No. 137. On the Arabic poem imitated in the final couplet, see S. M. Stern, 
Hispano-Arabic Poetry (Oxford, 1974), p. 101, No. 6. 

103 Hitgalut ha-Sodot, pp. 177-79; cf. also the German translation by David 
Kaufmann, “Eine Anekdote von Juda Halewi,” M.G.W.J. 36 (1887): 89-91. 

104 Divan, No. 140. 

105 Shirey ha-Hol, p. 351, No. 49. 

106 Exceptions are Franz Rosenthal, The Herb: Hashish versus Medieval 
Muslim Society (Leiden, 1971), which has some discussion of this, and John 
Boswell, Christianity, Social Tolerance and Homosexuality (Chicago, 1980) 
which, although focusing on medieval Christian Europe, mentions Muslims 
in passing. See also my observations on the nature of lust in Arabic, and 
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how this related particularly to the love of adolescent boys, in “The Care and 
Feeding of Gazelles,” especially p. 100. 

107 Historia Il, 289 (see also Arié, Espafia Musulmana, pp. 326-27). 

108 | have already discussed this in “‘Deal Gently with the Young Man’,” 
especially pp. 26-29 and 39. The bas-relief from the Alhambra pillar, 
metaphorically depicting lions mounting gazelles, to which I referred there 
(p. 26), is reproduced also in Lévi-Provencal, Historia II, 720, and in full color 
in El Siglo XI en 1° Persona (memoirs of © Abd-Allah), tr. Lévi-Provencal and 
E. Garcfa-Gémez (Madrid, 1981), facing p. 202 (neither work provides even a 
guess as to the true meaning of the relief, however). 

109 Al-Maqqari, Nafh al-Tib I, 98; History I, 207 and p. 487 n.20, but 
Gayangos’ translation of the poem is completely wrong (e.g., ‘““Abia’l-Hasan” 
here is not a name but an expression for “outstanding beauty”). On this poet, 
a major literary figure who may also have influenced Dante, see Arié, Esparia 
Musulmana, especially pp. 389 and 414-15, and additional information in Ibn 
al-Khatib, A°mal 104-08, tr. pp. 223-25, and the sources cited there, p.561 
n.25. 

110 ¢ Aly ibn © Atiya Ibn al-Zaqqaq, Diwan (Beirut, 1964), p. 113 (No. 15). 
The translation here is that of Hayyim Schirmann, “The Ephebe in Medieval 
Hebrew Poetry,” Sefarad 15 (1975): 66, which is essentially correct (slightly 
correcting line 3 to read: Is not this of the wondrous things? I am a devout 
Muslim .. .). 

111 «Deal Gently’,” pp. 23-24 (sources cited there). 

112 Cited by Millds Vallicrosa, “Desiencias Adjetivales Romances en 
la Onomastica de Nuestros Judios,” Estudios Dedicados a Menéndez Pidal 
(Madrid, 1950) I, 131. Unfortunately, he gave no source, but his information 
is always reliable. For the tale told by the second al-Dabbi, see his Bughyat 
al-Multamis fi Ta‘ rikh Ahl al-Andalus, ed. Francisco Codera and Julian Ribera 
(Biblioteca Arabico Hispana III, Madrid, 1885), pp. 332-33. 

113 Mohammed Soualah, [brahim Ibn Sahl (Alger, 1914-19), p. 66. 

114 Tbn Adret, She’elot u-Teshuvot V, No. 176; Menahem ha-Meiri, Beit 
ha-Behirah, Sanhedrin, ed. Abraham Sofer (Frankfort a.M., 1930), p. 218. 

115 Ibn Adret, She’elot u-Teshuvot I, No. 571. 

116 Régné, No. 3285; No. 610. 

117 Canon 71 of Elvira (Mansi XII, 17); Novella of Egica in Lex 
Visigothorum III. v. 7, and XVI Toledo, c. 3; see, e.g., St. Fructuoso of 
Braga (7th cent.), cited erroneously as “St. Basil” by Peter Damian; cf. Albert 
Gauthier, “La Sodomie dans le Droit Canonique Médiéval,” in Bruno Roy, ed., 
L’Erotisme au Moyen Age (Montreal, 1977), p. 119 (cf. P.L. CXLV, 174-75); 
see my ““Deal Gently’,” p. 25 n. 20. 
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118 “) Fuero de Uclés” (see “Bibliography”), p. 312, No. 45; this was 
incorporated verbatim by Alfonso VIII in Fuero de Madrid (1202), section 
XXVIII, although this fact was not noted by the editors of either edition; cf. 
also Fuero de Guadalajara, No. 115 (see “Bibliography” for all these). It also 
appears in various forms in the fueros of Oviedo, Soria, Usagre, Plasencia, 
Medinaceli and Alcazar. In the 1135 fuero of Lara, one who calls another 
“leper, cuckhold or Sodomite” must pay a fine of 75 sueldos (Gonzalo Martinez 
Diez, Fueros Locales en el Territorio de la Provincia de Burgos [Burgos, 1982], 
p. 140). See also Fuero Real WI, 421 (Coédigos Espafioles 1, 412) IV. ix. 11; 
Siete Partidas (Madrid, 1807) VII. xxi. i-11; Furs de Valencia (Barcelona, 1970) 
II, 78 (VII. 1); Fuero de Baeza (“Bibliography”), p. 115, No. 303. 

119 Juan de Mata Carriazo y Arroquia, ed., Coleccién Diplomdtica de 
Quesada (Jaén, 1975), p. 26, No. 9 (for Fernando IV). On the Coplas see 
Manuel Ferrer-Chivite, “Las Coplas del Provincial: sus conversos y algunos 
que no lo son,” La Corénica 10 (1982): 156-85 and Table 2, p. 169. (These 
and other examples of converso poetry using homosexual satire are discussed 
in my book Conversos, Inquisition and Expulsion of the Jews (Madison, 1994). 

120 Maria de los Llanos-Artinez Carrillo, Revolucién Urbana en Murcia 
durante la Baja Edad Media (1395-1420) (Murcia, 1980), p. 75. 

121 Miller, Teshuvot, No. 213. The coin called “Ishmaelite” is found 
mentioned in the name of Sa°adyah Gaon in “Ishtori [Astori] ha-Farhi,” Kaftur 
ve-Ferah, ed. A. M. Luncz (Jerusalem, 1899), p. 383; ed. Z. H. Edelmann 
(Berlin, 1851), f. 61 b. Some idea of the enormity of this ransom may be seen 
in Goitein’s statement that two dinar were sufficient income for a month for a 
lower-middle-class family (Mediterranean Society I, 359). 

122 See generally Goitein, ibid., pp. 327-32; Jacob Mann, Jews in Egypt 
(N.Y., 1970 rpt.) (index, s.v. “captives’’). 

123 Text is S. Assaf, Megorot ve-Mehgarim (Jerusalem, 1946), pp. 108-13. 

124 Ed. S. D. Goitein, “Otografim mi-yado shel R’ [sic] Yehudah ha-Levy,” 
Tarbiz 25 (1956): 403-05, and see his discussion there, pp. 397-98. See also his 
“The Biography of Rabbi [sic] Judah Ha-Levi in the Light of the Cairo Geniza 
Documents,” P.A.A.J.R. 28 (1959): 48. Goitein again published a translation 
of the text, “Judeo-Arabic Letters From Spain,” in J. M. Barral, ed., Orientalia 
Hispanica (F. M. Pareja jubilee volume) (Leiden, 1974) I, 330-34. The lines 
quoted are 9-10 (my translation differs from that of Goitein slightly). 

125 Isaac al-Fasi, She’elot u-Teshuvot, Livorno ed., Nos. 132, 288. 

126 Richard Bulliet Conversion to Islam in the Medieval Period (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1979). There is also an unsatisfactory article by H. Pérés, “Les 
Elements Ethniques de 1’Espagne Musulmane et la Langue Arabe au Ve/XIe 
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Siecle,” Etudes d’Orientalisme . . . Lévi-Provengal II, 728-29, where most of 
the supposed Jewish converts listed are of his own invention. 

127 Lewis, Islam II, 200 (one is struck, incidentally, by the remarkable 
similarity of these views with the essay of [late 19th cent.] Asher Ginzberg 
[“Ahad ha-Am’’], “Past and Future,” in his Selected Essays [Philadelpha, 1962]). 

128 Régné, No. 1171. 

129 She’elot u-Teshuvot, Livorno ed., No. 112, tr. Rotstein, No. 100. 

130 Al-Maqaarl, History I, 336-37 n. 36. On the family itself, see Sarton, 
Introduction II, 1, 230-32, and De Lacy O’Leary, “Scientific Influence of 
Andalus,” Islamic Literature 9 (1957): 331-32. 

131 Lévi-Provencal, Historia II, 296 n. 4 (he claimed that conversion was 
rare, but this 1s questionable). 

132 Ibn °Idhari, Bayan IV, 2; pp. 182-83 (Huici believed that he was the 
brother of Ibrahim; see there, n. 1). 

133 Al-Maqqari, Nafh al-Tib Il, 351-52; History I, 158-59. 

134 Mohammed Soualah cites these verses as unquestionably referring to the 
two boys, yet says that they “appear” to show Ibn Sahl’s preference for Islam; 
Ibrahim Ibn Sahl (Alger, 1914-19), p. 187. 

135 Nafh al-Tib II, 351; History I, 159. 

136 Most recently the claim for Maimonides’ conversion was repeated 
by Bernard Lewis, The Jews of Islam (Princeton, 1984), p. 100; see my 
Maimonides, p. 151 n. 14. The Fez document: Maya Shatzmiller, “Professions 
and Ethnic Origin of Urban Labourers in Muslim Spain: Evidence From a 
Moroccan Source,” Awrdq 5-6 (1982-83): 149-59. 

137 She’elot u-Teshuvot, Livorno ed., No. 119 (see a similar case there, No. 
165). 

138 Judah ha-Levy, Divan II, 93-99. 

139 Published in Hayyim Schirmann, Shirim Hadashim min-ha-Genizah 
(Jerusalem, 1966), pp. 448-50. 

140 Ibn Gabirol, Shirey ha-Hol, ed. Dov Jarden (Jerusalem, 1975) I, 307-14. 
There is another poem attributed to him, though apparently not his, which also 
is a eulogy on a Jew killed by Christians (Shirey, ed. H. N. Bialik and I. 
H. Rawnitzky [Tel-Aviv, 1924-32] III, 3; pp. 5-6). It is not included in the 
edition of Brody-Schirmann (Jerusalem, 1974), but neither is it in the list of 
poems attributed to Ibn Gabirol but not by him (p. 326 there). It is, however, 
in a similar list in Jarden’s edition (I, 16). On the murder of Ibn Naghrillah’s 
relatives, see above, Ch. III, n. 68. 
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1 See Judah Even-Shemuel, ed., Midrashey Geulah (Jerusalem, 1954), a 
very important collection of Hebrew sources relating to the Byzantine and 
Muslim occupations of Palestine which will be referred to often here; especially 
p. 162 n. 1, the sources cited. (Even-Shemuel’s criticism of the Jewish 
historian Simon Dubnov is completely unjust and incorrect, however.) See 
also the important article of Bernard Lewis, “On That day, a Jewish apocalyptic 
poem on the Arab conquests,” Mélanges d’Islamologie dédiés a la memoire de 
Armand Abel (Leiden, 1974), pp. 197-200 (rpt. in his Studies in Classical and 
Ottoman Islam [London, 1976], there with reference to the poem published 
by Even-Shemuel, pp. 154-60, and a translation by Lewis). On Christian 
apocalyptic writings and the Muslim conquest, see Paul J. Alexander, “Medieval 
Apocalypses as Historical Sources,’ American Historical Review 73 (1968), 
especially pp. 1008-09 (a very important article generally). Other important 
studies include J. Shahid, “Byzantino-Arabica: Conference of Ramlah [524 
C.E.],” Journal of Near Eastern Studies 23 (1964): 115-31; J. Starr, “Byzantine 
Jewry on the eve of the Arab conquest (565-638), Journal of the Palestine 
Oriental Society 15 (1935): 280-93; G. Garitte, La Prise de Jérusalem par les 
Perses en 614 (Louvain, 1960; Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalia 202 
and 203); F. M. Abel, Histoire de la Palestine depuis la conquéte d’Alexandre 
jusqu’a Vinvasion arabe (Paris, 1952); and, as a supplement to Le Strange’s 
work (see n. 2), R. P. Marmardji, ed. and tr., Textes Geographiques Arabes 
sur la Palestine (Paris, 1951). 

2 See Simon Dubnov, History of the Jews (in the somewhat barbarous 
English translation, not from the Russian original as claimed but from a Yiddish 
translation, of Moshe Spiegel [N.Y., etc., 1968]) II, 325-26; Baron, Social 
and Religious History Ill, 92; Guy Le Strange, Palestine Under the Moslems 
[Boston, 1890), p. 91 and note; cf. also Even-Shemuel, op. cit., p. 180, second 
paragraph. 

3 Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer, tr. Gerald Friedlander (London, 1916; photo rpt. 
N.Y., 1965), p. 221 (there is also a Spanish translation, Los Capitulos de Rabbi 
Eliezer, tr. Miguel Pérez Fernandez [Valencia, 1984] which I have not seen). 
Even-Shemuel, op. cit., p. 164, completely misread this text and construed it 
as a favorable reference to Islam! 

4 Even-Shemuel, op. cit., pp. 187, 219 (and cf. pp. 222-23). 

5 Even-Shemuel, op. cit. p. 166 n. 21. Samau’al al-Maghribi (Ibn 
© Abbas), [fham al-Yahid, ed. (Ar.) and tr. (Eng.) Moshe Perlmann (N.Y., 
1951 = P.A.A.J.R. 20), p. 55 (text), pp. 56-57 (tr.). 
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6 Even-Shemuel, p. 169 and n. 32; cf. p. 144 and n. 1, where he cites 
Abba Hillel Silver, A History of Messianic Speculation in Israel (N.Y., 1927), 
p. 39, and rightly objects that that calculation had nothing to do with Antiochus 
Epiphanes; cf. also n. 2 there on the four kingdoms in the statement of Rabbi 
© Aqiva. 

7 E.g., the “Agadat R. Ishma‘ el,” Even-Shemuel, pp. 146-47. 

8 See Gershon Cohen, “Esau as Symbol in Early Medieval Thought,” in 
Alexander Altmann, ed., Jewish Medieval and Renaissance Studies (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1967), pp. 19-48; an excellent article, but not without problems, such 
as the failure to distinguish Palestinian from Babylonian “Judaism” (p. 28 and 
elsewhere), and the incorrect interpretation of the passage cited on p. 27 n. 27 
(see, in fact, Liebermann as cited there!). On the “four kingdoms” in Daniel, 
see the interesting study of Joseph Ward Swain, “The Theory of the Four 
Monarchies,” Classical Philology 35 (1940): 1-21, which demonstrates the 
existence of the theory in early Roman historiography (2nd century B.C.E.) 
and shows that it is possibly of Persian origin. The article deals also with 
early Christian interpretations. See also Cohen’s remarks in Ibn Datd, Sefer 
ha-Qabbalah, p. 223 ff. (p. 225 n. 12, add: G. Levi della Vida, “Un Texte 
Mozarabe d’Histoire Universelle,” Etudes d’Orientalisme . . . Lévi-Provencal 
[see my “Bibliography” here] I, 175-83; R. Menéndez Pidal, “Sobre la Crénica 
Pseudo-Isidoriana,” Cuadernos de Historia de Espana 21-22 [1954]: 5-15; and, 
on the two-monarchy periods of Persia in al-Ma‘sudi, J. Kraemer in J.Q.R. 
[n.s.] 62 [1971]: 71). See also W. Goez, Translatio Imperii (Tubingen, 1958). 
In light of the fact noted that already early under Muslim domination, Jewish 
exegesis tended to combine Rome and Greece as one “kingdom,” there is no 
reason for Cohen’s complicated explanation there (p. 252). 

? See Cohen, “Esau as Symbol,” p. 22 n. 12. Note that Abraham Ibn 
Ezra, and after him Moses b. Nahman, understood it to be simply a noun, 
“city.” The Targum ‘“Pseudo-Jonathan” was certainly written by an author who 
lived in a Muslim country, possibly even Palestine, in the late 8th century 
or early 9th century; see Dov Revel, “Targum Yonatan “al ha-Torah,’ Ner 
Ma“araviy 2 (1925): 77-122 (pp. 86, 105); Z. Yedidiah (Gottlieb), “Targum 
Yonatan ben-° Uziel °al ha-Torah,” Melilah 1 (1944): 26-34 (pp. 28 n. 8 and 
34). The Muslim background of the author was not discussed by either writer; 
note, e.g., the Jargum on Gen. 21. 21, where it assigns apparently the names 
of Muhammad’s wives to Ishmael; and cf. Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer, ch. 30, 
p. 219 (which Gottlieb, art. cit., thought was the source for Ps.-Jonathan; 
cf. also Friedlander’s introduction to Pirke, p. xix), and see also the note in 
M. Ginsburger’s ed. of Pseudo-Jonathan (Berlin, 1903; photo rpt. [Jerusalem, 
1969?]), p. 35. Yet “Rome” is mentioned in the Targum; see the list in Leopold 
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Zunz, ha-Derashot be-Yisrael, tr. H. Albeck (Jerusalem, 1954), p. 252 n. 9 
(however, I find nothing on Isa. 34.9, which he cites there). Either the reference 
to “Rome” in Targum of Ezek. 39. 16 is a later interpolation, as Zunz asserted, 
or the reference in Num. 24. 19 is suspect. The apocalypse “Sefer Zerubabel” 
(Even-Shemuel, p. 73 line 23, p. 76 line 53) also distinguished Constantinople 
(““Romah rabbah’’) from Rome (“Romi’’). 

10 Tey. Rabbah, “Emor,” 29. 2 (in standard eds. of Midrash Rabbah; there 
is also an English translation). 

11 Chapter 27; critical ed. of the Hebrew text by Michael Higger in 
Horeb 10 (1948): 187; cf. Eng. tr., Pirke de R. Eliezer, pp. 198-99. The 
important corrections are in the underlined words in my translation, replacing 
the unintelligible text which Friedlander used, which placed Edom before 
Greece, etc. “This is the kingdom which is ‘a heifer in the grass”’—there 
iS a major disagreement among the authorities as to whether the text in Jer. 
50. 11 is dasha or dashah, and so as to the meaning, “grass” or “trampling, 
threashing” (see briefly in Eliezer Ben Yehuda, Thesaurus Totius Hebraitatis ... 
[Berlin, etc., 1910-59] II, 1008, s.v. dasha, note 1; Jonah Ibn Janah, Sefer ha- 
Rigmah, ed. M. Wilensky [Berlin, 1929; photo rpt. Jerusalem, 1964] I, 106-07; 
David Qimhi’s commentary on Jer. 50. 11 [in standard “rabbinical” Bibles 
with commentaries]. For “their rule and their destruction’ in the translation, 
see p. 128 of Friedlander’s tr. of Pirke for an explanation of that expression, 
which I prefer to what he has here (p. 198). 

12 Emunot ve-De*ot (Constantinople, 1562; photo rpt. Jerusalem, 1972), 
p. 134; Book of Beliefs and Opinions, tr. Samuel Rosenblatt (New Haven, 
1948), p. 30 (Edom, and not “the Romans” as he translated, which precisely 
misses the point; Jerusalem had been in the hands of the Muslims for over 
300 years when Sa°adyah wrote, and thus “Edom” could scarcely mean the 
Christians). 

13 Cohen, “Esau as Symbol,” pp. 45-46. In n. 96 there he mentioned the 
““Saadyanic tradition” that Edom and Ishmael were “partners” in the fourth 
kingdom, which is incorrect. See also his remarks in Ibn Datd, Sefer ha- 
Qabbalah, pp. 237-38 n. 73 (he cited no sources, other than late Yemenite 
midrashim, and completely overlooked Sa°adyah’s statement in Emunot). 
Joseph Ibn ©Aknin of Barcelona, however, did refer to Edom and Ishmael 
as “partners” sharing the fourth kingdom; Hitgalut ha-Sodot, p. 415. 

14 Moses b. Maimon, Igeret Teiman, p. 32 (text), p. vii (translation); p. 80 
(text), p. xv (translation, which has many errors). 

15 Commentary on the Book of Daniel by Jephet b. Ali, ed. (Arabic) 
D. S. Margoliouth (Oxford, 1899), pp. 30, 136; cf. Jefeth b. Ali’s Arabic 
Commentary on Nahim with Introduction, abridged Translation and Notes, ed. 
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Hartwig Hirschfeld (London, 1911), pp. 9, 35, 36. (It should be noted that 
Yafet’s term for “Mecca” in the section cited is the Hebrew word makot, 
meaning “blows,” a clearly polemical term.) 

16 Ed. Solomon Buber (Vilna, 1925), f. 36 a-b; Pesikta de-Rab Kahana, 
tr. William Braude and Israel Kapstein (Philadelphia, 1975), p. 83; on the 
supposed date, see p. xlv ff. of the translation, and also Zunz, ha-Derashot 
(n. 9 above), p. 86. Among the Spanish Jewish authorities whom Zunz claimed 
cited this work are Moses b. Nahman and Bahya b. Asher; for the former I 
find no evidence, but Bahya does frequently cite it. The years of the dominion 
of the traditional four kingdoms are, nevertheless, alluded to in “Pisga” 23. 2; 
ed. Buber, f. 135 a-b; tr., p. 353. 

17 See already Solomon J. L. Rapoport, °Erekh Milin (Prague, 1852), f. 
179 a, who commented on this section of Pesigta, and correctly suggested that 
it may have been written in Byzantium; Braude and Kapstein overlooked this. 
The “‘favorable” passage may well be an interpolation, however, for at the end 
of “Pisqa”’ 12 it is said that Israel (the Jews) was “enslaved” by each kingdom 
in turn (ed. Buber, f. 98 b; tr., p. 250). 

18 A summary of the various theories may be found in Janna Debe [sic] 
Eliyyahu, tr. William Braude and Israel Kapstein (Philadelphia, 1981), p. 5 
ff. The best Hebrew ed. is by Meir Freidmann (Vienna, 1902-04; photo rpt. 
Jerusalem, 1960, etc.). A very important study is Max Kadushin, The Theology 
of Seder Eliyahu (N.Y., 1932). The correct translation of the title is not “The 
Lore of the School of Elijah,” as the English translators say (p. 3), but “The 
School of Elijah Taught” (as Kadushin already said, p. 7 n. 13). This work, 
or at least excerpts, should have been included in Even-Shemuel, Midrashey 
Geulah, but for some reason was not (cf., however, the similar “Sefer Eliyahu” 
there, p. 31 ff.). 

19 English tr., p. 52; cf. pp. 127-28 (thus, 984, not 986 as in n. 1 on 
p. 52); on p. 128 n. 68 there is no reason for the translators’ claim that this 
is “probably a copyist’s or reader’s interpolation.” See also Moses Zucker, 
CAl Targum RS”G [Sa°adyah Gaon] le-Torah (N.Y., 1959), p. 116 ff. (he 
apparently overlooked these passages, however). See the “fundamentalist” 
position of M. Margulies, “Le-ba°iyat qadmuto shel Sefer Seder Eliyahu,” 
in M. D. Cassuto et al., eds., Sefer Assaf (Jerusalem, 1953), pp. 370-90, who 
insisted on dating the work in the third century. He also claimed, wrongly, that 
there are no references to Islam in the work. 

20 English tr., p. 501; the translators rightly explain “Ishmael,” but failed 
to realize the implications of this passage for dating. Cf. here also Sifre, ed. 
Finkelstein (N.Y.,1969), pp. 49-50; Targum to Gen. 35. 22; etc. 
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21 Tbid., pp. 506 and p. 314; there are also apparent anti-Christian polemics 
in the work: pp. 312-13, 479. On the mystical idea of the light of creation 
“hidden away,” etc., see Rabbi El°azar in Hagigah 12 a, which the translators 
should have cited here, quoted also in “Rashi” on Gen. 1. 4. 

22 Actually, on the passage cited, Qimhi only observes that it is a prophecy 
about the future; but at the end of the verse he does mention that when the 
“land of the Kuttim’ (Rome) will be destroyed, the Jews will go out of this 
exile and there will be no other exile. 

23 Hebrew text, ed. Gottfried Widmer, Die Kommentare von Raschi, Ibn 
Esra, Radaq zu Joel (Basel, 1945), p. 137; overlooked by Talmage (see next 
note). 

24 On Micah 7. 8; tr. from an “uncensored” ms. by Frank Talmage, David 
Kimhi, the man and the commentaries (Cambridge, Mass., 1975), p. 44 (in 
fact, the only difference from the standard printed text of his commentary is 
the inclusion of the word “Rome’’). 

25 Pesigta Rabbatai 13 (Prague, ca. 1656), f. 20 b. On the date, see Zunz, 
ha-Derashot, p. 118, and notes, pp. 379-80. 

26 Ibid. 15. 14; f. 28 b. 

27 Bahya b. Asher Ibn Halawa, Rabenu Bahya “al ha-Torah, ed. Charles 
Chavel (Jerusalem, 1982° ) II, 155; Mekhilta, end of “ °Amalek” 1, ed. Jacob 
Z. Lauterbach (Philadelphia, 1949) II, 146. 

28 Jonah b. Abraham Gerundi, Derashot u-Feirushey Rabenu Yonah Gerundi 
le-Hamishah Humshey Torah, ed. Samuel Yerushalmi (Haggai) (Jerusalem, 
1980), p. 59. Cf. also Joshua Ibn Shu°ayb (this name is also constantly 
misspelled; it is the name of the Arab prophet mentioned in Qur’adn 7. 85, 
etc., and was a popular Arabic name), Derashot (Cracow, 1573; photo rpt. 
Jerusalem, 1969), p. 11, col. d (parshat Ve-yese), commenting on the same 
passage: “and just as the situation of Abraham our father alludes to the exile 
of Egypt, and that of Isaac with Avimelekh to the exile of Babylon . . . so the 
situation [read: ©inyan] of Jacob and his brother [Esau] alludes to our exile at 
the hands of our brothers the children of Edom; and as God saved him [Jacob] 
from [Esau’s] hand, so He will save us from the hand of our enemies .. .” 

29 Jonah, op. cit., pp. 235-36. 

30 Moses b. Nahman, Peirush ha-Ramban “al ha-Torah ed. Charles Chavel 
(Jerusalem, 1969-70) II, 301. 

31 See Chavel’s introduction to vol. 1 of Rabenu Bahya ‘al ha-Torah (n. 27 
above), p. 8. Some of his reasoning there appears very unlikely, and it is more 
probable that the entire commentary was completed only after the death of Ibn 
Adret. 
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32 Ibid. Il, 44; III, 439-40; cf. also Moses b. Nahman on Lev. 26. 16. All 
of this is repeated, in abridged form, in Bahya, Kad ha-Qemah (in Kitvey . . ., 
ed. Charles Chavel [Jerusalem, 1969]), p. 118. Ashtor, Qorot II, 266-67 
(not in the abridged English translation, Jews), claims that the early eleventh- 
century grammarian Judah Hayyidj already applied this passage of Isaiah to the 
Muslim practice of washing the hands and feet for prayer, and that the Jews 
of Spain adopted this practice from the Muslims, However, the source Ashtor 
cites, a manuscript of an anonymous twelfth-century Qaraite grammarian, was 
misinterpreted by Ashtor. It is the earlier statement there only, in the name of 
Moses Ibn Chicatillah, which is taken from his translation of a work by Hayyij 
(as Neubauer there correctly noted; although the page is 27, not 30), while the 
remainder of the statement quoted there (pp. 120-21; f. 23 b of the manuscript) 
is the original Qaraite grammarian and has nothing to do with Hayyuj. In 
addition, it refers to Muslims washing themselves after they relieve themselves, 
and does not mention prayer at all. Finally, there is no evidence to support 
Ashtor’s fanciful conjecture that Jews in Spain borrowed the Muslim practice 
of washing their hands and feet before prayer. Bernard Septimus, ““Tahat Edom 
ve-lo tahat Yishma°el—gilgulo shel ma’amar,” Zion (Siyon) 47 (1982): 103- 
11 correctly identified the source of Bahya’s proverb “under Edom and not 
under Ishmael” as a variant in Shabat 11 a; however, Septimus overlooked 
the similar statement in the apocalyptic midrash of pseudo-Simon b. Yohai, 
previously discussed. 

33 Jonah b. Abraham Gerundi (see n. 28 above), p. 215. 

34 Kitvey, p. 117. 

35 David Qimhi, ha-Peirush ha-Shalem “al Tehilim, ed. Abraham Darom 
(Jerusalem, 1979), p. 46. See Steinschneider, Polemische und apologetische 
Literatur, pp. 329-31; these sources also mentioned by Septimus, art. cit. 
However, in tracing the history of the saying, Septimus overlooked Abraham 
Saba‘, a fifteenth-century Spanish rabbi (one of the Exiles), who wrote that 
God has prepared “hidden snakes’ and “insolent dogs” in the world, and “if 
we are sentenced to exile, woe to us here and woe to us there! For all that, the 
sages said: ‘Under Ishmael and not under Edom [Akum; idolaters].’ It would 
seem that Ishmael himself was righteous, for in scripture many are mentioned 
who were called by his name, and so in the Talmud . . . and he who sees 
Ishmael the son of Abraham in a dream, his prayer is answered” (Saror ha- 
Mor, parshat “Ve-yese” 32 [Constantinople, 1514]). The Zohar also, composed 
by the fourteenth-century Spanish Rabbi Moses de Le6n, states: “There is no 
exile more difficult for Israel than that of Ishmael’’ (Exodus, f. 17a). 

36 Kitvey, p. 115; contrary to Chavel’s note there, Bahya quotes the midrash 
exactly as it is in our text: Midrash Tehilim, ed. Salomon Buber (Vilna, 1891; 
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photo rpt. Jerusalem, 1977), f. 143 b, section 8. Cf. also Genesis Rabah (44. 
24) and Ex. Rabah (51. 7); it is peculiar that Bahya ignored the well-known 
Midrash Rabah here in favor of the minor Midrash Tehilim (in his commentary 
on the Torah he frequently cited the Midrash Rabah on the “four kingdoms;” 
e.g. I, 17,67, 143, etc.). Bahya’s commentary on Gen. 28: ‘al ha-Torah I, 
242; cf. the previously-cited English translation of Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer (n. 3 
above), p. 265. 

37 Qimhi, op. cit. (n. 35 above), p. 34; Midrash Tehilim, f. 55 a-b. 

38 Kad ha-Qemah (Kitvey 1), p. 117, and see note 58 there. 

39 Rds. and translations: Judeo-Arabic text first edited by Hartwig Hirschfeld 
(with the medieval Hebrew translation of Ibn Tibbon) in 1887 (Leipzig; photo 
rpt. Jerusalem, 1970), superceded by the edition of David Baneth and Haggai 
Ben-Shammai (Jerusalem, 1977), which I cite here. The Hebrew text with Latin 
tr. of Johannes Buxtorf (Basel, 1660; photo rpt. Westmead, England, 1971) 
is still valuable, especially for its appendices. The new Hebrew translation 
by Judah Even-Shemuel (Jerusalem, 1973) is also important, and cited here. 
English translation: The Kuzari, tr. H. Hirschfeld (London, 1905; paper ed. 
N.Y., 1971); German tr. (complete) also by Hirschfeld (Leipzig, 1885). See 
the essentially correct analysis of the work by Hirschfeld in the introduction to 
his English translation, p. 26, and cf. Leo Strauss, “The Law of Reason in the 
Kuzari,” P.A.A.J.R. 13 (1941-42): 47-96. (Hirschfeld may have underestimated 
the impact of Maimonides’ Guide even on the “masses,” however, and Strauss 
certainly overstated the anti-philosophical intent of the Kuzary). See Isaac 
Heinemann’s observations on ha-Levy’s erroneous citations of philosophical 
sources, ‘““Temunat ha-historiyah shel R’ [sic] Yehudah ha-Levy,” Zion (Siyon) 
9 (1944): 153, and the statements cited in the name of Baneth and Buber there, 
p. 154 n. 14. An excellent analysis of the Kuzary may be found in José Ma. 
Millas Vallicrosa, Yehuda Ha-Levi como poeta y apologista (Madrid-Barcelona, 
1947), chapters three and four; as well as detailed discussions in all Spanish 
histories of medieval philosophy. On the other hand, there is nothing whatever 
on it in Aviva Dorén, Yehudah Ha-Levi, repercusién de su obra (Barcelona, 
1985). 

40 Kuzary |. 87; ed. Baneth - Ben Shammai, p. 24; English tr., p. 61; Heb. 
tr. Even-Shemuel, p. 28. 

41 Jbid. Il. 14; ed. Baneth - Ben Shammai, p. 48; English tr., p. 90; tr. 
Even-Shemuel, p. 55. 

42 IV. 11, ed. p. 162; English tr., p. 216; tr. Even-Shemuel, p. 168. 

43 I. 4; ed. p. 7 (lines 3-7); English tr., p. 41 (which I have here corrected 
according to the Arabic text); tr. Even-Shemuel, p. 6. Harry A. Wolfson, 
“Hallevi and Maimonides on Prophecy,” J.Q.R. 32 (1942): 357-58, discussed 
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this passage and argued that it reflects Nestorian beliefs, derived from al- 
Shahrastani’s account; this is doubtful, however, as this is orthodox Christian 
theology. 

44 Kuzary IV. 23; ed. pp. 172-73; none of the translations here are correct 
and the translation here is my own. 

45 Teshuvot, ed. Freimann, p. 117, No. 124 (and cf. pp. 370-71 for a 
variant text); ed. Blau I, 282-83, No. 148. On Ephraim of Tyre, see Qiryat 
Sefer 26: 322-36, and I. Schepansky, Rabenu Efraim (Heb.) (Jerusalem, 1970). 

46 Ibid., ed. Freimann, pp. 331-32, No. 364; ed. Blau I, 284-85, No. 149. 
(Furthermore, the reading ‘“‘and delude every proselyte,” etc., is uncertain; cf. 
vol. 3 of Blau’s edition, p. 126, notes to p. 285 line 9.) 

47 M. T., Mada°: “Yesodey ha-Torah” 9. 1. 

48 Teshuvot, ed. Freimann, pp. 335-37, No. 369; ed. Blau II, 725-28, No. 
448 (unfortunately, the original Judeo-Arabic text is lost). We have already 
discussed this responsum above, Ch. IV at n.22. Note the peculiar notion that 
Jews were accused of believing that God had a son (cf. the article ©Uzayr in 
E. I.; also at n.80 below). 

49 M. T., Mada‘: “°Avodah zarah” 9. 4, the uncensored text in ed. Havlin, 
f. 22 a(p. 43). The Rome ed., and all subsequent ones, has “Edomites”’ in place 
of “Christians.” The printed commentaries have undoubtedly been censored as 
well, and no comment is available on this section. 

50 Mishnah °im Peirush Rabeinu Mosheh ben Maimon, ed. (Judeo-Arabic) 
and tr. (Heb.) Joseph Kafih (Jerusalem, 1963-64) IV, 225 (Nezigin, “Avodah 
zarah 1. 1, censored in other eds.). 

51 Mishneh Torah, Rome, 1490 ed. only, pp. 692-93 (Shoftim, “Melakhim” 
ch. 11, end). The translation is according to that in Moses b. Maimon, A 
Maimonides Reader, ed. Isadore Twersky (N.Y., Philadelphia, 1972), pp. 226- 
27, correcting that translation with parentheses indicating the corrections and 
brackets showing the portions censored. 

52 “Torat ha-Shem Temimah,” in Moses b. Nahman, Kitvey, ed. Charles 
Chavel (Jerusalem, 1963) I, 144. 

53 Guide I. 71; p. 178. 

54 Igeret Teiman, pp. 94-96 (text); p. xviii (tr.), here corrected slightly 
(that English translation was unfortunately made from the medieval Hebrew 
translation, and not the Arabic). 

55 “Meshuga‘;” i.e., Muhammad. On this term see Steinschneider, 
Polemische und apologetische Literatur, pp. 302-03. It is already found in 
the Bible in reference to a prophet (JI Kings. 9. 11; Hosea 9. 7; concerning 
David, I Sam. 21. 16). In Islam, a Sutff leader was often called “mad” (see in 
general George Widengren, “Literary and Psychological Aspects of the Hebrew 
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Prophets,’ Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 10 (1948): 96). Muhammad himself 
is repeatedly referred to as not being a madman (majnin; literally, “possessed’’) 
in the Qur’dn (e.g. VII. 183; LIT. 28; LXXXI. 21). Byzantine sources claim he 
was epileptic. Prior to Maimonides, important Jewish references to Muhammad 
as “madman”’ include Igeret Sherira Gaon, ed. Benjamin Lewin (Haifa, 1921), 
p. 100 (in this case, the so-called ‘French recension” there has the correct text). 
See also the previously-cited Midrashey Ge’ulah, p. 168 n. 29. 

56 Igeret Teiman, p. 15 (text); p. iv (tr.). 

57 See also my “Forgery and Abrogation,” p. 217 ff. 

58 Sama’ual al-Maghribi, [fham al-Yahid, ed. and tr. Moshe Perlmann 
(N.Y., 1964 = P.A.A.J.R. 32), pp. 95 and 97 (text); 75 and 76 (tr. = f. 25a of 
the ms., not 25 b; misplaced in the translation there). For the error on his name, 
see, e. g., Hayyim Schirmann, “ha-Meshorerim beney doram shel Mosheh Ibn 
©Ezra,” Yediyot ha-Makhon le-Heger ha-Shirah ha-© Ivrit 6 (1945): 297; before 
him, Steinschneider and others. This was correctly realized by Simon Bernstein, 
“Piyutim biltiy noda°im le-R’ Yehudah bar Abun (° Abbas),” in Isidore Epstein 
et al., eds., Essays in honour of... J. H. Hertz (London, 1942), but without 
giving the correct reason. Moritz Steinschneider, Gesammelte Schriften (Berlin, 
1925), pp. 573-85, briefly discussed Judah and Sama’ual, and there made 
the statement that Judah’s name included also “al-Andalusi,’ without citing 
a source. In fact, one of the piyutim of Judah clearly has the acrostic: “I am 
Judah of Fez bar Abun of the city of Malaga’ (Bernstein, op. cit., pp. 23-27). 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that he lived in al-Andalus, and probably 
left for Fez because of the Almohad persecution (like Maimonides). Neither 
Steinschneider nor Schirmann nor Perlmann were aware that Judah was the 
author of the important treatise Ya’ir Nativ, a section of which—on the education 
of boys—has twice been edited! 

59 In this line, Sama’ual accuses the Jews of making David and their messiah 
“bastards,” in that both are said to be descended from Ruth, a Moabite, and the 
birth of Moab was illegitimate (/fham, pp. 59-62 [text]; pp. 58-59 [tr.]). Of 
course, the answer to this would be that no such laws of illegitimacy applied to 
the Gentiles. Furthermore, David and the messiah were said to be descended 
from Moab as a sign of reward for the Moabite king who stood up in respect 
for God; as Maimonides already elsewhere stated (/geret ha-Shemad, p. 113; 
cf. Judges 3. 20). 

60 Ifham, pp. 24, 67, 55 (text); 42, 62, 56-57 (tr.); cf. Igeret Teiman, pp. 20- 
22 (text); p. v (tr.). 

61 On the impossibility of identifying this apostate, see Halkin’s Hebrew 
introduction to Igeret Teiman, p. viin. 29. Halkin correctly rejected the earlier 
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statement of Schreiner there that the apostate was Sama’ual; nevertheless, the 
obvious influence of his treatise on Maimonides is evident. 

62 Igeret Teiman, pp. 36-38 (text); p. viii (tr.). [fham, p. 29 ff. (text); p. 45 
ff. (tr.). On Maimonides’ argument about the numerical value of paraclete 
in John 14.26, etc. (and cf. Qur’dn VII. 156), see Salo W. Baron, History 
and Jewish Historians (Philadelphia, 1964), p. 382 n. 139 (the article, “The 
Historical Outlook of Maimonides,” appeared originally in P.A.A.J.R. 6 [1935]: 
5 - 113). 

63 Text of Ms. Vat. ebr. 283, cited by Naftali Ben-Menahem, Mi-Ginzey 
Yisrael be-Vatiqan (Jerusalem, 1954), p. 86. (It is, of course, highly unlikely 
that Ibn °Ezra, who died in 1165, was referring here to Sama’ual.) 

64 Ibn al-Muthanna’s Commentary on the Astronomical Tables of al- 
Khwarizmi, ed. and tr. Bernard R. Goldstein (New Haven, 1967), p. 500 
(Heb. text). The text of this passage was first published by Steinschneider, 
“Zur Geschichte der Uebersetzungen aus dem Indischen ins Arabische und 
ihres Einflusses auf die arabische Literatur,’ Z.D.M.G. 24 (1870): 356, and 
from there it was reproduced in Tales of Sendebar, Mishley Sendebar, ed. and 
tr. Morris Epstein (Philadelphia, 1967), p. 396. 

65 Ibn Daiid, Sefer ha-Qabbalah, p. 12, line 24 (text); p. 18 (tr.); however, 
Cohen’s distinction in his Supplementary Notes, p. 113 n. 37, is not as definite 
as he indicated inasmuch as Ibn Daiid used the identical phrase with regard to 
Mani (text, p. 31, line 109; tr., p. 41) and the Jewish heretic Hiwi al-Balkht 
(text, p. 42, line 103; tr. p. 56); in fact, all those passages should have been 
translated in the identical manner. On Muhammad, ibid., p. 35, line 28 (text); 
p. 45 (tr.). 

66 Moses b. Maimon, Guide II. 40; p. 384. 

67 See e.g., the commentary of Isaac Abravanel in Hebrew ed. of the Guide 
(Moreh Nevukhim [Vilna, 1909; there are other eds.]) II. 36, his “Introduction 
6” on the qualifications of prophecy, f. 80 a, and again on II. 37, f. 81 b 
(end), where he says: “there is no doubt that the rabbi [sic; Maimonides, who 
was never a “rabbi’’] intended by this the prophet of the Ishmaelites;” also the 
commentary of Shem Tov b. Joseph Ibn Shem Tov there, f. 81 a: “and you 
understand to whom he alludes . .. who made himself a prophet and he knew 
he was not a prophet.” See also Steinschneider, Polemische und apologetische 
Literatur, pp. 303-04 (however, the commentary to which he there refers is 
by Shem Tov Ibn Shem Tov and not by Shem Tov Ibn Falquerah—in his 
commentary on the Guide [Moreh ha-Moreh] he says nothing at all about this). 

68 Moses b. Joshua Narboni, The Epistle on the Possibility of the Conjunction 
with the Active Intellect by Ibn Rushd with the Commentary of Moses Narboni, 
ed. and tr. Kalman P. Bland (N.Y., 1982), pp. 71-72 (text); p. 63 (tr.). All 
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of this section, including the rabbinic traditions referred to in Bland’s note on 
this, is found also in Shem Tov Ibn Shem Tov’s previously-cited commentary 
(f. 85 a). The statement: “And in Daniel this is explained [in] semblance and 
imitation [read dimuty instead of miluiy; i.e., by metaphor and allusion]; alluded 
to is the one who, choosing copulation, is famous” refers to Dan. 11. 31 ff., 
which according to Ibn °Ezra was interpreted by Qaraite commentators (Yafet 
b. © Ali) as referring to Muhammad (Ibn °Ezra himself objected strongly to that 
interpretation, particularly because of verse 37, “since this [Muhammad] loved 
women’). Neverthless, it was not only the Qaraites who applied these verses to 
Islam, for already Sa°adyah Gaon in his commentary on Daniel did the same 
(these commentaries are in standard eds. of so-called “rabbinical Bibles,”’ with 
Hebrew commentaries). 

69 Igeret Teiman, p. 80 (text); p. xv (tr., corrected slightly). 

70 See Steinschneider, Polemische und apologetische Literatur, p. 302. 

71 Abraham b. Hiya (or Haya), Sefer ha-°Ibur (London, 1851), p. 100; 
Megilat ha-Megaleh (Berlin, 1924; photo rpt. Jerusalem, 1968), p. 139, line 14, 
and p. 145, line 17 (José Ma. Mill4s Vallicrosa euphemistically rendered it as 
““Visionari” in his Catalan translation of that work, Llibre Revelador (Barcelona, 
1929], pp. 227, 237). Both Abraham b. Haya and Maimonides appear to 
have been influenced also by the apocalyptic ‘“Ma‘°aseh Daniel” in Midrashey 
Ge’ulah (see n. 1 above), p. 219. 

72 On the meaning of this term, see Mill4s’ note, p. 192 of his translation 
(Llibre Revelador), and Israel Efros, ‘“Munahim filosofiyim be-kitvey R’ 
Avraham bar Haya ha-nasiy,” in his ha-Filosofia ha-Yehudit bi-mey ha-Beinayim 
(Tel-Aviv, 1969), p. 148. 

73 Megilat ha-Megaleh, p. 145. Maimonides praised the Sefer ha-°Ibur 
in his commentary on the Mishnah (°Arkhin 2.5), and in spite of his strong 
objection to astrology it certainly was not the Megilat ha-Megaleh to which 
he referred disparaginly in Igeret Teiman, as correctly observed already by 
Poznanski in his introduction to Megilat ha-Megaleh, p. xxiii. 

74 “Polemic in Hebrew Religious Poetry .. .” 

75 Schirmann, ha-Shirah ha-° Ivrit 1, 34-35. 

76 Ibid. 1, 244-45; also Ibn Gabirol, Shirey ha-Qodesh, ed. Dov Jarden 
(Jerusalem, 1973) II, 358-59. 

7 Judah ha-Levy, Shirey ha-Qodesh, ed. Dov Jarden (Jerusalem, 1978-82) 
II, 353-54, lines 5-12 (for other examples, see my above-cited article, p. 164 
and notes 29, 30 there). 

78 Moses Ibn °Ezra(h), Shirey ha-Qodesh, ed. Simon Bernstein (Tel-Aviv, 
1956) I, 15 (lines 8-9), 27 (line 10), 38 (line 3), and the last two lines quoted 
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are in Bernstein, “Piyutim hadashim mi-Sefarad u-Sarfat,”’ Tarbiz 10 (1939): 
4-5 (inexplicably not included in his edition). 

7) See my “Forgery and Abrogation of the Torah.” 

80 [bid., pp. 205-07 (on the claim about Ibn Ezra), and further, the other 
things mentioned here. I should have added to n. 12 there, pp. 207-08, that the 
Qur’dan (IX. 30) claims that °Uzayr and not Jesus was the “son of God.” Ibn 
al-Jawzi, discussed there (pp. 211-13, etc.), also said that “the Jews” believe 
©Uzayr to be the son of God, and that they were misled into this by seeing 
him ‘“‘come back after death and recite the Torah from memory.” He also states 
that both Jews and Christians are deluded in believing in the “merit of the 
fathers;” that they will not be punished for their sins because of the merit of 
the patriarchs, saints and prophets. 

81 Art. cit., pp. 207-08; 210-13 (on both Ibn Khaldin and Ibn Hazm). 

82 [bid., pp. 210-13, 219-20, 222-25. 

83 Of the tribe of Yaqtan (see E./. II, 628 ff., and Goldziher, Muslim Studies 
I, 81 and 96). 

84 K. al-Muhddara, pp. 36 (line 36) to 39; ed. and tr. Abumalham 
Mas, vol. 1 (text), p. 41; vol. 2 (tr.), p. 41. There are many errors in 
Halkin’s Hebrew translation; the Judeo-Arabic text itself erroneously has “‘his 
books” instead of “this book” with respect to Samuel b. Hofniy, as noted by 
Steinschneider, Polemische und apologetische Literatur, p. 103 (and yet not 
corrected by Halkin). The book referred to has a title meaning, approximately, 
‘“‘Abrogation of the Law and the roots of religion and their sections,” apparenly 
no longer extant. Ibn ©Ezra(h) also mentions the work of David al-Muqammas 
(or Maqamas), on which see Zunz’s note in Benjamin of Tudela, /tinerary II, 
245, and especially Steinschneider, op. cit., p. 68. 

85 Commentary on Midrash Tehilim (to Ps. 199 only) in Sefer Lashon ha- 
Zahay (Venice, 1599), ff. 3b - 4a (it appears also in Biurim °al Ma’marey 
Hazal “al Tehilim, ed. S. Buber [Cracow, 1891; photo rpt. Jerusalem, 1966], 
which I have not seen). 

86 Fasl I, 99 ff. 

87 M. T., Mada‘: “Yesodey ha-Torah” 8. 2; cf. my “Forgery,” pp. 216-18. 

88 Ibn ©Ezra on Deut. 33.2; Maimonides, here, and his commentary on Avot 
1. 17, and Guide II. 33. See also Igeret Teiman, text (Judeo-Arabic), p. 26, 
and cf. tr., p. vi, n. 4 (however, Ibn Tibbon’s translation of Sa°adyah, cited 
there, was made in 1186 and thus long after the Igeret Teiman (ca. 1172) and 
the Mishneh Torah [1178]. See also Ibn Adret, She’elot u-Teshuvot IV, No. 
234. 

89 Moses b. Nahman, on Yevamot 71 a (Hidushey ha-Ramban, ed. Issar 
Zalman Meltzer [Jerusalem, 1928; photo rpt. 1975] I, 254 b). Of course, 
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commentaries on the Talmud do not carry legal force, but may be used to 
support a legal ruling; nevertheless, it obviously reflects his position in direct 
opposition to the legal ruling of Maimonides. 

90 Megilat ha-Megaleh (see n. 71 above), p. 140 ff.; Llibre Revelador (the 
Catalan tr.), p. 228 ff. In general, his account of the whole history of the 
Muslim dynasties there, in terms of astrological influences, is quite interesting. 

91 Hitgalut ha-Sodot (see “Bibliography”), pp. 274-75, lines 23-27, and 
pp. 276-77 (the Hebrew translation there is slightly erroneous and misleading). 

92 Hidushey ha- RITVA, Pesahim, ed. Judah Leibowitz (Jerusalem, 1983), 
p. 56 (on f. 25 b). 

93 Sefer ha-Emunot (Ferrara, 1556; photo rpt. Westmead, England, 1969), 
ff. 55 b - 56 b. 

94 Yeshu°ot Meshiho (Koénigsberg, 1860) I, 15 a; see the discussion by 
Isaiah Tishby, Meshihiyot be-Dor Geirushey Sefarad ve-Portugal (Jerusalem, 
1985), p. 76, note. Abravanel interpreted the verse differently than his 
source,however; cf. Pirke de R. Eliezer (see n. 3 above), p. 201. 

95 Derashot ha-R”N, ed. Leon Feldman (Jerusalem, 1974), pp. 22-23, and 
see Feldman’s note there. 

96 Hemdah Genuzah, No. 52; She’elot u-Teshuvot ha-Geonim “ha-yashan,” 
No. 137; Teshuvot ha-Geonim (Lyck), No. 23; it is also cited by Ibn Adret, 
She’elot u-Teshuvot VII, No. 292 (see “Bibliography” for all of these). 

97 Magen Avot, the textual commentary to the treatise Avot (to be 
distinguished from the philosophical work of the same title) (Leipzig, 1855), 
f. 21 b (on Avot 1. 2). Zamzam is the sacred well at Mecca (see the article 
in S.E.L, s.v., and further there in the article “Isma‘1l”). It is interesting that 
there is no reference to Hagar or to Zamzam in the Qur’adn, which has even 
few and vague references to Ishmael. 
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alcaide (S.) = military commander, or governor of a castle or district 

alcalde (S.) = official; governor of city; sometimes, in early sources, a judge 

aljama (S.) = minority community; needs to be specified as either Jewish or 
Muslim 

alfaqui (S.) = scholar, sage (not necessarily a physician, although may be), 
often interpreter of Arabic 

almoxarife (S.) = mod. almojarife; tax-official, sometimes (Mozarabic sources) 
a judge 

baile (S.) = administrative official, of a town or district 

cabildo (S.) = “chapter” of a cathedral or collegiate church; corporation of a 
town; sometimes a trade guild 

cahiz (S.) = measure of wheat, etc. (666 liters) 

commenda (S.) = investment partnership, with or without written contract 

consejo (S.) = council of city or town 

converso (S.) = Jew converted to Christianity (never used for Muslims) 

dayan (H., S.) = Jewish judge 

dhimmi (A.) = “protected” minority (Jews, Christians) 

fagih (A.) = Muslim judge 

gaon; geonim (H.) = heads of rabbinical academies in Iraq until mid-eleventh 
century; legal authorities 

hisba (A.) = market accounts and regulations 

infante (S.) = Cast. masc. infante; fem. infanta; Cat. infant; member of the 
royal family (any age) 

juderia (S.) = Jewish quarter of a town or city 

masah (H.) = unleavened bread used for Passover 

muwashshah (A.) = strophic poem wlth final couplet in Romance (Heb. versions 
have final couplet in Ar. or Rom. or a combination) 

procurador (S.) = elected representative to Cortes (parliament); sometimes also 
any agent 

qdadi (A.) = Muslim religious judge (as opposed to faqih) 

wazir (A.) = government official, state minister 

yeshivah (H.) = talmudic academy 
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A.E.M. 
A.H.R. 
B.A.E. 
B.A.H. 
B.R.A.B.L. 
B.R.A.C. 


C.E.A. 
C.HLE. 
C.H.M 
CODIN 
E.I. 

ES. 
H.U.C.A 
J.A. 
J.A.O.S. 
J.Q.R. 


M.G.H. 


M.G.W.J. 
M.W. 
P.A.A.J.R. 
PL. 
R.A.B.M. 
R.E.J. 

R. Hisp. 
Z.D.M.G. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Anuario de Estudios Medievales 

American Historical Review 

Bibilioteca de Autores Espafioles (monograph series) 

Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia 

Boletin de la Real Academia de Buenas Letras de Barcelona 
Boletin de la Real Academia de Cérdoba de Ciencias, Bellas 
Letras y Nobles Artes 

Congreso de Estudios Arabes e Islmicos, Actas (I, IV, etc.) 
Cuadernos de Historia de Espafia 

Cahiers d’ Histoire Mondiale (Journal of World History) 
Coleccién de Documentos Inéditos para la Historia de Espafia 
Encyclopedia of Islam 

Espafia Sagrada (see SOURCES) 

Hebrew Union College Annual 

Journal Asiatique 

Journal of the American Oriental Society 

Jewish Quarterly Review (0.s. = Old Series; ns. = New 
Series) 

Monumenta Germaniae Historica: 

AA. = Auctores Antiquissimi 

Ep. = Epistolarum 

Leg. (LG) = Legum 

SS. = Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum 

Monatschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums 
Muslim World 

Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research 
see SOURCES: Migne 

Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos 

Revue des Etudes Juives 

Revue Hispanique 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgelandischen Gesellschaft 
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NOTE ON THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Items listed in the bibliography are only those that are cited frequently 
in the book, or those which for technical reasons could not be included 
in full in the foonotes. Numerous additional sources and secondary 
material will be found cited in full in the footnotes to each chapter, and 
in the Surveys of Literature. The omission of any particular item does 
not mean either that it was not read or that it is not of value. 

Wherever possible, translations of Arabic or Hebrew sources have 
also been cited. 
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Dietary Laws 27, 29, 166 

Dioscorides 80-81 

Divorce 184, 187 

Dositheos 92 

Dra°a 122 

Dyeing 147 

Easter 20, 22-23, 29 

Ebro 44 

Ecija 44, 93 (battle of), 137 

Edom 92, 164, 202, 204, 206-213, 222-223, 228-229 

Education 106, 163, 177-178 

Egica 10, 14, 28, 33-34, 152 

Egypt 8, 20, 44-45, 53, 92, 97, 116, 118, 142, 146, 156, 176, 180-181, 
190, 198, 209-210 

Elche 11 

Elijah 145, 209 

Elipandus 60 

Elvira 11-12, 44-46, 60, 107, 143, 196 

Elyasaf see Ibn Naghrillah 

Embassies 55, 70, 82-83, 85 

Emila 55 

England 67, 116 

Enrique IV 197 

Ephraim of Tyre 215 

Ephraim (psuedo-) 19 

Ermengaud 159 

Erwig 26, 28, 32-33, 37 

Esau 15, 210-214, 222, 229 

Estella 116 

Estepa 94 

Ethiopians 48 

Eugenius 19 

Eulogio 55 

Eusebius 24 

Evancius 26 

Exilarchs 14, 86, 165 

Exile 64, 78, 116, 121-122, 126, 210-213, 222, 228 

Falum 144 

al-Fasi, Isaac 113, 144, 176 

Fatimids 62-63, 166 
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Félix of Urgel 14 

Fernando I 16, 18 

Fernando II of Leén 53 

Fernando III 27 

Fernando IV 197 

Fernando, infante (son of Alfonso VIII) 73 

Festivals (see also Holidays) 27-28, 32-33, 95, 182 

Fez 45, 66, 115, 119, 122, 125, 137, 141, 168, 202 

Fide Catholica contra Iudaeos 14 

“Falvius” 8 

Flum 144 

Flumen 144 

Food 27, 29, 48, 63, 155, 166, 182, 189, 202 

Fortuna 61 

Forum Judicum 23 

Fraga 18 

France 18, 29, 41, 44, 51, 55, 58-60, 67, 70, 116, 151, 154, 164, 168, 
198, 207 

Frederick II 179 

Fruela II of Leén 60 

al-Fu°al, Joseph 176 

Fuero Juzgo 26, 38 

Fuero Real 196 

Fueros 26, 28, 38, 196 

Galicia 44, 154 

Gardens 58, 137, 139, 166 

Genil 144 

Geography (Muslim Spain) 42-43 

Gerbert of Aurilac 55-56 

Germany 8, 59, 67, 85, 108, 164 

Gold 98, 105, 133-134, 147, 149-150, 152, 159, 179, 198: 

Goliath 163 

Gorze, Johannes of 82 

Goths 10, 39, 43, 171 

Granada 6, 11-12, 44-45, 47, 53, 57, 64, 66, 74-75, 78, 80, 86-93, 
95-97, 99, 100, 103-110, 113, 115-116, 127, 133, 135, 137-141, 
143-144, 151, 166, 168, 171-172, 174-177, 181-182, 202-203 

Grafién 133 

Greece 206, 207, 208, 209, 211, 213, 222 

Greek (language) 15, 24, 25, 81, 147, 172, 178, 253 n. 54, 267 n. 35 
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Greeks 101, 170, 179 

Gregory I (pope) 17, 21, 26, 31, 37 

Gregory IX (pope) 160 

Gregory of Nazianus 7 

Guadalajara 44, 73, 133 

Guada-Xenil 143 

Guadix 93, 103 

Gurrea see Alcala de Gurrea 

Habis 90-91, 93, 109 

Hadharro 144 

Hadrian 21 

Hagar 49, 127, 210, 230 

al-Hakam I 75, 76, 80, 170 

al-Hakam II 44, 45, 55, 58, 77, 128 

al-Harizi, Judah 175, 176 

Harun b. Ishaq 176 

Hasan al-dayan 176 

Hayyuj, Judah 176 

Hebrew 15, 25, 51, 55, 83, 85, 95, 99, 101, 102, 107, 119, 128, 169, 
171-174, 180, 186, 224 

Heraclius 9, 11, 13, 22 

Heresy 6, 11, 12, 14, 15, 18, 46, 57, 60-61, 77, 164, 195, 214, 220 

Hieremias 55 

Hijar 133 

Hisham II 64, 81 

Hisham III 64 

Hiya al-Daidi 165 

Holidays (see also Festivals, and specific names) 5, 23, 27, 29, 33, 
95,169, 198-199, 217 

Homosexuality see Pederasty; Sodomy 

Honortus I (pope) 21, 23 

Honorius III (pope) 129 

Houses 16-17, 50, 114, 138-139, 145, 150, 151, 166, 183, 184, 185, 
188 

Huesca 130, 138, 160 

Hypocrites 178 

Ibn “Abbas, Ahmad 91 

Ibn “Abbas, Sama’ual see Sama’ual al-Maghribt 

Ibn °Abd-Allah, Muhammad 93 

Ibn °Abd al-° Aziz 93 
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Ibn ©Abd al-Ja‘ far 66 

Ibn Abi-l-° Afiya, Misa 63 

Ibn Abitur, Joseph 176 

Ibn Abun 218 

Ibn Aflah 171 

Ibn ©Aknin, Joseph 122, 124 

Ibn “Ammar 87, 93, 95 

Ibn ©Azziun 53 

Ibn Bajja 66, 114, 171, 176 

Ibn al-Balia, Barukh 88 

Ibn al-Balia, Isaac 88, 106 

Ibn Baron, Isaac 176 

Ibn Barukh 150 

Ibn Basah 88 

Ibn Biklarish, Jonah 176 

Ibn Bil°am, Judah 176, 178, 204 
Ibn Cabron, Yishaq 80, 84 

Ibn Cabron, Yequtiel 87 

Ibn Chicatillah, Isaac 176 

Ibn Chicatillah, Joseph 213 

Ibn Chicatillah, Moses 176, 205 
Ibn Crispin ha-Kohen, Moses 176 
Ibn al-Dabbagh 87 

Ibn Dahri 75 

Ibn Danan, Sa°adyah 177 

Ibn Datd, Abraham 176 

Ibn °Ezra, Abraham 176, 207 
Ibn °Ezra, Isaac 116, 201 

Ibn °Ezra(h), Isaac 109 

Ibn °Ezrah(h), Judah 109 

Ibn °Ezra(h), Moses 109, 176, 178 
Ibn al-Fakhkhar, Abraham 128, 174, 176 
Ibn al-Fakhkhar, Judah 129 

Ibn al-Fakhkhar, Yusuf 128 

Ibn Fatiq 180 

Ibn al-Fawwal, Munajim 176 

Ibn Ferrusiel, Samuel 202 

Ibn Firanj, Abraham 198 

Ibn Firnas 51 

Ibn Gabirol, Solomon 174, 176, 177 
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Ibn Ghiyath, Isaac 109, 110, 114, 176, 177 

Ibn Ghiyath, Judah 113, 151, 198 

Ibn Habib (?) 16 

Ibn Hafstin 77 

Ibn Hamushk (Hamushko) 75 

Ibn Hariini, Abraham 198 

Ibn Hasdai, Abi (°Umar?) Yusuf 78 

Ibn Hasdat, Abu-’1-Fad] Hasdai 86, 87, 91, 98, 164 
Ibn Hasdat, Yusuf 86 

Ibn Hasdai, Yusuf b. Ahmad 116 

Ibn Hazm 90, 99-102, 140, 180, 181, 224-226 
Ibn Hid, Muhammad 128 

Ibn al-Imam 171 

Ibn Jami 128 

Ibn Janah, Jonah 176 

Ibn Jiidi 77 

Ibn Malka see Netanel b. ° Ali 

Ibn Marwan, ° Abd al-Rahman 61 

Ibn Mash“al 111 

Ibn al-Matini 103 

Ibn Maymiun 1-5 

Ibn Mosca, Judah b. Solomon ha-Kohen 176 
Ibn al-Mudawwar, Ilyas 174 

Ibn Muhajir, Abraham b. Meir 88 

Ibn Muhajir, David 88, 176 

Ibn Muhajir, Isaac 88 

Ibn al-Mu“allim 1110, 175 

Ibn al-Mutawakkil 77 

Ibn Miwaril, Abu Ibrahim (Isaac) 115 

Ibn Miwaril (?), Abu’l-Hasan (Samuel) 88 

Ibn Nafi see Ziryab 

Ibn Nahmias, Abu °Umar b. Abu Sulayman 159 
Ibn Naghrillah, Elyasaf 95 

Ibn Naghrillah, Samuel 47, 89 ff., 140, 163, 165, 168, 224-225 
Ibn Naghrillah, Yusuf 57, 94, 95, 102-107, 110, 144, 174, 182 
Ibn Natan (?) see Judah b. Sa°adyah 

Ibn Qamaniel, Abu’|l-Hasan 88 

Ibn Qamaniel, Meir 88, 115 

Ibn Qastar, Ishaq 93, 98, 176 

Ibn Qatan see ©Abd al-Malik 
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Ibn al-Qutiya 58 

Ibn al-Rabib, Abraham 88 

Ibn al-Rawandi 77 

Ibn Rushd “T’ 75 

Ibn Rushd (Averroes) 81, 142, 220 

Ibn Sahl, Abu’l-Hasan Ishaq 201 

Ibn Sahl, Abu Muhammad 194 

Ibn Sahl, Ibrahim 66, 174, 175, 176, 193, 194, 201-202 

Ibn Sahl, Joseph 113 

Ibn Shalib 111 

Ibn Shaprit, Hasdat 79-86, 144 

Ibn Shabetay 128 

Ibn Shim‘in, Bassam 174 

Ibn Shim¢un, Ishaq 114 

Ibn Shim‘on, Joseph 171 

Ibn Shuhayd, Abu °Amir 193 

Ibn Sumadih 47, 103 

Ibn Sisan, Samuel 165 

Ibn al-Tabban, Levy 176 

Ibn Tashufin (see also Abii Ya°qib Yusuf; Abt Yusuf Ya°qib) 50, 65, 
75, 110, 113, 117 

Ibn Tibbon, Judah 129 

Ibn Tibbon, Samuel 129, 179 

Ibn Tabi, Moses 177 

Ibn Tufayl 65, 171 

Ibn Tumart 66 

Ibn °Ukasha 110 

Ibn Verga, Samuel 165 

Ibn Wagar, Joseph 177 

Ibn Wagar, Joseph b. Isaac 177 

Ibn Wagar, Samuel 176 

Ibn Wazir 53 

Ibn Ya°ish 177 

Ibn Yashush see Ibn Qastar 

Ibn Yasin 65 

Ibn al-Zafan, Efraim 180 

Ibn Zuhr dynasty 201 

Id al-adha 182 

Idolatry 15, 119-120, 130, 135, 158, 182, 215-219, 227-228 

Ildefonso 19-21, 40 
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al-Ibirt see Abi Ishaq 

Immigration 41, 44-45, 58, 129, 135, 141, 163, 171 

India 146-148, 198, 211 

Innocent III (pope) 129 

Intercourse 155, 158, 190-191, 194-195 

Iran 170-171, 199 

Iraq (see also Babylon) 34, 45, 47, 80, 91, 121, 148, 165, 170-171, 
173, 185, 190, 198, 205, 209 

al-Isalah 142 

Isfahan 141 

Isidore of Seville 12-18, 20, 23, 24, 31, 40, 46, 48, 50, 58 

Isidore Labrador 18 

Islam 42-44, 57-58, 60-61, 63, 66, 70, 82, 86, 93, 96, 102, 117-119, 
121, 124, 130-131, 136, 175, 179, 181-182, 188, 199-202, 204, 
206-207, 211, 214-216, 218-220, 223-224, 226-228, 230 

Isma‘il ibn Yunus 180 

“Israeli,” Isaac 180 

“Israeli,” Isaac b. Joseph 176 

“Tsraeli,” Joseph 176 

Istifan b. Basil 81 

Italy 80, 84, 116-117, 198, 209 

Jaén 44, 46, 75, 81, 127, 144, 188 

Jaime I 130, 134, 159, 196, 200 

Jaime II 196 

Jativa 201 

Jerez 131, 137, 143 

Jerusalem 9, 16-17, 49, 106, 128, 142, 146, 164, 198, 204, 206-208, 
222-223 

Jesus 20, 77, 217-219 

Juan I of Castile 133 

Juan, bishop 83 

Juan Manuel 167 

Judaism 10, 15, 21, 23, 28-29, 31, 46, 54, 85, 98-99, 103, 124, 131, 
133 

Judeo-Arabic 113, 172, 174, 176, 178, 214, 216, 228, 231 

Julian of Toledo 17, 25-26, 33 

Justinian 22, 24 

Ka‘b al-Ahbar 205 

Khawlan al-yahidt 75 

Khazars 14, 85, 214 
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Khorasan 85 

“Kingdoms, Four” 205-214, 221, 222 

Kulthtm 45 

Labla (Niebla) 188 

Ladino 54, 172 

Land-division 43-44, 76 

Languages see Arabic, Aramaic, Greek, Hebrew, Judeo-Arabic, Ladino, 
Latin, Romance 

Latin 19, 25, 42, 49, 51, 54-56, 60, 79, 82, 83, 172 

Laws 8, 10-12, 23-24, 26-35, 37, 39-40, 42, 61-62, 105, 118, 130-131, 
135, 156-157, 166, 182, 217-221, 227-228 

Leander 12 

Leon 8, 16, 18-19, 49, 59-60, 77, 82-84, 140, 148, 189, 229 

Lérida 44, 64, 160, 196 

ha-Levy, Aaron 228 

ha-Levy, Halfon 150, 151, 198 

ha-Levy, Judah 86, 88, 113, 115, 116, 117, 151, 174, 175, 176, 192, 
198, 214 

Lisbon 44, 59, 67, 71 

Loans 4, 18, 114, 130, 131, 133, 148, 151, 152, 154, 183, 186, 187, 
211 

Lombards 25 

L6épez de Pisquera, Martin 60 

Lorca, battle of 93, 94, 102, 104 

al-Lorqi, Joshua 177 

Louis the Pious 60, 154 

Lubb 61 

Lucena 77, 105, 109-110, 113-114, 117, 125, 127, 138, 141-142, 145, 
147, 149, 186, 198 

Luxemburg 58 

Madrid 18, 62, 72, 74, 146 

Majorca 127, 137, 145, 160, 182, 229 

Maksan 103-104 

Malaga 44-45, 90, 94-96, 103, 127, 133, 138, 148, 175, 177, 198 

Malik, Malikites 42, 76, 258 

al-Mamin 110 

Manicheans 225 

al-Mansir 59, 64, 78, 110, 117, 123 

Markets 58, 67, 111, 114, 133, 138, 145, 147-149, 167, 182, 190, 195, 
202 
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Marrakesh (Marrakush) 57, 66, 122 

Mary 19-20, 29, 215 

Masarjawaith 180 

Masmiuda 118 

Maimonides 113, 114, 119-122, 130, 139, 142, 171, 178, 202 

Mathematics 97, 170, 227 

Mauri 48-49, 67 

Mauros 48 

Maymin b. Yusuf (father of Maimonides) 116, 118-119 

Medicine 79, 81, 129, 141, 170, 176 

Meknes 122 

Merculis 120 

Mérida 11-12, 18, 44 

Messiah 9, 17, 25, 86, 117, 165, 206, 208-209, 211, 215, 217, 221, 229 

Moabites 49-50, 67, 223 

Money 18, 63, 65, 99, 103, 108, 111-114, 132, 150-152, 159, 183, 186, 
188, 198-199 

Moors 48, 51 

Morocco 96, 109, 117, 175 

Moses 98, 145, 164, 169, 201, 209, 220, 226 

Moses b. Maymiin see Maimonides 

Mosques 57, 61, 62, 118, 126, 145, 204 

Mozarabs 18, 52, 53, 58-61, 75, 79, 82, 88-90, 159, 186, 231 

al-Mubashir see Ibn Fatiq 

Mudéjars 61-62, 161 

Mughith 140 

Muhammad (the Prophet) 51, 119, 120, 121, 175, 179, 201, 206, 217, 
218, 220, 221 

Muhammad II 140 

Muhammad b. Lubb 61 

al-Mundhir b. Yahya 87 

“al-Munfatil” see Ibn Khayra 

Munisa 59 

“‘al-Muqtadir” see Ahmad I 

Murcia 4, 44, 54, 128, 133, 150, 166, 197 

Murder (of Jews) 90, 103, 106-108, 111, 115, 126, 132, 133, 153, 188, 
189, 202-203 

Misa ibn Nusayr 50, 59 

Music 52, 67, 86, 114, 166, 170, 182 

al-Mutadid 16, 18, 95, 96 
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al-Mu‘tamid 59, 88, 89, 93, 96, 106, 110, 111 

“al-Mu’tamin” see Yusuf 

al-Mutawakkil 81 (see also Ibn Cabron; Ibn al-Mutawakkil) 

al-Miwaffaq Mujahid al-° Amiri 94 

Naples 179 

Narbonne 11, 14, 44, 58, 82, 143, 165 

Navarre 44, 59-60, 77, 83, 116, 177 

Netanel b. © Ali 201 

Niebla 44, 63, 188 

Onias 92 

Ordofio II of Leén 83 

Orihuela 11 

Osuna 44, 94 

Otto I 8, 82, 83 

Otto II 55 

Pacheco, Juan 197 

Palencia 89, 152, 231 

Palestine 8, 9, 24, 34, 81, 82, 116, 148, 198, 204, 205, 209, 212 

Pamplona 44, 57, 61, 82, 83 

Paragorus 14 

Paris 39, 129 

Passover 15, 22-23, 27-28, 33, 152, 169 

Pechina 44, 154 

Pederasty 65, 193-197 

Pedro III 130, 135, 160, 200 

Persia 8, 9, 44, 85, 141, 148, 173, 206, 208-209, 211, 222, 229 

Philistines 163, 228 

Physicians 51, 74, 78, 79, 81, 83, 88, 94, 110, 115, 118, 129, 170, 
174-176, 180, 201 

Piracy 53, 146, 149, 198, 202 

Plasencia 133 

Poitiers, battle of 48 

Polemics 14, 16, 20-21, 25, 27, 36-37, 50-51, 58, 86, 99-101, 119, 135, 
175, 204, 208, 209, 214, 219, 221, 224-227 

Population 138 

Portugal 50, 59, 64-65, 71, 117 

Procopius 22 

Prophecy 117, 180, 214, 220-221, 226 

Prostitution 65, 190, 191, 194, 197 

Pumbedita 169 
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al-Qadir, Yahya 111 

Qalonymos b. Todros 165 

Qaraites 120, 157, 164, 165, 172, 198, 208, 209, 214, 221 
Qarmatians 209 

Qasmina bint Isma°il 174-175 
Qaturah 92 

Qayrawan 146, 167 

Qedar 125, 192-193, 223, 228 
al-Qifti 171 

Rabi° b. Zaid 82 

Radhanites 146 

Ramiro II of Leén 82-83 

Ramleh 198 

Ramon Berenguer I 143 

Ramon Berenguer III 159 

Recared 8, 12-13, 21, 28, 30, 37 
Receswinth 21, 23, 27, 32 

Reiya 46 

Reuda 78, 143 

Revelation 15, 209, 214, 220, 225 
Riquilda 82 

Romance (language) 52-54, 57, 83, 159, 172, 174, 194 
Rome 21, 22, 35, 55, 206-211, 213 
Ronda 94-95, 174 

Rondo 74 

Rota 143 

Sa°adyah Gaon 80, 172, 178, 180 
Sadducees 164, 224 

Sagunto 11 

Sahl b. Bishr 180 

Salama b. Mubarak Abu’l-Khayr 180 
Salamanca 44, 89 

Salvator Ebreo 78 

Samau’al al-Maghribi 201, 218, 224 
Sancho IV 131 

Sancho Garcia 64 

Sancho Ramirez 83, 84 

Sarracens 48-49, 160 

Segorbe 132 

Segovia 44, 132 
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Segura 87 

Septimania 14, 34, 58 

Seville 12, 16-17, 46, 55, 58-60, 64-65, 70, 74, 88, 89, 93-96, 106, 
110-112, 114, 117, 124, 126-128, 131, 137-141, 145, 147-148, 
167, 175, 188, 201, 224 

Sex (see also Intercourse; Pederasty; Prostitution; Sodomy) 189-190, 
195-196, 220 

al-Sham 81 

Shanfiro 128 

Shaving 28, 168-169 

Shiites 209 

Ships 143, 146, 202 

Sicily 97 

Sidonia 6, 44, 46 

Sijilmasa 122 

Silk 146-147, 167 

Silver 102, 132, 150, 159 

Silves 65, 117 

Sinhaja 46, 47, 62, 107 

Sisebut 11, 13, 21, 28, 32 

Sisenand 23, 31 

Slaughtering (of meat) 115, 130, 182 

Slaves 11, 13, 20, 28-32, 35, 47, 50, 58-59, 61, 89, 93, 105, 110, 124, 
137, 152-162, 190, 193, 195, 222 

Slavs 46, 85, 154 

Sodomy (see also Pederasty) 134, 194, 195, 196 

Sura (city in Babylon) 80, 146, 169 

Swinthila 7, 8, 21 

Switzerland 58 

Sylvester (pope) 55 

Synagogues 10, 16, 18, 20-25, 106, 118, 126, 139-140, 155, 182 

Syria 8, 19, 44-45, 47, 146, 147, 148, 170, 173 

Tagus 44 

Taifas 47, 64-65, 70, 73, 78, 89, 91, 111, 144 

Tajo 153 

Tajon 22, 26 

Talavera 74 

Talat ibn ©Abd al-Jabbar 76-77 

Tarazona 130 

“Tarif” 50 
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Tarig ibn Ziyad 50 

Tarragona 11, 44, 60, 74, 141, 143, 160 

Tarrakuna al-yahiid 143 

Tarshish 88 

Teresa 59 

Tetuan 137 

al-Thaqifi 75 

Theodulf 58 

Titus 16-17, 210 

Tlemcen 122, 151 

Toda 83-84 

Toledo 10-12, 30 ff., 45, 53, 54, 58-60, 62, 64, 67, 73-74, 85, 88-89, 
94, 110-11, 116-117, 128-130, 132, 133, 135, 137, 138, 145, 146, 
150, 159-161, 163, 165, 170, 176, 179, 184, 186, 198, 224 

Tolosa 190 

Tortosa 11, 138, 143, 159-160 

Traitors, Jews as 73-75, 104 

Tribes, Jewish 34, 46-47, 164, 210 

Trinity 15, 32, 60, 113, 218 

Tubal 43 

Tudela 44, 61, 63, 116, 138, 159, 177, 192 

Tudmir 46 

Tunisia 66, 91, 146, 166 

Turban 166, 168 

Tyre 9, 215 

Uclés 133, 196 

“¢ Umar, Pact of’ 167 

©Umar I 205 

Umayyads 46, 62, 72-75, 91 

Urraca 60, 198 

Urrea 133 

©Uzayr 224 

Valencia 11, 44, 50, 54, 67, 87, 111-112, 129, 132, 134, 137, 138, 148, 
150, 159, 166, 196, 199 

Valladolid 131 

Valls 160 

Vic 160 

Vienna 195 

Vineyards 152, 153, 186 

Visigoths 5 ff., 51, 58-59, 73, 76, 135, 152, 171, 196 
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Wadrt’l-°A-f-s 153 

Wamba 10 

al-Waqqashi 54 

Wine 41, 150-152, 162, 177, 189, 192, 222, 228 

Witizah 12, 59 

Yaddayr 93, 94 

Yahya ibn Ibrahim 66 

Yavan 207-208 

Yeshivot 80, 104, 113 

Yeshiyahu b. (Frigon?) 176 

Yisuf (ruler of Zaragoza) 86, 87 

Zallaqa, battle of 65, 111, 113 

Zanata 46, 47, 62, 63 

Zaragoza 11, 21, 22, 26, 61, 77, 78, 86-88, 91, 129-130, 132-133, 137, 
138, 143, 154, 159-160, 164-165, 176-177, 211, 228 

Zawi ibn Zirt 90-91 

Zayda 59 

Zirt 64, 90, 99, 103 

Ziryab 166, 170 

Zoroastrians 225 

Zuhayr 91-92 

Zuhr 201 
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TERMS DISCUSSED 


agareni 49 
agoranomos 147, 148 
alcacgeria 145 
alcoba 256 n. 73 
alférez 260 n. 97 
algorfa 145 

alguazil 134 
alhoéndiga 293 n. 57 
aljamia 254 n. 55 
aljuba 166 
almacerias 145 
almotacen 148 
amyal 142 

Sasabiya 225-226 
azymun 239 n. 47 
barzah 153 

berurim 111 

bica 118 
blackamoor 48 

borg 56 

burgo 56 

burgus 56 

burj 56 

cabdalero 131 
chuba 166 
deuterosai, deuterosin 24-25 
dhimmi 63, 76, 107, 167 
Dumah 212-213 
farig 81 

fundug 148 

ghilala 168 

ghinina 167 

ghurfa 145 

hasran 148 

hasron 148 

jinina 167 

jizya 63 

jubba 166 

kharaj 63 
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kharja 63 (see aksi 52-53, 174, 192) 
al-latint 172 
masari 145 
mithridate 81 
mu“adalin 185 
qamis 166 

Rumi 206 

sahib al-shurta 88 
sahib al-stiq 147 
saqaliba 47, 154 
Saracenus 49 
al-Sham 81 
shara® 118 
shari°a 98 
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